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IVUKFACE 


TiiK  last  (Iccadc  lias  seen  a  woiKlcit'uI  expansion  ot" 
tln'  tnnction  (»f  the  trained  nnrse  and  a  i^reat  hroaden- 
iug  of  the  seope  of  lier  usefulness.  Xo  lonf,a'r  are  her 
duties  limited  to  the  .simple  care  of  the  sick.  The 
nurse  has  become  a  priestess  of  prophylaxis.  Her  work 
in  preventive  medicine  has  become  in\aluable.  She 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  social,  in  niunicij)al, 
and  in  jjublic  health  work. 

No  one  at  present  denies  the  i^'reat  utility  of  the 
nur.se's  work  in  the  school,  in  the  factory,  in  the  social 
part  of  dispensary  work,  in  the  milk  stations,  in  the 
preventive  work  undertaken  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  in  many  otiier  i)nl)lic  health  activities 
which  have  been  opened  to  her.  In  all  these  activities 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hygiene 
and  public  liealtli  is  necessary  for  intelligent  work  and 
usefulness. 

This  bo(jk  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  nurse  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  hygiene  in  its  various  branches. 
Disputed  ])oint>  and  too  detaileil  instructions  on 
minor  j)oints  have  been  avoided.  Rules  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  diseased  persons  have  been  omitted, 
as  these  are  taught  to  the  nurses  in  their  regular  cur- 
rieuluni  in  the  training  school. 


vi  PREFACE 

It  is  gratif\ing  to  note  that  the  hope  expressed  in 
the  i)reface  of  the  first  edition,  that  the  book  might  be 
usefnl  to  the  nurse  in  the  discharge  of  her  manifohl 
duties,  has  been  fulfilled,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  need  for 
a  third  edition  within  the  first  four  years  of  publication. 

The  text  of  the  book  has  been  considerably  changed. 
A  new  chapter  on  Infectious  Diseases  has  been  added, 
the  chapter  on  Personal  Hygiene  has  been  considerably 
amplified,  the  chapter  on  School  Hygiene  has  been 
elaborated,  and  the  text  of  the  other  parts  of  the  book 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

G.  M.  P. 

New  York,  1917. 
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11V(;IENE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTKOnrCTION  TO  TIIK  STIDV  OF 
HYGIENE. 

Hygiene  is  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  all 
sciences. 

Hygiene  is  the  oldest  of  all  sciences  because  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health  is  an  instinct  born 
in  the  animal,  and  the  coninion  endeavor  of  human 
beings  to  preser\'e  their  health  and  to  prolong  their 
lives  is  as  old  as  human  society  and  diitcs  from  the 
beginning  of  mankind. 

Hygiene  is  the  youngest  of  all  sciences  l)ecause  it 
could  oiil\  become  a  science  when  physiology,  bac- 
teriolog\'.  and  \ital  statics  had  Ix-en  firndy  estab- 
li->hed  ui)on  a  scientific  basis. 

Definitions. — Hygiene  is  the  science  and  the  art.  the 
theory  and  the  i)ractice  of  the  preserxation  and  the 
promotion  of  hinnan  health  and  life. 

The  aim  and  function  of  liy^ieiie  arc  ilic  prexcntion 
of  disease,  the  pn'\'entioii  of  premalurc  dcatli.  and  the 
promotion  of  normal  health  in  human  beings. 

Hygiene  nuiy  i)e  personal  or  j)ublie.  numicipal. 
State,  and    Federal.     We   also   distinguish    particular 
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braiu'lies  of  hygiene,  such  as  the  hygiene  of  housing, 
of  food,  of  school,  of  industry,  etc. 

Personal  hygiene  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  the 
preservation  and  the  promotion  of  individual  health 
and  life  by  +he  prevention  of  constitutional  diseases 
and  by  the  increase  of  the  vital  force  and  resistance 
of  the  human  body. 

Public  hygiene  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  the 
preservation  and  the  promotion  of  public  health  by 
the  prevention  of  environmental  causes  of  disease, 
and  by  the  improvement  of  conditions  common  to 
many  persons  and  communities. 

Sanitary  science  is  the  theoretical  part  of  hygiene.  It 
is  based  upon  the  investigations  of  the  influence  of  envi- 
ronmental conditions,  upon  the  health  and  life  of  human 
beings,  and  has  for  its  aim  the  study  of  these  condi- 
tions and  of  their  effect  upon  the  health  and  life  of  man. 

Sanitation  is  the  sum  total  of  practical  measures 
undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  public  health. 

Sanitary  art  is  the  practice  of  public  hygiene,  the 
erection  of  public  works  for  the  improvement  of  public 
health. 

Sanitary  law  or  public  health  law  or  State  medicine 
are  terms  applied  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
prescribed  by  States  or  municipalities  for  the  conduct 
of  individuals  and  communities,  with  the  aim  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  public  health. 

Foundations  of  Modern  Hygiene. — Modern  hygiene  is 
based  principally  upon  three  sciences:  sanitary  science, 
bacteriology,  and  vital  statistics. 

Sanitary  Science. — Men  have  known  their  depen- 
dence upon  the  soil  upon  which  they  dwell,  the  air 
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which  they  l)r(';ith(\  tht>  water  which  they  ch'iiik.  the 
fodil  which  they  eat,  the  lioiises  in  which  they  Hve, 
and  tlie  many  other  external  factors  1)>-  wliich  tlieir 
Wiv  an«l  well-l)einj,'  are  so  ])r(>foiiii(lIy  inihience(l.  It 
is  scarcely  more  tlian  three  score  years,  however,  since 
sanitary  science,  the  science  of  the  environmental  fac- 
tors, lias  been  firmly  established  and  the  direct  causa- 
tive influence  of  the  various  external  factors  has  been 
fully  shown.  Chadwick,  Farr,  PettenkofTer  and  others 
were  the  first  to  study  the  effects  of  soils,  waters, 
foods,  clothing,  and  the  general  environment  of  man. 
Only  when  the  influence  of  these  factors  had  been 
demonstrated  could  hygiene  enter  the  rank  of  modern 
sciences. 

Bacteriology. — The  greatest  impetus  toward  the 
establishment  of  modern  hygiene  has  been  given  by 
bacteriology.  Pasteur,  Koch  and  a  host  of  other 
investigators  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  dis- 
covered the  hitherto  hidden  causes  of  many  diseases 
which  were  destroying  innumerable  human  beings. 
These  discoveries  of  the  germs  causing  disease  have 
made  possible  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  jiro- 
longation  of  the  human  life  by  the  study  and  discovery 
of  proper  means  of  fighting  the  destructive  agents  of 
disease. 

]'Hn}  Statistics.— Wygwn^  is  based  on  vital  statistics. 
\'ital  statistics  may  be  termed  "jjulilic  health  book- 
keej)ing."  As  in  economic  and  financial  undertakings 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  affairs 
and  progress  without  a  system  of  bo()kkee])ing,  so  it 
would  be  im])ossib|e  w  ithout  such  a  system  to  determine 
the  state  of  public  health,  its  decline  and  fall,  or  rise 
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and  progress.  By  the  means  of  vital  statistics  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  nationahty,  etc., 
hving  in  a  given  period  in  a  given  place  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  actual  and  natural  increment  of  popu- 
lation, the  birth-rate,  marriage-rate,  death-rate,  etc.,  in 
a  given  year,  period,  or  locality  may  be  learned. 

Vital  statistics  also  show  the  general  morbidity- 
rates,  the  rates  of  specific  diseases,  the  probable 
duration  and  the  expectation  of  life. 

Since  vital  statistics  have  become  an  established 
science  among  civilized  nations,  the  waste  of  human 
life  from  the  various  causes  and  the  progress  of  sanitary 
endeavor  by  the  efforts  of  personal,  municipal,  and 
public  hygiene  have  become  evident. 

Conservation  of  Human  Resoiirces. — The  function  of 
hygiene  is  the  conser\'ation  of  himian  resources  and 
the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  human  life,  of  which 
there  is  still  a  lamentable  and  deplorable  waste  from 
preventable   causes. 

Upon  examining  the  recorded  causes  of  death  in  any 
given  community,  it  is  found  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  deaths  (less  than  2  per  cent.)  is  due  to 
old  age.  The  other  98  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are 
caused  by  disease  and  pestilence,  by  violence  and  war, 
by  sin  and  crime. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  infants  and 
children  are  still  killed,  crippled,  and  maimed  by 
infectious  diseases.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  adults 
are  still  being  destroyed  by  typhoid,  tuberculosis, 
and  many  other  diseases  of  adult  life.  Pneumonia, 
nepliritis,  and  other  constitutional  diseases  are  still  the 
causes  of  innumerable  deaths.     Many,  if  not  all,  of 
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these  are  l;irj;ely  i)revental)le.  (ireat  as  is  the  \v;istc 
of  luiniau  life  at  present,  it  i-^  iiicoiuparaMy  less  tliaii 
in  the  i)ast.  (Ireat  sanitary  ])n»«jress  lias  been  made 
(Inrini:  tiie  last  and  i)resent  centuries.  The  average 
length  of  life  has  heen  considerably  len<;thened,  the 
mortality-rates  have  decreased,  and  many  diseases 
which  were  among  the  worst  enemies  of  mankind  Iimvc 
either  entirely  disappeared  or  their  ravages  have  been 
materially  lessened. 

The  length  of  life  has  increased  over  100  \)CT  cent, 
during  the  last  few  centuries,  the  jjrogress  having 
been  greatest  during  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  the  average  length  of  life  was 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years,  during  the  eighteenth 
centur>  it  was  a  little  over  thirty  years,  while  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  centur\'  it  reached  thirty-eight 
to  forty  years.  The  general  mortality-rate  in  London 
per  1000  inhabitants  in  the  year  IGSO  was  oO;  in 
17S0,  40;  in  190'),  l.").l.  In  Berlin  the  rate  from  ITol 
to  17S()  was  39.34  i)er  1000  inhabitants;  from  1S41 
to  1870,  28.7S;  from  ls71  to  1900,  20.22.  In  urban 
America  (white)  this  rate  fmrn  ls()4  to  1S25  was  24.(>; 
from  l.S2()  to  1S,"')0.  20.7;  from  ls(»4  to  ls7.').  2r).4; 
from  1S7()  to  ISSS,  22.9;  and  from  lss9  to  1901.  21. 
In  New  ^"ork  the  rate  was  2.").<)<t  in  issC,  1C...")2  in 
190S,  and  less  than   12  in   liMO. 

There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  mortality 
from  certain  diseases  like  smallpox,  yellow  fe\er, 
diphtheria,  cholera,  txplutid  fever,  and  malaria.  l)in-- 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  oO.OOO.OOO  i)eoj)le  died  of 
smallpox  in  Europe;  in  1900  there  were  but  :'..")00 
deaths  from  it  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1793  the  I'nited  States  has  had  .')00,(M)0  cases 
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of  yellow  fever,  resulting,  it  is  estimated,  in  about 
100,000  deaths.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  species 
of  mosquito  which  transmits  the  causative  factor, 
and  the  practical  preventive  measures  to  which  this 
has  led,  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  In  Havana  there  were  4420  deaths  from 
this  cause  in  the  eight  years  from  1891  to  1S9S,  while 
in  the  eight  years  from  1899  to  1906  they  numbered 
but  465.1 

The  reduction  of  the  mortality-rate  from  typhoid 
fever  has  also  been  great  but  not  yet  as  marked  as 
that  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  smallpox. 

The  Main  Causes  of  Disease. — A  preliminary  announce- 
ment with  reference  to  mortality  in  1915,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  indicates  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
909,155  deaths  reported  for  that  year  in  the  "Registra- 
tion Area"  which  contained  approximately  67  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  due  to  three  causes — heart 
diseases,  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia;  and  nearly 
two-thirds  were  due  to  twelve  causes — viz.,  cardiac 
diseases,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  nephritis,  cancer, 
apoplexy,  intestinal  diseases,  arterial  diseases,  diabetes, 
influenza,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever. 

Further  Possible  Prevention  of  Disease. — Though  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  in  conservation  of  human  life,  a  great 
deal  more  may  be  done  by  proper  sanitary  measures 
and  hygienic  control. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Professor  Fisher, 
"the  length  of  life  could  easily  be  increased  from 
forty-five  to  sixty  years,  a  prolongation  of  fifteen  years. 
This  would  result  in  a  permanent  reduction  in  the 

1  Report  on  National  Vitality. 
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death-rate  of  about  2.")  jut  ((Mit.  The  i)rnKij)al  rtuhie- 
tions  would  conic  from  the  ])revcntion  of  infantile 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  (over  (iO  jxt  cent.),  broncho- 
I)neunionia  (50  per  cent.),  meningitis  (70  per  cent.), 
ty{)hoi(l  fever  (S.")  per  cent.),  tuberculosis  (7')  per 
cent.),  deaths  by  violence  (35  per  cent.),  pneumonia 
(45  per  cent.),  so  that  the  estimate  of  fifteen  years' 
prolongation  of  life  is  a  safe  minimum  without  taking 
into  account  possible  future  discoveries  in  medicine 
or  the  cumulative  influence  of  hygiene." 

The  Role  of  the  Nurse  in  Prophylaxis. — Among  those 
combating  disease  and  death  there  are  few  whose 
work  is  so  far-reaching  and  whose  endeavors  are  so 
valuable,  or  whose  work  is  as  important  in  ])rophyl- 
axis  as  that  of  the  nurse.  Since  Florence  Nightingale 
had  demonstrated  the  need  and  value  of  the  nurse  in 
war,  an  even  more  emphatic  demonstration  has  been 
made  of  the  nurse's  value  in  peace.  Not  only  as  an 
aid  to  the  physician,  but  also  by  her  own  work  in 
prophylaxis,  has  she  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conservators  of  human  life,  and  her  role  in  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  premature  death  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  lunnbcr  of 
nurses  in  the  I'liited  States  has  been  increased  to  many 
thousands.  At  present  the  nurse  is  found  not  only 
at  the  sick-bed  in  the  individual  home,  but  also  in 
the  tnbrr(ulo>i>  clinics,  in  factories  and  workshops, 
in  department  stores,  in  tenement-house  de])artments, 
health  departments,  and  in  a  great  man\"  i)rivate 
as  well  as  public  institutions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
her  field  of  work  and  usefulness  will  be  still  further 
expanded   until   it  will  embrace  all   human  activities. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  HABITATIONS. 

Among  the  factors  of  external  environment  there 
are  few  which  play  so  important  a  role  in  the  life  of 
man  as  his  habitation.  Housing  conditions  are  power- 
ful factors  in  the  preservation  of  human  life  and  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  disease 
and  death-rates  of  populations  and  the  conditions  of 
their  housing.  The  density  of  population  in  areas  and 
localities,  congestion  and  overcrowding  in  houses  and 
many  other  factors  directly  influence  the  health  of 
the  population. 

The  house  plays  also  an  important  role  in  the  safety 
of  its  inhabitants,  w^hile  the  proper  fire  protection  of  the 
house  is  a  direct  factor  in  the  elimination  of  dangers  of 
fires  to  life  and  limb. 

The  diseases  which  are  associated  with  housing  con- 
ditions are  those  due  to  transmission  by  the  bites  of 
insects  and  parasites,  those  due  to  the  emanations  of 
gases  and  also  those  due  to  bacterial  origin.  Bron- 
chitis, influenza,  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  are  dis- 
eases closely  associated  with  housing  conditions. 
Several  diseases  due  to  intestinal  bacteria,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  cholera  and  hookworm  dis- 
ease  are   often   associated   with   defective   conditions 
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ill  lumscs  which  t'axor  the  tiaiisinissioii  of  inrcdiNe 
hjictcri;!  and  (hsscniinat  ion  of  (hscasc. 

liiiproxcnients  in  housing  conditions,  the  (h'crcasc 
of  (lcn^it>  and  conucst  ion,  |)rc\ cnt  ion  of  o\ crci'dw  ihnii;, 
inii)ro\cd  (ii'c  protection,  hcttcr  hji;htin^  and  ventila- 
tion of  hon'^o.  iinpro\c(l  sanitarx'  conxcnicnccs  and 
comforts,  ha \('  always  led  to  hettcr  liealt li  conditions 
of  the  jjopnlation. 

The  iinj)ortant  factors  in  honsing  conditions  whidi 
will  he  hriefly  discnssed  arc  the  f()]|owin<i;:  Safety  and 
fire  protection,  liu'ht  and  illnminat  ion,  air  and  Ncntila- 
tion,  heating,  water  sup])ly,  dis|)osal  of  sewage,  phnni)- 
in^  and  disj)()sal  of  honse  wastes. 

SAFETY  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

"^riie  safety  of  house  and  inhabitants  de])cnds  upon 
the  pro])cr  construction  of  the  house.  Houses  must  he 
constructed  of  proper  materials  in  a  workmanship 
manner  i!i  oidci-  to  i)re\eut  accidents  due  to  insecure 
walls,  falliu<;  plaster  from  ceilinf];s,  trij)piuf;  over  i)ad 
stairways  and  other  accidents  so  frinpicnt  in  hadly 
constructed   liouses. 

Loss  of  life  or  danjiers  to  life  and  liinh  from  lii'cs  in 
iiouses  ma\'  i)e  pre\cntc(l  hy  Imildini,'  houses  of  Hrc- 
resistinj;  and  firei)ro(»f  nuiterials  and  l)y  the  provision 
of  ample  exits  to  enable  the  inhal)itants  to  escape  from 
the  house  during;  fires  or  i)anic.  The  necessity  for  con- 
strn(  tinu'  lioines  of  many  stories  in  densely  po|)ulatcd 
cities  has  led  to  the  increase  of  dangers  from  tires  in 
multiple  dwellinjis  and  tenement  hous<'s.  {'rou'rcssixc 
hon-^iufj  legislation  demands  the  construction  of  hr)uses 
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of  fireproof  materials,  the  enclosing  of  all  shafts,  such 
as  elevators,  dumbwaiters,  etc.,  by  fireproof  partitions 
provided  with  self-closing  fireproof  doors.  In  practi- 
cally all  modern  cities  the  construction  of  frame 
dwellings  has  been  prohibited  in  the  city  area. 

Exit  in  case  of  fire  is  provided  for  by  means  of  wide, 
properly  lighted,  fireproof  stairways  and  also  by  the 
construction  of  special  fire  escapes  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, which  serve  as  an  exit  in  case  of  emergency. 

Fire  escapes  are  constructed  of  iron  and  consist  of 
balconies  in  front  of  one  or  more  windows  in  each 
apartment,  these  balconies  on  each  floor  being  connected 
with  iron  stairways  facilitating  the  descent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  floor  to  the  ground  or  their  ascent 
to  the  roof  by  means  of  goose-neck  ladders. 


LIGHT  AND  ILLUMINATION. 

Natural  Light. — Sunlight  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  it  acts  beneficially  upon 
health,  stimulates  the  metabolism  of  the  body  and 
assists  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Sunlight  is 
also  a  powerful  germicide  and  disinfectant;  it  kills  low 
organisms,  fungi,  and  moulds,  is  capable  of  destroying 
tubercle  bacilli  within  a  short  time,  and  is  therefore 
indispensible  in  human  habitations.  Habitations  with- 
out direct  sunlight  are  damp,  cold,  and  unhealthy. 

The  amount  of  natural  light  within  a  house  depends 
on: 

1.  The  location  and  aspect  of  the  house. 

2.  The  sources  of  light. 
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'.\.  Tlu'  locjitioM  iilid  si/.c  (if  the  (tp<'niiius  tliioiiuh 
whic-li  is  peut'tratos. 

4.  The  character  of  windows  and  of  surface  within 
the  house. 

Direct  rays  of  the  sun  give  more  Hglit  tlian  re- 
flected hghts  from  adjacent  surfaces,  walls,  trees,  etc. 
Greater  light  is  obtained  through  horizontal  openings 
on  top  (if  the  house  than  from  windows  in  vertical 
walls. 

The  intensity  of  light  within  a  house  depends  also 
upon  the  character  of  the  window  glass.  There  is  a 
loss  of  light  of  50  per  cent,  through  milk  glass,  10  per 
cent,  through  double  glass,  and  S  ])er  cent,  through 
plate  glass.  Prism  or  ribbed  glass,  by  distriliuting  and 
reflecting  the  rays  of  the  light  e\enl.\-  Tlu-oiigh  the 
room,  increases  the  amount  of  light. 

The  window  area  of  a  room  should  not  be  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  floor  area;  one  square  foot  of  glass 
surface  should  be  allowed  for  every  70  cubic  feet 
of  interior  space.  Piers  between  windows  should  be 
narrow;  window  tops  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  or 
at  least  to  within  li  inches  of  it.  Plate  glass  is  best 
for  transmission  of  light,  unless  prism  glass  is  used. 
Smooth,  light,  or  light  colored  surfaces  of  iimer  walls 
and  floor  and  ceilings  increase  the  amount  of  relle(te(l 
light. 

Artificial  Light.-  Artificial  illumination  in  the  hou-;e 
is  obtained  from  tallow  and  ])aralHn  candles,  oil  or 
alcohol  lamps,  water-cooled  or  acetylene  gas,  and  from 
electricity.  The  value  of  artificial  illumination  de|)en(ls 
upon  its  source,  quality,  intensity,  heat  j)roduction, 
impurities  generated,  safety  and  cost. 
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The  l)est  light  is  that  obtained  from  electric  current 
through  tungsten  lamps. 

Acetylene  gas  may  produce  a  very  intense  and 
brilliant  light  of  from  20  to  160  candle  power.  The 
intensity  of  other  lights  depends  on  their  material, 
the  character  of  the  burners,  etc.  Welsbach  lights 
are  made  of  mantles  impregnated  with  earthy  silicates, 
which  become  incandescent  upon  slight  heating. 
They  give  from  60  to  120  candle  power. 

All  illuminants,  except  electricity,  produce  much 
heat  and  give  off  some  impurities,  such  as  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  compoimds,  am- 
monia compounds,  smoke,  soot,  and  moisture. 

Acetylene  Gas. — Acetylene  gas  (r2H2)  is  produced 
by  mixing  water  with  calcium  carbide,  and  during 
this  process  much  heat  is  evolved.  Special  generators 
are  manufactured  for  the  production  of  the  gas,  and, 
contrary  to  the  current  opinion,  there  is  little  danger 
from  explosions,  as  calcium  carbide  is  not  explosive 
either  by  heat  or  by  concussion.  The  pipes  used  for 
ordinary  gas  illumination  may  also  be  used  for  acety- 
lene lights,  but  the  openings  of  the  tips  of  the  burners 
must  be  smaller.  The  light  is  intense,  steady,  white, 
and  cheap,  and  is  well  adapted  for  houses  in  rural  com- 
munities or  wherever  there  are  no  central  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  electricity  or  coal  gas. 

Coal  Gas. — Coal  gas  is  made  by  heating  bituminous 
coal  in  air-tight  vessels.  During  this  process  the 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  transformed 
into  other  gaseous  and  solid  products.  The  refined 
gas  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  35  per 
cent,  of  marsh  gas,  6  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide, 
and  9  per  cent,  residue. 
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Water  Gas.-  Water  iras  is  maiiufacturrd  fntin 
anthracite  coal,  steam,  and  i)etr()leiini  l)y  a  compli- 
cated i)r()cess.  The  refined  product  contains  :')()  \n-r 
i-ent.  of  carhon  monoxide;  :'..")  ])er  cent,  of  lixdro^en, 
•_M)  per  cent,  marsh  jjas,  and  lo  ju-r  cent,  residue. 

Because  of  the  greater  amount  of  carbon  monoxide, 
water  gas  is  more  dangerous  to  life  and  health  than 
coal  gas.  The  inhalation  of  even  small  amounts  of 
water  gas  is  injurious.  Large  amounts  may  become 
fatal  because  the  carbon  monoxide  combines  with 
the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  forms  an  insoluble 
compound. 

Coal  gas  and  water  gas  are  manufactured  in  central 
plants,  from  which  they  are  conducted  through  iron 
tubes  and  pipes  under  the  streets  into  houses,  and 
through  a  network  of  smaller  iron  pipes  throughout 
the  houses.  The  gas-service  pipes  are  made  of  best 
wrought  iron  with  malleable  iron  fittings.  The  house 
service  should  be  provided  with  main  and  secondary 
stop-cocks,  and  meters  to  measure  the  amount  of  gas 
consumed. 

The  gas-service  system  must  be  ])erfectly  air-tight, 
should  be  exposed  and  readil\'  accessible,  and  should  be 
tested  for  air-tightness  by  ajjpropriate  tests  before  use. 

Gas  fixtures  are  of  various  shapes  and  \  alue>.  The 
intensity  of  illumination  greatly  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  burner,  .\rgand  and  Welsbach  burners 
are  the  best. 

Too  intense  or  too  l)rilliant  light,  (-nising  glare,  may 
be  the  direct  cause  of  serious  affections  of  the  eye. 
For  the  prevention  of  glare,  lamj*--  >hould  be  provided 
with  proper  shades,  globes,  etc. 
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AIR. 

Air  is  a  compound  gas,  a  mixture  of  several  gases.  Its 
chemical  composition  is  as  follows:  Nitrogen,  78.09; 
oxygen,  20.94;  argon,  0.94;  carbon  dioxide,  0.03;  with 
traces  of  other  gases,  helium,  kryton,  neon,  xenon,  and 
hydrogen. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  constant,  while  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  vary  accord- 
ing to  different  conditions.  In  the  outside  air  the 
variation  of  carbon  dioxide  is  between  0.03  in  the 
very  purest  mountain  air  to  0.04  in  the  air  of  city 
streets.  The  amount  of  oxygen  does  not  vary  much 
in  the  outside  atmosphere. 

Air,  like  all  gases,  diffuses  itself  through  space,  and 
its  weight  is  due  not  only  to  its  chemical  constitutents, 
but  also  to  its  physical  condition,  especially  to  its  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  The  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  heavier  it  is.  Warm  air  is  lighter  than 
cold  air.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  some  places 
is  much  lower  than  at  other  places  this  difference 
causes  variations  in  weight  and  produces  a  general 
motion  of  air  through  space,  a  motion  which  is  often 
perceptible,  and  when  rapid,  is  known  as  wind. 

Air  also  contains  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  the 
form  of  moisture.  The  amount  of  moisture  depends 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  greater  is  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
the  air  can  absorb.  When  air  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, that  is,  when  it  contains  all  the  water  it  can 
absorb,  the  excess  of  moisture  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  dew;  it  has  reached  then  what  is  known  as  the 
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" i\c\\  point."  Tlic  utmost  amount  of  moisture;  wliicli 
air  nia\'  contain  witliout  reacliinjij  tlic  drw  i)<)int  is 
called  (ihsoJiifr  hnniidHi/.  Tlie  difference  in  tlie  amount 
ot"  inoistiu'c  wliicli  air  at  a  .t,M\(Mi  temperature  ma\' 
actiiall\  contain,  and  that  which  it  nuist  contain  in  order 
to  reacli  al)soIiite  saturation,  is  called  rchdire  humidity. 

Impurities  in  Air.  .\ir  may  contain  certain  impurities. 
These  may  consist  of  dust  of  mineral,  metal,  vegetable, 
or  animal  origin,  or  of  various  gases,  the  most  common 
of  which  are  carbon  dioxide  (CO"),  carbon  monoxide 
(CO),  etc.  There  arc  nian\  sources  of  these  impurities, 
sucli  as  artificial  illumination,  artificial  lieating,  dust 
matter  from  outside  or  from  the  inside  of  the  house, 
dust  and  debris  from  the  ^•arious  processes  and  work 
carried  on  within  the  house.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant source  is  the  presence  of  domestic  animals. 

The  changes  which  are  i)roduced  by  the  i)resence 
of  human  beings  are  the  folloAving:  (1)  A  diminution 
in  the  ])ercentage  of  oxygen,  (2)  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide,  (3)  an  increase  of  volatile 
odoriferous  organic  products,  (4)  a  possible  increase  in 
the  number  of  bacteria  and  microorganisms  in  the  air, 
(.3)  an  increase  in  the  temiH-rature,  and  (('))  an  increase 
in  the  relati\e  huniidit\'  of  the  air  in  the  room. 

Condjustion  and  illumination  within  the  room  oi' 
shop  ])roduce  changes  in  the  air  acconling  to  the 
character  and  source  of  the  combustion,  the  most 
important  changes  being  the  increase  in  temperature 
and  lunniility  ami  tlir  addition  of  certain  gases,  such 
as  (();;,  (  (),  and  others  due  to  the  processes  of  com- 
bustion and  illumination.  The  physical  and  chemical 
processes  going  on  witliin  the  shop  add  a  large  amount 
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of  (lust  from  the  processes  amcl  materials  used,  and 
sometimes  gases  aud  fumes,  due  to  certain  chemical 
processes,  are  produced. 

All  these  additions  to  and  changes  in  the  normal 
consistency  of  the  air  are  usually  regarded  as  air 
impurities  and  have  a  greater  or  lesser  effect  upon 
the  human  beings  within  the  confined  air  spaces. 

The  Influences  of  Impurities  in  the  Air  upon  the  Health. 
— Some  of  the  impurities  within  the  house  may  have 
no  deleterious  effect.  Others,  in  the  form  of  dust, 
etc.,  may  become  injurious  when  their  quantity  is 
too  large  or  when  they  are  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
Certain  germs  and  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  dust, 
and  other  impurities  in  the  air  may  also  become 
dangerous  to  health.  Of  the  gaseous  impurities,  car- 
bon monoxide  (CO),  from  leakage  of  illuminating  gas 
or  from  processes  of  combustion,  is  very  dangerous, 
as  even  a  small  quantity  of  this  gas  is  poisonous  to 
•  human  beings. 

In  another  place^  I  have  summarized  the  present 
opinion  on  the  character  and  effects  of  confined  air 
as  follows : 

1.  That  confined  air  in  living-rooms  and  in  work- 
shops differs  from  normal  air  in  the  following  respects: 
(a)  Decrease  in  percentage  of  oxygen. 
(6)  Increase  in  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  (CO2). 
(c)  Persence  of  certain  volatile  odoriferous  organic 

products. 
{d)  Presence  of  microorganisms  and  possible  pres- 
ence of  infectious  bacteria. 

'  The  Modern  Factory — Safety,  Sanitation,  and  Welfare.  By 
George  M.  Price,  M.D.,  p.  162. 
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{e)   l"'rc(|UtMit  atlditinii  of  dust,  gases,  jiikI  fuuu'S. 
(/)  Iliglu'r  rate  of  t«'in|»«'riitiin'. 
(g)  Increase  in  amount  of  nioi>turf. 
■J.  That    ordinary   dt'creasc   of   oxygen   as   fniuid    in 
inhal)iti'd   rooms  and   sliojis   ])rol)al)l\    docs   not   t'xcrt 
any  dck'tcrious  influiMur  on  tlir  jH'rsons  witliin  them, 
o.  Tliat  an  increase  in  tlie  contents  of  carbonic  acid 
(COo)  from  4  parts  to  lo  and  up  to  KHI  part-  in  lO.OOO 
volumes  is  not  (hingerous  to  health. 

4.  That  it  has  not  as  yet  been  ])ro\((l  that  the  pres- 
ence of  orjianic  matter  in  confined  air  has  an  important 
heariui:  ui)on  tlic  health  of  the  persons  therein,  althoufjh 
a  j)roh)njied  breathing  of  a  lariie  (piantitx'  of  volatile 
maitxlorous  products  ma.\  be  followed  by  nausea,  loss 
of  ajipetite,  and  general  malaise. 

.").  That  the  presence  of  dust,  gases,  and  fumes  is 
extremely  dangerous  in  proporti(^n  to  their  kind,  char- 
acter, and  (juantity  and  tiic  condition  of  i)odily  resist- 
ance of  the  workers. 

().  That  while  it  is  possii)le  tliat  tubcrculo>i-  and 
some  other  bacterial  diseases  ma\'  be  due  to  aerial 
infection,  the  probability  of  such  infection  is  not  great. 

7.  That  the  ill  etfects  commonly-  ascribed  to  impure, 
confined  air  of  ill-ventilated  rooms  and  shops  are  due 
not  so  nuich  to  tlic  chemical  iini)uritics  in  the  air,  but 
to  the  physical  i)ro|)erties,  such  as  increased  temjH'ra- 
turc,  higher  rate  of  humidity,  and  stagnation  of  the 
air  surrounding  the  body. 

5.  That  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  confined 
air  in  workshops  abo\-e  70^  l*'.,  and  ])articularly  an 
increase  in  the  wet-bulb  reading  of  the  therm(»meter 
above  the  same  degree.  i>  jjrobably  injurious  to  health 
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if  maintained  for  too  long  periods,  and  may  cause 
fatigue,  lassitude,  decreased  metabolism,  anemia,  and 
loss  of  resistence,  predisposing  the  workers  to  acute 
and  chronic  diseases. 


VENTILATION. 

By  excluding  the  outside  air  by  means  of  walls, 
ceilings,  and  floors,  artificial  conditions  are  created. 
Houses  are  habitable  only  as  long  as  some  provision  is 
made  for  the  exchange  of  air  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside,  and  vice  versa.  The  room  air  which  becomes 
impure  must  be  replaced  by  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from 
without.     This  interchange  of  air  is  called  ventilation. 

The  quantity  of  air  which  each  individual  needs 
depends  on  a  great  many  conditions  besides  the  air 
space  within  the  house  and  the  rate  of  influx.  The 
older  hygienists  based  their  calculations  on  the  carbon 
dioxide  content  and  determined  the-  amount  at  3000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  They  regarded  the  carbon 
dioxide  contents  of  the  room  air  as  an  index  to  the 
general  purity,  and  held  that  whenever  it  exceeded 
0.06,  the  room  air  was  bad.  The  degrees  of  temperature 
and  relative  humidity  are  at  present  regarded  as  a  more 
important  index  of  the  condition  of  the  air  in  a  room. 

Natural  Ventilation.^ — The  main  factor  in  ventilation 
is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  space  in  the  house  as  the 
amount  of  air  which  enters  by  various  means.  Air  is 
a  gas,  and  as  such  rapidly  diffuses  through  the  house. 
As  most  of  the  materials  of  which  houses  are  constructed 
are  porous,  a  certain  amount  of  air  enters  and  leaves 
through   the    walls,    floors,    and    ceilings.     A    certain 
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aiiiotmt  ;ils()  passes  tliroii.^li  tlit-  cracks,  crcxiccs,  aiitl 
other  sli<ilit  (>i)ciiiii<;s  which  arc  tdiiiid  in  c\cii  the 
best-(H)ii.striictc(l  lioiiscs,  near  the  \viii(h)us,  doors, 
etc. 

The  motion  of  air  (hie  to  (JitVerences  of  teinpcratun' 
ami,  conse(|iieiitl\-.  of  weight  is  also  an  iiii])ortant 
factor  in  v<Mitihition.  The  cohler  outside  air  tends  to 
How  into  the  house  while  the  warmer,  lighter  air  in  the 
rooms  tends  to  flow  out  of  the  house.  The  greater  the 
dilVereiicc  in  temperature  the  greater  the  exchange  of 
the  air.  There  is  therefore  some  ventilation  in  every 
house:  (1)  through  the  ])orosity  of  the  building 
materials  and  the  diiVusion  of  the  air  through  these 
materials,  and  Cl)  through  variotis  openings  due  to 
faiih.\    construction,  etc. 

(  himueys  also  contribute  largely  to  the  interchange 
of  air  and  form  flues  through  which  the  warm  air 
passes.  When  the  wind  blows  over  the  openings  of 
the  chimneys  it  creates  a  suction  or  aspiration  and 
large  quantities  of  air  are  drawn  out.  The  occa- 
sional opening  of  doors  and  windows  also  serves 
to  allow  the  influx  (»f  outside  air  and  the  flowing 
out  of  the  room  air.  The  value  of  windows  for  xcn- 
tilation  depends,  of  course,  upon  their  use.  In  ordi- 
nary houses,  not  inhabited  by  too  many  j)ersons,  these 
means  of  ventilation  may  be  sufHcient  for  all  i)ractical 
l)urposes.  These  various  methods  are  grouped  under 
the  term  natural  ventilation. 

There  arc  also  other  in<'ans  by  which  a  larger  and 
more  frecpient  exchange  of  air  is  produced.  Thoc 
are  openings  made  in  the  windows,  in  the  walU.  in 
the   lloor,  or  in   the  ceiling  and   the   roof.     They   are 
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termed  air  inlets  or  outlets,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion. Those  at  the  lower  part  of  a  room  usually 
serve  as  inlets  for  the  cold  air,  while  those  at  the 
upper  parts  usually  serve  as  outlets  for  the  warm 
air. 

Sometimes  the  upper  sash  of  a  window  is  movable 
and  tilted  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  come  in  and  out, 
or  the  glass  panes  are  sliding  or  in  the  form  of  mov- 
able louvers,  or  the  whole  glass  pane  swings  on  a  pivot. 
Circular  openings  sometimes  are  made  in  the  glass 
pane  and  are  either  left  open  or  fitted  with  a  perfo- 
rated sheet-metal  circle  revolving  with  the  inflow  and 
outflow  of  the  air.  The  lower  sash  may  also  be  raised 
and  have  a  board  placed  beneath,  thus  allowing  the 
air  to  get  in  upward  through  an  opening  between  the 
upper  and  lower  sashes.  The  walls  may  also  assist 
in  ventilation  by  special  devices  consisting  either  of 
perforated  bricks,  or  boxes  made  to  fit  in  the  wall, 
with  openings  allowing  the  inflow  of  air.  Such  open- 
ings may  also  be  made  in  the  ceilings  and  roofs. 
There  are  innumerable  devices,  all  serving  as  means  of 
ventilation  in  ordinary  houses. 

Mechanical  Ventilation. — This  means  removal  of  the 
air  from  the  room  or  introduction  of  air  into  the 
room  by  mechanical  means.  The  first  is  called  the 
vacuum  method,  the  latter  the  plenum  method  of 
ventilation. 

The  best  method  is  that  carried  on  from  a  central 
location  and  is  a  combination  of  the  plenum  or  pro- 
pulsion method  with  the  vacuum  or  exhaust  method. 
The  air  from  the  room  is  exhausted  by  mechanical 
means  and  is  remoNcd  through  a  system  of  openings 
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and  tiiltfs,  and  at  tlic  .>aiiic  linif  iVoli  air  t'nun  willi- 
(Uit  is  nu'cliauically  introdixi'd  llirmi^li  (iil)('>  and 
iipcnin^s. 

Tlic  ad\antai;i's  ol"  mechanical  ventilation  arc  nian\', 
for  tlicy  permit  control  not  onl\'  ot"  the  (|uantity  and 
Nt'locity  of  the  air  l)ron.uht  into  the  I'odin,  liut  also  its 
temperature,  moisture,  and  pnritx.  The  temperatnre 
of  tlie  air  i)ef()re  it  is  introduced  may  he  re<:;nlated  hy 
pnssini;  it  over  heated  or  cooled  coils.  The  amount 
of  moi^tni-e  may  also  he  reniilatcd  and  the  dn>t  or 
impurities  may  he  extracted  hy  ])assa^a'  through 
filtering  media.  Mechanical  means  of  ventilation  are 
employed  especially  in  sehools,  faetories,  theatres,  and 
other  piihlic  ])laces  where  larire  minihcrs  of  ))ersons 
catlier  within   a   i-oom. 

HEATING. 

The  human  hody  may  hear  "^reat  variations  in  exter- 
nal temperature  jirovidinj;  the  chani.je  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  is  not  too  sud<len  and  providing  the  equilih- 
rium  of  the  hody  tem|)erature  is  maintained  by  ])roi)er 
clothing,  food,  and  nmscular  exercise.  In  most  parts 
of  thi>  country  during  a  large  |)art  of  the  year  the 
temperature  of  the  air  within  the  rooms  and  houses 
would  he  too  low  for  comfort  and  health  if  it  were  not 
raised  hy  artificial  means.  There  arc  certain  hygienic 
drnian(U  for  heating  houses  which  ma\'  he  foi'uiulatcd 
as  follows: 

I.  There  nni-^t  he  an  c(pial)lc  tcmi)eraturc  within 
the  liou>e,  and  the  heating  ai)i)aratus  mu>t  therefore 
he  easil\-  regulate(l. 
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2.  The  heating  must  be  continuous  so  that  there  is 
no  sudden  fall  of  temperature  during  night. 

3.  The  heating  should  not  add  any  impurities  to 
the  air  in  the  form  of  dusts,  smoke,  or  gas. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  between 
58°  and  70°  F.,  with  a  relative  humidity  of  40  to  60 
per  cent. 

5.  The  heating  process  should  be  simple  and  free 
from  dangers  of  explosion,  etc. 

6.  The  heating  should  be  inexpensive  and  accom- 
plished with  as  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  dweller 
as  possible. 

Means  and  Methods  of  Regulation  of  Temperature. — 
As  a  rule  no  attempts  are  made  to  regulate  the  tem- 
peratures of  our  rooms  by  artificial  means  during 
summer.  Some  lowering  of  the  temperature  may  be 
gained  by  preventing  insolation,  by  window  curtains, 
blinds,  etc.,  by  revolving  electric  fans,  and  by  opening 
windows  and  doors. 

The  heating  of  rooms  is  accomplished  by  burning 
certain  materials  called  fuels.  These  fuels  are  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  straw,  corn-stalks,  dry  peat,  wood, 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  coke,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

Heating  may  be  local  or  central.  In  local  heating 
the  fuel  is  burned  in  the  room  to  be  heated.  In  central 
heating  the  fuel  is  burned  in  a  central  location  and 
the  heat  is  conveyed  into  the  rooms  by  means  of  air, 
water,  or  steam. 

Local  Heating. — The  fuel  is  burned  in  special  recep- 
tacles, either  open,  called  grates,  or  closed,  called  stoves. 

Grates. — The  form  of  radiant  heat  represented  in 
the  various  open  grates  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
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methods  ot'  house  waniiiiii:;  known.  A  hir^c  |)(rccnt- 
age  of  the  heat,  s(»nie  say  SS  per  cent.,  is  totally  lost. 
The  greatest  oi)je(tion,  howexcr,  is  that  tiie  heat 
evolved  is  distrihuted  unecnially,  that  coiisiderahle 
drafts  are  created,  and  that  wiiile  a  grate  fire  may 
look  cheerful,  it  is  neither  comfortable  nor  adequate. 
There  are  improved  forms  of  grates  in  which  a  greater 
combustion  of  fuel  is  accomplished  and  some  of  the 
objections  to  open  grates  are  overcome. 

Stoves. — Stoves  made  of  brick  or  glazed  tile  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  European  countries.  In  the  United 
States  cast-  and  wrought-iron  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively. Iron  heats  and  cools  very  rapidl\'  and  is  apt 
to  become  overheated.  The  use  of  stoves  is  often 
very  convenient,  but  is  inevitably  accompanied  by 
ashes  and  dirt,  and  the  need  of  carrying  coal  and  wood 
to  the  stoves.  The  air  of  rooms  heated  by  ordinary 
stoves  is  apt  to  be  overdry  and  overheated. 

Heating  with  Gas.— Gas  is  a  good  fuel  for  heating 
rooms  and  houses.  Gas  stoves  nuist  be  ])r()\i(!ed  with 
flues  leading  to  chimne\s  for  the  disposal  of  odors  and 
gases  from  the  stoves. 

Electricity. — Tliis  is  an  ideal  method  of  heating,  the 
only  objection  against  which  is  its  cost. 

Central  Heating. — The  central  heating  of  small 
liweUings  l)y  means  of  hot-air  furnaces  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  I'nited  States.  As  ordinarly  made 
the  hot-air  furnace  is  a  stove,  usually  placed  in  tlie 
cellar  and  enclosed  by  a  sheet-metal  jacket  at  some 
distance  from  the  stove.  The  space  between  the  stove 
and  the  jacket  contains  air,  which  is  brought  from 
the  outside  of   the  house    b\-  a  tul»e  or  mid-air  ho.r. 
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This  air  within  the  jacket  is  heated  by  the  coal  in  the 
stove,  and,  rising,  is  conducted  by  means  of  sheet- 
metal  pipes  or  ducts  into  the  various  rooms  of  the 
house.  The  cold-air  box  should  be  made  of  metal 
and  its  entrance  screened  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  dust.  The  hot-air  ducts  should  be  ample  and  have 
as  few  bends  as  possible.  The  advantages  of  hot-air 
furnaces  are  their  low  initial  cost  of  installation,  the 
absence  of  radiators  occupying  space  within  the  room, 
and  the  improved  ventilation  by  the  introduction  of 
warm  air.  The  objections  are  that  they  often  produce 
superheated  air  which  is  too  dry  and  that  the  air  often 
contains  dust,  coal  gas,  and  smoke. 

Hot-water  Heating. — In  this  most  simple  form  of 
heating  a  water  receptacle  is  heated  in  a  central 
location  within  the  house,  usually  the  cellar.  This 
receptacle  is  connected  with  an  ascending  pipe  leading 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  whence  a  descend- 
ing pipe  returns  the  water  to  the  original  receptacle 
below.  In  each  room  there  may  be  several  coils  of 
pipe  radiators  connected  with  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing pipes.  The  water  in  the  receptacle  or  heater  rises 
and  circulates  through  the  ascending  and  descending 
pipes  and  radiators.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  system  is  never  very  high  and  is  below  boiling- 
point.  The  heat  may  be  kept  up  continuously.  This 
is  the  best  system  of  house  heating,  especially  for 
houses  not  above  three  or  four  stories  in  height.  A 
hot-water  system  of  heating  costs  somewhat  more  to 
install  than  a  steam-heating  plant,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  simplicity  and  lesser  cost  of 
maintenance. 
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Steam  IJcittiiKj.  Ill  tliis  systciii  tlu-  pipes  arc  filled 
with  steam  under  low  or  liijjli  ])ress\>re  instead  of  hot 
water.  The  steain-heatiii^  j)hint  needs  exju-rt  attend- 
ance, a  hirije  consumption  of  coal,  and  cannot  he  well 
regulated  so  as  to  give  constant  iieat.  As  soon  as  the 
heat  in  the  hoilers  is  reduced  helow  the  i)rodu<tion  of 
vapor  tlie  pipes  and  radiators  are  suddenl\'  cooled  oi\. 
There  is,  therefore,  usually  a  marked  (htference  he- 
tween  day  and  night  temperatures  of  steam-lieated 
rooms.  An  annoying  concomitant  of  a  steam-heating 
sNstem  is  the  noise  and  hammering  within  the  ])ipes 
due  to  the  steam  meeting  witli  the  condeiLsed  water 
from  cooled-oft'  radiators.  This  is  called  "water  ham- 
mer" and  is  met  very  often.  There  are  a  munl)er  of 
different  systems  of  steam  heating. 

Tlu'  advantage  of  steam  iieating  are  tiiat  houses 
may  he  lieated  with  a  coni])arati\'el\'  small  installa- 
tion expense,  or  even  from  a  central  location  outside 
of  the  house,  and  also  that  houses  of  any  size  may 
he  heated  to  any  temperature  desired.  The  ohjection 
to  steam-heating  systems  are  the  need  of  specially 
trained  caretakers,  the  undue  heat  of  the  steam  pipes 
and  radiators,  the  usual  stoj)page  of  steam  at  night, 
and  the  comparatively  high  cost  in  fuel  consumption. 

Temperature  Regulation.-  The  degree  of  heat  in  the 
rooni.>  i>  measured  hy  thermometers;  the  <legree  of 
relative  humidity  or  moisture  in  the  air  is  measured 
!)>'  \arir>us  hygrometers.  In  houses  ])ro\ide(l  with  a 
mechanical  system  of  ventilation  and  heating  the 
tem|)erature  of  the  room  may  he  regulated  hy  thermo- 
stats and  tlu'  relative  lnunidit\  1)\'  humidostats. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

Water  and  Health. — Water  is  essential  to  human  life. 
Nothing  in  the  organic  world  can  exist  without  water; 
it  is  a  component  of  everything  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdom.  Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  himian  body  is  water.  \Yithout  water  life  can 
be  sustained  only  for  a  very  short  period. 

Water  is  needed  not  only  for  drinking  purposes, 
but  also  for  cooking  the  food,  for  washing  the  body, 
for  laundry  purposes,  for  cleaning  utensils,  and  for 
many  other  household  purposes.  The  quantity  of 
water  needed  for  the  various  household  purposes  varies 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  individual  and  the 
degree  of  civilization.  Thirty  gallons  of  water  per 
capita  per  day  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  while 
a  greater  supply  is  beneficial. 

Water,  chemically  pure,  consists  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen.  As  water  is  a  great 
solvent  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  pure;  it  con- 
tains various  ingredients  taken  up  from  the  objects 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Some  of  these  are 
harmless,  but  the  presence  of  others  in  drinking  water 
may  be  harmful. 

The  impurities  found  in  water,  which  may  have 
some  influence  upon  man,  may  be  gases,  minerals, 
organic  matter,  and  microbes.  The  gases  are  those 
which  are  a  component  part  of  air,  oxygen,  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

Water  dissolves  most  of  the  minerals  with  which  it 
may  come  in  contact,  and  among  those  which  may  be 
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I'dUiid    ill    water  aw   llif   lulldw  iiiu:  clilnridc^,   calciuiii, 
iiiaLriic^iiiiii,  irmi,  Militliiir,  ami  many  ntlicrs. 

The  (•ruaiiic  mailer  may  l»e  of  ve<,^elal>Ie  or  of 
animal  (H'i.^in.  Mieniscopie  plants.  vcjictaMe  hiuiS.'), 
detritus  of  ve<:etal)le  life,  as  well  as  the  jji-odiiets  of 
decompd^itioii  in  \ cuctahle  life,  are  aKundanlix'  found 
ill  water.  Sul)stances  of  animal  orijiiii  found  in  water 
inelude  minute  insects,  infusoria,  tlu>  ova  of  insects, 
some  minute  parasites,  suspended  animal  dehris, 
l)r(Mhi(t>  of  decomposition,  disinte^-ration,  and  putre- 
faction. 

The  nio.st  important  constitutents  of  water  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view  are  the  mierohes  or  repre- 
sentatives of  germ  life,  bacteria,  bacilli,  etc.  The 
millions  of  bacteria  usually  found  in  water  are  harm- 
less, as  a  rule,  but  there  may  be  some  which  may 
become  a  menace  to  health  and  life.  These  germs 
are  called  i)athogenic.  They  are  the  causes  of  the 
specific  diseases  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery, 
diarrhea,  and  other  similar  disorders.  They  get  into 
the  water  by  various  routes  and  means,  but  most 
connnonly  through  pollution  with  animal  sewage  and 
decomposed  organic  matter. 

Besides  the  impurities  enumerated  already,  water 
may  also  contain  certain  poisons  which  it  has  dissolved 
during  its  course  over  or  under  the  ground.  The  most 
imi)ortant  of  these  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  and 
>nlphm'. 

Water  and  Disease.  The  physical  impurities,  such 
as  the  debris  of  v<'getalilc.  animal,  and  mineral  matter, 
which  are  often  found  in  water,  ma\-  be  dangerous 
to  iiealtli,   because  of  the  <li>t urbances  tlu\v   cau-^e   in 
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the  digestive  tract.  The  degree  of  danger  depends 
upon  the  quantity,  composition,  etc.  The  chemical 
impurities  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  dissolved  metals 
or  gases,  and  include  sulphur,  lead,  arsenic,  and  other 
toxic  elements  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities.  The 
ingestion  of  water  containing  such  substances  may 
become  dangerous  to  health,  according  to  the  amount 
and  toxicity  of  these  ingredients. 

Certain  parasites  and  their  ova  are  also  found  in 
water.  Among  these  are  the  ova  of  tapeworms, 
roundworms,  and  especially  of  hookworms.  The  ter- 
rible scourge  of  "hookworm  disease"  in  the  Southern 
States  is  transmitted  by  means  of  water  containing 
the  ova. 

Typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery  have  been,  and  are 
frequently  caused  by  the  drinking  of  water  containing 
the  germs  of  these  infectious  diseases.  Indeed,  these 
have  been  properly  named  the  "water-borne  diseases." 
The  presence  of  typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery  geims 
in  water,  as  well  as  the  direct  transmission  of  such 
diseases  through  the  agency  of  water  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  There  are  also  abundant  data  which 
show  a  marked  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  such 
diseases  whenever  precautions  for  the  prevention  of 
contamination  or  for  purification  of  contaminated 
water  are  taken. 

Good  water  should  be  clear,  free  from  sediment 
and  suspended  matter,  colorless,  odorless,  aerated,  of 
a  pleasant  taste,  cool,  and  soft.  Water  is  judged  by  its 
palatability,  degree  of  hardness,  turbidity,  the  amount 
and  character  of  organic  contamination,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  metallic  poisons,  and  the  number  and 
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cliarjictcr  of  tlio  l>;i(trri;i  jircsciit.  All  ]);ilat;il)lr  water 
is  not  ncct'ssarilx  w  hok'soinc.  nor  is  a  water  had 
merely  hecaiise  it  may  he  uiipalatahle.  '{'he  taste 
of  water  depends  ui)on  the  temperature  and  upon 
the  i)reseiiee  of  air  and  carhoiiic  aei(h  As  earlionie 
acid  may  he  due  to  organic  deeom])osition,  water 
max  he  orijanically  contaminateij  and  still  taste 
pleasant;  on  the  other  hand,  cliemicallx  i)ure  dis- 
tilled wati'r  has  an  insipid  taste. 

The  hardness  or  softness  of  the  water  depends  upon 
the  presence  or  ahsence  of  carhonate  of  lime,  or  of 
the  sulphate  and  ciiloride.  Temporary  hardness  is 
cau.sed  hy  the  ])rcsencc  of  carhonate  of  lime  (chalk), 
which  i>  dri\'en  otl'  1)\  hoilinu;  permanent  hardness 
depends  upon  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  salts  of  mag- 
nesium, etc..  and  cannot  he  remoxed  hy  hoiling  the 
water.  Hard  water,  on  boilinji.  precipitates  the  salts 
upon  the  side  and  i)ottom  of  the  vessels,  and  thus 
j)revents  the  ])roper  cookint^  and  softening  of  certain 
vegetables;  hard  water  also  prevents  the  formation 
of  lather  and  the  dissoKing  of  soaj)  in  washing  clothes. 
Except  for  these  effects  it  is  que.stionahle  wlu>ther 
hard  water  is  otherwise  injurious. 

Sources  of  Water  Supply.  There  are  three  main 
sources  of  water  sui)pl>'  for  hal)itations:  (1)  rain 
water;    (2)  surface  water;   and    {'.\)   subsurface   water. 

Rdlti  Wilier. — Rain  water  is  the  purest  of  all  waters, 
unless  it  is  contaminated  by  the  impin'itie^  in  the  air 
during  it-  fall,  or  by  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  stored. 
Kain  water  i>  not  \t'r\  palatable  because  of  lack  (»f 
ai'ration.  but  i-«  \cry  good  for  cooking  and  laundry 
work  l)ecause  of  it>  >oftness. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  water  depends  npon  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall,  the  periodicity  of  the  fall,  and 
the  area  of  the  collecting  vessels.  As  a  constant 
source  of  water  supply  rain  water  cannot  very  well 
be  depended  upon,  and  in  cities  in  which  the  surface 
air  is  apt  to  be  much  contaminated,  rain  water  is  not 
without  dangers  because  of  the  impurities  it  gathers 
during  its  fall.  In  farm  houses  and  rural  communi- 
ties the  collection  of  rain  water  as  a  supplementary 
source  may  be  of  benefit,  provided  care  is  taken  that 
the  tubs,  barrels,  tanks,  or  cisterns  wherein  it  is 
collected  are  clean,  free  from  impurities,  and  kept 
covered  after  the  collection  of  water. 

Surface  Water. — Surface  waters,  hke  ponds,  lakes, 
and  streams,  are  not  a  very  good  source  for  water 
supplies,  because  they  are  easily  contaminated  with 
sewage  and  other  organic  materials  \vhich  are  so  abun- 
dant upon  the  soil,  especially  about  or  near  human 
habitations.  They  are  principally  collections  of  the 
drainage  of  the  very  much  polluted  surface  soil  and 
may  contain  any  dangerous  impurities,  like  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever  and  others.  Large  and  swift  rivers 
and  very  large  lakes  are  sometimes  used  as  a  source 
of  water  supply,  but  even  these  are  apt  to  be  danger- 
ous unless  the  water  for  drinking  purposes  is  taken 
far  from  the  shore  or  is  purified  before  use. 

Subsoil  Water. — A  large  proportion  of  the  water 
falling  upon  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow 
slowly  sinks  into  the  soil  through  its  porous  strata 
until  it  finds  a  stratum  which  is  impermeable.  It 
then  collects  and  forms  underground  water  reservoirs 
which  are  at   a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the 
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siirfaoo,  and  can  l)c  rcadird  l»y  diu'iriii.ir  <1<'<'I)  ciioii;,'!! 
into  tlu>  f^round. 

l)iirin<i  the  ])rn(c>s  (tf  pcrcohitinii  into  tlic  .uroiiml 
the  water  is  filtcri-d  and  loses  some  ot"  its  inipnritics, 
hnt  in  ])assini;  tin-on,i,^li  tiie  \arions  soils  it  nia\'  take 
nj)  certain  minerals  with  which  it  conies  in  contact 
and  the>e  iu'come  snspended  or  dissoKcd  in  it. 

Tlio  nnderj,'round  water  basins  lie  sometimes  at  a 
very  ^reat  d(^])th.  The  water  tlH'n'in  is  in  constant 
motion  in  a  xcrtical  or  horizontal  direction,  and  as 
the  ])ressnr(>  is  sometimes  jjreat  tlie  water  may  crop 
ont  at  some  snrface  in  the  form  of  si)rinf!;s.  Tlie 
water  in  such  sjjrincs,  when  at  a  proi)er  t(>m])era- 
tnre  and  free  from  minerals,  is  i)alatable  and  whole- 
some. Sometimes  these  springs  have  considerable 
mineral  ingredients  dissolved,  and  are  at  high  tem- 
perature, owing  to  the  character  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  the  water  traverses.  These  arc  the  sources  of 
"hot"  or  "mineral"  springs. 

The  deej)-lying  underground  water  may  be  reached 
by  driving  wells  into  the  ground  into  the  lower  imper- 
meable stratum.  \Vater  from  deep  wells  of  this 
kind  is  very  good.  The  water  from  shallow  wells  or 
those  dug  into  the  first  near-sm'facc-l>  ing  under- 
ground water  basin  is  ajjt  to  be  impure,  because  such 
wells  usually  ta|)  a  subsoil  water,  which  is  gained  by 
surface  drainage  from  localities  largely  contaminated 
with  organic  matter,  manure,  and  sewage. 

The  pri\  ies  and  cesspools  near  liaititations  almost 
always  drain  their  lifjuid  contents  into  the  sources 
from  which  shallow  wells  get  their  water,  and  many 
epidemics    of  typhoid   and   other  diseases  have  been 
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traced  to  the  use  of  polluted  shallow  well  water. 
Shallow  wells  are  also  called  dug  wells  to  distinguish 
them  from  deep  and  artesian  wells,  which  are  com- 
monly bored  or  driven.  Wells  must  be  dug  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  houses  and  stables,  and  at 
places  where  no  surface  impurities  can  drain  into 
them.  They  should  be  lined  with  brick  and  cement, 
or  with  glazed  tiles  set  in  cement,  and  also  fitted 
with  proper  covers  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  filth 
from  the  outside.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  well 
in  buckets  or  pails  either  worked  by  hand,  windlass,  or 
by  means  of  suction  pumps  or  other  mechanical  devices. 

Aqueducts. — For  the  supply  of  large  towns  with  their 
millions  of  population  immense  water-supply  works  are 
needed.  Their  construction  and  the  supervision  of  the 
water  area  must  be  in  charge  of  engineers. 

House-water  Supply. — Where  there  is  a  town-water 
supply  system,  houses  are  supplied  from  the  street 
mains;  the  size  of  the  street  mains  depends  upon  the 
water-pressure  and  the  number  of  houses  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  branch  house-water  supply  pipes  coming 
from  the  street  mains  should  not  be  less  than  three- 
quarters  inch  for  small  houses  and  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  for  larger  houses.  The  house  pipes 
are  connected  with  the  street  pipe  by  "  corporation 
taps."  There  should  be  a  stop-cock  under  the  side- 
walk, and  also  one  on  the  service  pipe  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cellar.  Street  mains  are  made  of  galvanized 
iron;  some  of  the  house  pipes  may  be  made  of  lead. 
The  materials  and  workmanship  of  all  water  pipes 
must  be  of  the  best,  and  they  shoukl  be  protected 
from  freezing  whenever  exposed. 
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Wlu'iu'vcr  the  ])rcssiir('  of  the  street  inaiiis  is  iiisiidi- 
eieiit  to  lift  the  water  to  the  heij^lit  of  the  U|)|)er  stories 
of  a  house.  >torai:e  tanks  or  cisterns  must  he  |)ro\i(l(M| 
upon  tlie  roof.  'I'hese  tanks  are  eoininonly  niaile  of 
ee<hjr  or  cypress  wood,  are  rouml  in  shajx-,  and  >houlil 
rest  upon  a  sohd  foun(hition.  ])retVral)Iy  upon  iron 
l)eauis.  \\  hen  locatcil  within  the  house  the  tanks  are 
metal  lined.  All  tanks  should  i)e  i)ro\ided  with  suit- 
able covers,  also  with  overflow  ])ipes  and  water-wa.ste 
protecting  valves.  The  overflow  max  he  discharged 
onto  the  roof,  or  lead  down  into  the  cellar  and  dis- 
charged into  a  sewer-comiected.  |)roperly  trapped 
water-snpj)lied  open  sink. 

In  order  to  lift  the  water  to  the  highest  .story  some 
mechanical  means,  sucii  as  jjumps,  driven  by  gas, 
steam,  or  electricity,   may  be  necessary. 

Hot-water  Supply. — Modern  houses  are  not  only 
provided  with  hot  water,  but  provisions  are  also 
made  to  suj)ply  the  house  with  hot  water  necessar.\- 
for  l)athing.  washing,  and  cleaning  ])urposes. 

The  hot-water  supply  is  derived  in  most  houses  from 
boilers  of  copj)cr  or  iron,  connected  with  the  kitchen 
range.  In  larger  houses  special  hot-water  furnaces 
and  boilers  may  be  provided,  from  which  the  hot- 
water  pipes  go  to  every  fixture  in  the  house.  The 
heating  of  water  by  means  of  electricity  is  practicable 
wherever  there  is  electric  power  within  the  house.  A 
simple  device  to  heat  water  in  a  vessel  is  by  means  of 
an  electrically  heated  metal  coil  placed  in  the  ves.sel. 

Purification  of  Water.  The  large  amount  of  impuri- 
ties, some  of  them   Ncrv  dangerous  to  the  health  and 

life  of  the  consuiner>,  wliich  are  coninionh    found   in 
4 
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drinking  water  render  the  problem  of  water  purifica- 
tion an  important  one  from  a  sanitary  stand-point. 
Water  purification  should  be  twofold,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Whenever  the  water  supply  is  collective,  public, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  the  community  at  large  should 
provide  for  proper  water  purification.  Whether  there 
is  a  public  water-purification  plant  or  not,  every 
individual  household  should  provide  some  means  of 
local  water  purification. 

Methods  of  Domestic  Water  Purification. — 
Water  may  be  purified  for  domestic  use  by  sedimen- 
tation, boiling,  distillation,  chemical  means,  and  by 
filtration. 

Sedimentation. — Water  may  be  freed  from  its  coarser 
particles  of  impurities  of  sand  and  dirt  by  letting  it 
stand  in  a  vessel  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
This  may  also  free  the  water  from  such  organic  matter 
and  impurities  as  are  held  in  suspension,  without, 
however,  clearing  it  of  the  impurities  held  in  solution. 

Boiling. — All  living  organic  matter  and  germs  are 
destroyed  by  raising  the  temperature  of  water  to  the 
boiling-point  and  by  keeping  it  at  that  temperatue 
for  a  certain  time.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
available  method  of  purification,  and  is  also  the  most 
efficient.  The  objection  against  boiled  water  is  the 
insipid  taste  which  results  from  the  expulsion  of  air 
and  carbon  dioxide  by  the  process  of  boiling.  The 
pleasant  taste  of  the  water  may  be  restored  to  boiled 
water  by  aeration,  or  by  charging  it  with  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Distillation. — This  is  the  surest  and  best  means  of 
removing  all  impurities.     It  kills  all  germs,  including 
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iill  <tt"  tlu'  spores,  and  <:ivi's  an  ahsolutrly  i)iir(>  water 
which  when  aerated  or  char.m'd  with  carhoii  (Mo\i(h- 
is  \-ery  pahitalih'  in  aihhtion  to  Ix'ini:  pnre.  The  ohjec- 
tion  to  distilhition  of  water  for  (h»niestie  purposes 
lies  in  the  necessity  f(»r  a  proper  apparatus;  hut  the 
time  seems  to  l)e  ap|)roaciiin<;  wlien  every  house  will 
l)c  furnished  with  watcr-(li>tillin;r  apparatus  just  as  it 
is  at  present  furnished  with  a  cookinj:  range  and  hot- 
water  hoiler.  The  apparatus  to  l)e  of  value  >houl(l 
he  sinii)le  in  construction,  easily  o])erate(l.  (lui'al)le, 
strong,  and  readily  eleansihle.  It  should  furnish  an 
adequate  supi)ly  of  water  for  all  domestic  purposes 
with  little  tronhle  and  at  small  ct)>t.  Such  an  ideal 
ai)paratus  has  not  as  yet  heen  invented,  l»ut  there 
are  a  number  of  de\ices  which  api)roach  it  and  may 
safely  be  used. 

Chemical  Mrnns. — The  settling  of  turhid  water 
may  be  ha>tene(l  by  th<'  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
alum  (not  more  than  six  grains  to  the  gallon).  The 
addition  of  small  fpiantities  of  ])otassium  i)erniaii- 
ganate  has  a  destructive  effect  ni)on  organic  matter. 
Addition  of  tea  leaves  and  other  vegetal)les  con- 
taining tannin  i>  said  to  reduce  the  danger  from 
organic  imi)uritie>.  l»ut  this  is  i)roblematic.  Other 
chemicals,  like  borax  aiul  i)oracic  acid,  cojjper  sul- 
phate, etc.,  have  been  advocated.  l)Ut  when  u>ed  in 
too  small  (piantities  they  are  of  little  or  n«»  value; 
when  u>cd  in  largci'  (piantities  the\'  ma>  become  almost 
as  dangerous  to  health  a-  the  iinpuriticv  which  the\-  are 
intended  to  destroy. 

Watku  Fii.tra  I  IoN.  Water  ma.\-  ix-  j)uriticd  by 
filtration.    /.    ( .,    l)\    letting    the    water    pass    through 
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some  material  which  is  capable  of  retaining  some  or 
all  of  the  contained  impurities.  The  value  of  a  water 
filter  depends  upon  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  character  of  the  filtering  medium  and  its 
ability  to  retain  and  remove  from  the  water  as  many 
impurities  as  possible. 

2.  The  thoroughness  of  the  process  and  its  rapidity. 

3.  The  ready  cleansing  of  the  filtering  media  and  its 
ready  disinfection. 

4.  The  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  accessibility  of  the 
filter. 

It  is  claimed  for  some  filters  that  they  are  able  to 
remove  all  the  organic  impurities  from  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  bacteria,  but  this  is  not  yet  proved. 
It  is  certainly  true  only  of  a  very  few  filters  upon 
the  market,  and  of  those  only  when  they  are  new. 
Whenever  water  is  suspected  of  containing  patho- 
genic bacteria,  dependence  upon  filters  may  become 
dangerous  to  health,  and  distillation  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  securing  purity  of  drinking  water. 

The  materials  which  are  used  for  filtering  water 
are  sponges,  wool,  asbestos,  sand,  stone,  porcelain, 
infusorial  earth,  spongy  iron,  magnetic  carbide  of 
iron,  charcoal,  etc.  Sponges,  wool  materials,  and 
asbestos  cannot  A'ery  well  be  depended  upon;  at  best 
they  act  but  mechanically,  easily  get  dirty,  and  are 
difficult  to  clean.  Sand  and  porous  stone  will  arrest 
suspended  matter;  they  may  even  remove  some  of 
the  organic  matter.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  organic 
impurities  and  microbes  can  be  removed  by  them. 
Charcoal  is  a  very  good  filtering  medium  in  some 
respects.     Animal    and   not   wood    charcoal    is    used. 
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AniiiKil  charcoal  is  prcpanMl  from  calcined  cnislicd 
animal  hones,  and  ma>  h»'  n>cd  in  hlock  form  or  in 
tlie  form  of  a  jiowdcr.  <  harcoal  rcmo\c^  cnlnrinj; 
matter  and  considerahle  or<:anic  matter  from  water, 
hilt  does  not  remove  all  organic  impurities,  ('harcoal 
used  for  filtering  must  he  frecjuently  recalcined.  I  n- 
glazed  procelaiu  is  used  for  filtering  purposes  aiid  is 
quite  effective  in  remoring  water  impurities,  ])ro- 
vided  the  filtering  porcelain  is  frequentl>'  cleansed, 
as  the  impurities  are  apt  to  hecome  clogged. 

Infusorial  earth  is  used  in  the  Herkefeld  filter. 
It  is  pressed  in  the  form  of  hollow  tuhes.  The  water 
passes  under  pressure  through  the  fine  pores  of  tlie 
filter  and  gains  access  to  the  tap.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  filter  that  when  new  it  will  remove  all  organic 
matter  and  bacteria  from  the  water.  The  filter  is 
made  in  various  forms  and  sizes  and  may  be  attached 
the  the  house-sink  faucet.  The  filtering  tube  must 
be  removed  frequently,  sometimes  more  than  once  a 
day,  and  the  dirt  accumulating  upon  the  surfaces 
washed  off",  otherwise  the  filtering  process  becomes 
slower  and  slower  and  stops  when  the  pores  of  the 
tubes  become  clogged. 

Ice. — The  use  of  frozen  water  in  the  form  of  ice  is 
very  extensive,  and  when  used  for  drinking  ])urposes 
there  is  the  same  danger  of  organic  imi)urities  as  in 
ordinary  unfrozen  water. 

As  most  of  the  ice  used  is  oi)tained  from  the  surface 
of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  subject  to  organic  con- 
tamination, tlie  use  of  ice  may  become  very  dangerous. 
It  is  best  to  use  ice  only  as  a  cooling  medium,  with- 
out  melting   it    for   drinking   i)urj)oses.     Ice   may    be 
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made  from  distilled  or  boiled  water,  and  is  then  free 
from  impurities.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally 
that  freezing  does  not  kill  the  bacteria  in  the  water. 
Ice-chests  and  refrigerators  have  become  a  household 
necessity.  They  are  commonly  made  of  wood,  hard 
wood  is  best,  with  mineral  packing  in  the  double 
wall  to  insure  non-conductivity.  Within  the  refrig- 
erator is  lined  with  metal  or  porcelain  or  enamelled 
iron.  Some  refrigators  are  kept  cold  by  means  of 
electricity  without  the  use  of  ice. 

The  waste  pipes  from  the  ice-box  should  never 
connect  directly  with  the  plumbing  of  the  house,  but 
should  discharge  into  the  sewer-connected,  properly 
trapped,  water-supplied,  open  sink.  The  waste  pipe 
is  sometimes  provided  with  flap  valve  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  warm  cellar  air. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

Sewage  and  its  Disposal. — One  of  the  most  important 
needs  in  connection  with  human  habitations  is  the 
disposal  of  the  organic  matter  and  sewage  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  average  adult 
passes  about  3  ounces  of  solid  and  about  40  ounces 
of  liquid  excreta,  which  when  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  house  dwellers  forms  a  large  amount  of  organic 
detritus.  This  organic  matter  if  left  exposed  for 
some  time  begins  to  decompose  and  undergo  putre- 
factive changes,  evolving  foul  gases  and  odors  during 
the  process.  The  solid  excreta  may  also  contain  a 
large  number  of  germs,  some  of  which,  such  as  the 
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^cniis  III'  cholcrM.  typhoid,  intestinal  disease,  and 
others,  are  ]iath(>^enic.  'I'he  ortranie  excreta  and 
detritus  are  einhraeed  under  the  ^'eneral  term  of 
"sewa^M'."  and  luiless  there  i>  |)r()i)er  and  eH'ective 
disj)()sal  they  l)e('()iiie  not  only  disai:reeal)le  and  uii- 
|)leasant.  hecause  of  the  foul  odors  and  t,Mses,l)nt,  also, 
at  time-,  dauLTcrons  to  iiealth  and  life. 

Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal.  Tin-  j^rincipal  methods 
of  ultimate  disj)()sal  of  sewaj^e  are  the  followinji: 
Cremation,  chemical  i)reeipitation,  land  irrigation, 
disposal  into  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  the  various 
modern  bacterial,  sejKic,  and  biological  methods. 

The  innnediate  disposal  of  sewage  from  the  houses 
may  he  dry  or  by  means  of  water.  In  isolated  houses 
without  water  suj)ply,  and  with  a  few  house  dwellers, 
the  means  of  disposal  of  sewage  is  by  pails,  earth 
closets,  privy  vaults,  and  cesspools.  When  there  is 
a  water-supply  system  the  sewage  may  be  carried 
out  through  a  system  of  plumbing  pipes  and  fixtures, 
and  be  disposed  of  in  cesspools  or  through  land 
irrigation. 

Pail  Sysfem. -The  pail  system  is  by  means  of  the 
simple  experlient  of  gathering  the  solid  excreta  into 
tight  pails  or  receptacles  and  then  removing  the 
content-  when  the  pails  are  full. 

Privy  Vaults.  Privy  vaults  are  in  extensive  u>e  in 
this  coimtry,  in  rural  communities,  villages,  farms, 
and  in  some  cities  which  are  not  sewered.  There  are 
a  large  ninnber  of  them  in  the  outlying  boroughs  of 
New  York  and  the  outskirts  of  other  cities. 

The  privy  vault,  as  ordinaril.x  con.strueted,  is  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  o\-er  which  there  i-  ;i  rai>e(|   platform 
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with  a  seat,  the  whole  covered  with  some  sort  of  a 
shed.  The  privy  is  always  a  nuisance,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  house,  of  the  foul  odors  emanat- 
ing from  it,  the  flies  and  insects  it  attracts,  the 
contamination  of  surrounding  soil,  and  the  possible 
pollution  of  near-lying  wells  and  water  courses. 

This  pollution  of  the  water  and  of  the  soil  is  the 
greatest  objection  against  privy  vaults.  These  privies 
remain  in  the  same  place  so  many  years  that  the 
soil  beneath  them  becomes  a  veritable  sewage  lake 
from  which  contamination  of  the  surrounding  soil  and 
of  the  water  supply  nearby  results.  The  diseases 
which  may  be  due  to  such  soil  pollution  are  typhoid 
fever,  hookworm,  dysentery,  tapeworm,  etc.  In  the 
South  the  terrible  ra^'ages  of  the  hookworm  disease 
are  due  mainly  to  soil  pollution  and  unsanitary  privies. 

The  principal  i)arts  of  a  privy  are  the  shed,  the 
seat,  and  the  receptacle  into  which  the  excreta  are 
dropped.  The  shed  in  a  sanitary  privy  should  be 
made  of  tightly  fitted  boards,  with  windows  properly 
screened  and  doors  well  closed  in  order  to  prevent 
insects  and  flies  from  gaining  access.  The  seat  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  convenient  for  use,  and  should 
be  free  from  contamination  of  excreta.  The  receptacle 
or  the  place  into  which  the  excreta  are  dropped  should 
be  more  than  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  from  which 
the  liquids  percloate  into  the  surrounding  soil,  and  in 
which  the  excreta  remain  and  decompose;  it  should 
be  made  water-tight  by  being  lined  with  cement  or 
some  non-absorbent  material.  The  excreta  when 
dropped  into  this  water-tight  receptacle  will  remain 
there  and  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time.     A 
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>till  l)rttt>r  iiu'tliod  is  to  ])Iii(r  in  such  \viitcr-ti;,'lit 
rcccptaclt's  a  ti<:lit  |)t)rtal)lc  pail  whicli  is  luuif;  on  a 
hook  from  tiu-  x-at.  The  cxtrcta  arc  (h-op])C(l  directly 
into  the  pail,  which  may  he  renioNcd  as  soon  as  it  fills, 
and  the  contents  cremated  or  disintVcted.  the  pail 
cleansed,  washed,  an<l  disinfected,  and  returned  to 
its  place.  For  the  i)urpose  or  removing;  these  pails 
and  cleaning  the  vault  beneath  the  privy  each  part 
of  the  privy  should  be  made  with  a  slinj;  cover  so  as 
to  i)e  accessible. 

Cesspools.-  These  may  be  used  when  the  house  is 
pro\i(lcd  with  fixtures  and  pipes  to  carry  the  sewage 
out.  and  to  collect  it  in  a  cesspool  at  a  point  distant 
from  tile  house.  The  so-called  "leeching"  cesspools, 
which  are  not  water-tight  and  allow  liciuids  to  drain  into 
the  groimd,  are  oj)en  to  the  same  objections  as  privy 
vaults.  AVhen  cesspools  are  water-tight,  they  must 
be  emptied  at  periodical  intervals  or  provided  with 
automatic  ejectors  and  siphon  apparatus  to  discharge 
their  contents.  The  best  nuxle  of  discharge  is  by 
means  of  a  system  of  intermittent  filtration,  or  subsoil 
irrigation.  The  sewage  is  emj)tied  into  earthenware 
pipes  with  open  joints,  which  lies  several  feet  under 
ground  and  radiate  in  different  directions,  through 
land  tt>  be  irrigated.  The  liquid  sewage  drains  into 
the  ground  at  the  joints  and  is  efi'ectively  disposed 
of,  enriching  the  land. 

•  Tlif  Wdtrr-cdrrKKjf  Mcthiid.'^  This  method  is  now 
extensively  used  in  cities  and  towns  where  sewers 
are  built.  It  is  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the 
liquid  and  sewage  contents  of  hou.ses  and  streets. 
The   sewage   from    the  sewers   is  either   collected    and 
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led  to  the  ultimate  disposal  works,  or  is  carried  into 
the  sea  and  water  courses. 

There  are  two  methods  of  sewering  houses  by  water 
carriage.  In  the  combined  method  not  only  sewage 
proper  is  carried  away  through  the  plumbing  pipes 
and  the  street  sewers,  but  also  all  other  waste  waters, 
and  especially  all  rain  water  collected  from  the  roofs. 
In  the  separate  system  the  rain  water  is  disposed  of 
by  means  of  separate  pipes,  and  the  sewers  proper 
carry  away  only  the  liquid  and  solid  waste  matters 
from  the  house  itself.  In  the  separate  system  the 
pipes  are  smaller,  and  thus  decrease  the  expense  of 
the  plumbing;  on  the  combined  system  the  pipes 
must  be  large  enough  to  discharge  the  sometimes 
enormous  amounts  of  storm  water.  The  combined 
system  is  the  one  used  more  extensively. 

Street  sewers  are  constructed  by  the  municipalities 
and  are  made  of  brick,  earthenware,  and  iron.  Every 
house  connects  with  the  street  sewer  by  separate 
house  sewers. 

PLUMBING. 

Materials. — The  plumbing  system  of  the  house 
consists  of  receptacles  (or  as  they  are  termed  "fix- 
tures") which  receive  the  various  forms  of  house 
waste,  and  of  pipes  connected  with  these  fixtures,  by 
means  of  which  the  waste  matter  is  carried  into  the 
street  sewer.  x4s  the  pipes  carry  waste  water  and  at 
times  considerable  quantities  of  gas,  the  materials 
from  which  the  pipes  are  manufactured  must  be 
strong,  durable,  and  water-  and  gas-tight. 

The  earthenware  or  "clay"  pipes  which  were  for- 
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nu'rl.\  rxtciisivt'ly  used  for  lioiisc  drains  and  house 
sowtM's  arc  (»l)j('ctional)l('.  'V\\c\  arc  ()hsf)lctc  now, 
and  nin^t  nHnii(ii»alitics  lia\f  |)ri)liil)Ht'(l  tlirir  use 
within  the  liousc  and  hniitcd  thcni  to  tlie  short  Icnjrtlis 
needed  for  liouse  sewers,  outsi<lc  of  houses,  when  they 
are  laid  on  rocky  or  soHd  ground.  'I'hc  only  advantage 
of  earthenware  is  its  cheapness;  hut.  on  the  other 
hand,  its  hrittleness  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  gas-tigiit  drains  to  withstand  any  long  and  con- 
stant ust'.  Karthcuware  house  drains  are  veritable 
channels  of  filth,  emitting  foul  and  offensive  odors. 

Lend. — l^ad  is  quite  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  piping.  It  has  some  advantages  in  its 
ductibility.  l)ut  the  ])ipes  are  heavy,  expensive,  and 
easily  injured  by  nails  driven  into  them,  by  being 
gnawed  through  by  rats,  etc.  The  use  of  lead  is 
limited  to  short  lengths  of  pipe,  to  branch  waste 
pipes  and  to  small-caliber  water  pipes. 

Inm. — The  material  which  is  almost  universally 
used  for  pipes  is  iron;  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
cheapness,  hardness,  durability,  and  tightness. 

Bnis.s-. — Brass,  nickel,  and  other  hard-metal  pipes 
might  be  used  were  it  not  for  the  expense.  (Jlass  is 
a  good  and  appropriate  material  for  ])iping.  and  when 
its  manufacture  is  perfected  it  will  probably  be  u-^ed 
extensively. 

Joints.  The  proper  joining  of  tiie  several  lengths 
of  pipe  used  in  tiie  house  is  of  great  importance, 
as  otherwise  the  system  cannot  be  made  gas-tight. 
Earthenware  pipes   are  joined    by   means  of   cement. 

Ivcad  pipes  are  joined  by  means  of  solder-wiped  joints. 
Tast-iron    pipes   are   j(»ineil    !•>    means   of   lead-ealkeil 
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joints.  Wrought-iron  and  brass  pipes  are  joined  by 
screw  joints.  Lead  j^ipes  are  joined  to  iron  pipes  by 
means  of  brass  ferrules. 

Pipes. — The  plumbing  system  within  the  house 
consists  of  several  pipes — vertical  and  horizontal. 

Vertical  Pipes. — The  vertical  pipes  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Rain  Leader. — This  carries  down  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof  into  the  house  drain. 

The  TVaste  Pipe. — This  carries  down  the  waste  water 
from  kitchen  sinks,  wash-basins,  laundry  tubs,  etc. 

The  Soil  Pipe. — This  is  connected  with  the  water 
closets  and,  usually,  with  the  bath  tubs,  and  carries 
down  the  sewage  and  waste  from  these. 

Horizontal  Pipes. —  The  House  Drain. — This  is  the 
principal  horizontal  pipe.  It  connects  with  all  the 
vertical  pipes  and  carries  away  the  whole  house-waste 
matter  into  the  street  sewer. 

House  Sewer.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  short 
length  of  drain  a  few  feet  outside  of  the  house  founda- 
tions which  leads  to  the  connection  with  the  street 
sewer.     It  is  really  a  part  of  the  house  drain. 

Sizes. — The  sizes  of  the  various  pipes  should  corre- 
spond with  the  amount  of  waste  matter  they  are 
supposed  to  carry.  There  is  no  advantage  in  making 
the  pipes  too  large;  smaller  pipes  are  apt  to  be  better 
flushed  than  larger  pipes.  A  two-inch  waste  pipe  with 
only  two  or  three  fixtures  attached  to  it  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  private  dwelling.  The  New  York  rules 
require  a  four-inch  pipe  in  tenemant  houses  where 
five  or  more  sinks  are  used.  Three-  and  four-inch 
soil  pipes  are  adequate  in  private  dwellings;  five-inch 
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pipes  are  retjuired  in  teiicinaiit  liouses  witli  five  or 
more  water  elosets.  Brancli  waste  ])ii)es  vary  from 
one  and  one-iialt'  incii  for  basin  and  lanndry  tnhs  to 
two-ineh  pipes  for  other  fixtures;  hraneii  soil  i)i])es 
should  not  be  less  than  four  inehes  in  diameter. 
Ibmse  drains  and  house  sewers  are  from  f(>\n-  to  six 
inehes  in  diameter,  aoeordinj;  to  t\\v  nunilxT  of 
fixtures  in  the  house.  The  six-inch  drains,  invariably 
demanded  by  municipal  authorities,  are  sometimes 
entirely  too  larjie  to  be  properly  flushed. 

Sewer  Air. — The  materials  of  which  pipes  are  made 
should  be  perfectly  water-tijiht,  to  prevent  an\-  leak- 
age of  the  sewage  and  waste  fluids.  The  pipes  should 
also  be  (jus-tighi,  because  the  gases  generated  within 
the  pipes  are  believed  to  be  undesirable  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rooms  in  which  the  plumbing  pipes  are 
situated. 

The  plumbing  system  connects  the  house  with  the 
street  sewer,  and  the  same  ]iipes  which  serve  to  rid 
the  house  of  liquid  waste  and  sewage  matter  become, 
reciprocally,  a  direct  means  of  entrance  for  the  air 
and  gases  in  the  street  and  house  sewers  to  the  house 
and  rooms.     Is  this  <lesirable? 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  of  the 
common  terms  sewer  gas  and  sewer  air.  The  popular 
idea  of  sewer  gas  is  that  it  is  a  distinct  (jns,  some- 
thing like  illuminating  gas,  which  is  found  only  in 
sewers  and  i)lumbing  jiipes,  and  that  its  inhalation  i- 
harmful  to  a  great  degree.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  believe  that  sewer  gas  is  ca])able  of  ])roducing 
certain  diseases  like  typhoid  fever,  dii)htheria,  etc; 
and   not  so  long  ago  a  prominent  sanitary   inspector 
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asserted  that  she  traced  several  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  to  defecti^•e  pipes  under  sinks.  The  theory 
that  sewer  gas  causes  various  diseases  was  once  up- 
held by  noted  sanitarians,  and  seriously  advocated  by 
Drs.  Simon,  Richardson,  Gorfield,  and  others  equally 
prominent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  later  research  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  such  gas  as  sewer  gas.  What  is  termed 
sewer  gas  is  but  sewer  air,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  term  the  air  in  a  room  "room  gas"  than  the  air  of 
sewers  "sewer  gas."  The  sewer  air  may  at  times  be 
as  pure,  and  more  so,  than  the  air  of  rooms,  and,  at 
other  times,  it  may  contain  the  same  or  more  impurities 
than  room  air. 

The  impurities  ordinarily  found  in  sewer  air  are  an 
excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  illuminat- 
ing gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  ammonia, 
and  other  gases  found  wherever  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  takes  place;  there  may  also  be  found  a 
large  number  of  bacteria  and  various  microorganisms. 
This  composition  of  air  which  at  times  may  be  found 
in  sewers,  while  not  liable  to  directly  cause  various 
diseases,  is  certainly  not  desirable  as  an  additional 
mixture  to  the  air  in  our  rooms,  air  w^hich,  without 
any  additions,  is  rich  in  impurities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inhalation  of  impure  sewer  air  is  inju- 
rious to  human  beings,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
inhalation  of  any  impure  air,  and  therefore  it  is  impera- 
tive to  prevent  the  incoming  of  air  from  sewers  into 
the  house  and  rooms. 

Traps. — As  there  is  a  direct  connection  of  the  rooms 
with  the   sewer   in   the   house-plumbing  system,   the 
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prohlciii  is  liow  to  (liscoiiiH'ct  tlic  li(»us«'  trom  the 
sewer  and  at  the  sainc  tiiiu-  leave  the  i)luml)iiig  system 
to  pert'orm  it>  t'uiictioiis? 

Tlie  i)rol)lein  is  soKcd  1)\  means  of  traps. 

A  trap  is  a  bend  in  a  pipe,  so  construeted  as  to 
retain  a  certain  amount  of  water.  Tills  water  is  ealled 
siiiL  and  serves  as  a  l)arrier  to  the  baekflow  of  air 
from  tlie  sewer  into  liouse  pipes.  Traps  arc  es])e- 
eiall\'  constructed  in  them,  and  tlnis  cut  off  eonnnuni- 
cation  between  sewer  and  house. 

Tlie  house  is  disconnected  from  the  sewer  by  the 
main  trap  on  the  house  drain.  This  serves  as  the  priii- 
cil)al  barrier  to  the  inflow  of  sewer  air  into  the  house, 
but  there  are  also  additional  traps  on  the  branch 
jiipes  under  each  and  every  fixture  which  serve  to 
j^revent  the  bad  air  in  the  house  pipes  from  cominji 
into  the  room  from  and  through  the  fixtures.  Thus 
there  are  a  main  trap,  the  house-drain  trap,  and  a 
multitude  of  fixture  trai)s.  The  traps  are  made  in 
\arious  forms,  and  have  innumerable  names  and 
shai)es,  but  all  are  intended  to  serxc  the  same  pur])osc. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  mechanical  traps  with 
various  devices  for  strengthening  the  action  of  the  traj) 
as  a  .S7Y//.  Of  course,  as  everywhere  in  plumbing,  the 
simpler  the  contri\ance  the  better  it  is.  'i'he  most 
commonly  used  traps  are  the  "running  trap"  on 
house  drain  and  the  "S"  traps  on  fixtures. 

Loss  of  Seal. The  traps  can  be  depended  njjon 
only  as  long  as  their  seal,  i.  r.,  the  water  in  them,  is 
intact;  but  if,  for  any  reason,  this  seal  is  broken  or 
"lost,"  it  is  evident  that  the  traj)  becomes  useless. 
There   are  a   number  of  causes,  such  as  evaporation, 
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momentum,  capillary  attraction,  siphonage,  and,  per- 
haps, hack  pressure,  through  which  a  trap  may  k)se 
its  seal  and  thus  become  ineffective  as  a  barrier  to 
sewer  air. 

Loss  by  Evaporation. — The  water  in  a  trap  may 
evaporate  if  the  fixture  over  the  trap  is  not  used  for 
a  long  time;  hence,  house  dwellers  may  find  the 
houses  they  left  for  the  summer  full  of  bad  air  on 
their  return,  owing  to  the  loss  of  seal.  This  evapora- 
tion can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  use  of  the 
fixture,  or  by  filling  in  the  traps,  before  leaving  and 
closing  up  the  house,  with  some  oil  or  other  non- 
evaporable  material. 

Loss  by  Momentum. — Loss  of  seal  by  momentum 
is  due  to  negligence  in  pouring  into  a  fixture  a  large 
amount  of  water,  suddenly  and  forcibly,  so  that  the 
momentum  is  insufficient  to  empty  the  trap  as  well. 
This  can  be  prevented  only  by  care. 

Loss  by  Siphonage. — A  more  important  loss  of  seal 
occurs  through  siphonage.  The  water  in  the  trap  or 
seal  is  suspended  between  two  columns  of  air,  and  is 
influenced  by  any  and  all  currents  of  air  on  either 
side  of  the  seal.  A  discharge  of  water  from  a  large 
fixture  connected  with  a  vertical  pipe  acts  like  the 
drawing  of  a  cork  or  piston  through  the  pipe,  /.  c,  it 
creates  a  vacuum  behind  it,  causes  great  suction,  and 
draws  out,  or  "siphons"  out,  any  water  which  may 
be  in  the  trap. 

By  "siphonage"  is  therefore  meant  the  emptying 
of  the  seal  of  the  trap  by  the  aspiration  of  the  water 
in  the  trap  as  a  result  of  the  downward  rush  of  water 
in  the  pipes  with  which  the  trap  is  connected. 
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The  si])honinf;  of  traps  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
larpe  houses  in  whicli  the  water  from  fixtures  in  the 
toji  floors  lias  a  distance  to  traxcl  and  falls  with  trreat 
nionientuni.  Every  disciiarge.  of  a  water  closet  on  a 
top  floor  will  siphon  out  the  seal  of  the  traps  of  sinks 
and  wash-basins  on  the  lower  floors. 

Loss  by  Back  Pressure. — This  iiappens  in  house- 
drain  traps  during  bi^  rain  storms  when  the  street 
sewers  are  overtiooded,  and  part  of  the  overflow 
hacks  up  into  house  drains  where  it  ina\'  force 
back  the  water  of  the  main  traj).  It  may  also 
occur  during  a  rise  of  tide  in  houses  near  the  shore. 
Wiiat  is  ordinarily  understood  by  back  pressure, 
however,  is  the  absorption  of  foul  gases  b\-  the  water 
in  a  trap  from  the  air  in  the  pipes.  As  the  water 
is  exposed  continuously  to  the  gases  in  the  pipes 
this  absorption  goes  on  all  the  time,  and  thus  the 
gases  may  enter  the  room  through  the  water  in  the  traps. 

Vent  Pipes. — The  prevention  of  the  siphonage  of 
traps,  as  well  as  of  the  back  pressure,  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  many  plumbers,  and  various  means  have 
been  employed  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  number  of 
mechanical  traps  have  been  invented,  but  they  all 
have  the  one  fatal  defect,  that  they  are  cumbersome 
and  do  not  prevent  the  evil  they  intend  to  remedy. 

Actual  backing  uj)  of  water  in  main  traps  can  be 
prevented  !)>'  the  tide  valves.  There  are  a  inunber  of 
these  oil  the  market,  and  most  of  them  serve  their 
j)urpose  well. 

The  back  |)re>>ure.  whi<h  consists  of  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  the  water  in  trai)s,  ran  very  well  be  pre- 
vented by  a  good  ventilation  of  the  pipe>.  This  is 
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readily  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  extension  of  the 
vertical  pipes  above  the  roof  and  by  the  fresh-air  inlet. 

The  siphoning  of  traps  in  houses  of  two  and  three 
stories,  in  which  the  fall  of  water  is  not  so  heavy  and 
the  momentum  consequently  not  so  great,  can  be 
prevented  by  the  ''non-siphoning"  traps. 

It  is  only  in  large  houses,  tenements,  factories,  etc., 
that  the  problem  of  siphonage  demands  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  system  of  pipes  called  "vent-"  or  "back- 
air"  pipes.  These  run  vertically  through  the  houses, 
and  by  their  branches  join  all  the  traps  near  their 
crown  and  thus  furnish  a  column  of  air  for  the  water 
seal  in  the  traps.  This  air  prevents  siphonage  be- 
cause it  is  more  easily  withdrawn  during  the  aspiration 
process  than  the  heavier  water  in  the  traps. 

The  vent-pipe  system  serves  also  as  an  additional 
means  of  ventilating  the  whole  pipe  system.  The 
objection  against  the  venting  pipes  is  the  additional 
expense.  ^Yhile  most  municipalities  strictly  demand 
vents  in  all  houses,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  installing  a  special  vent  system  will  not 
last  very  long,  especially  in  private  dwellings.  At 
present  the  tend^^ncy  is  toward  simplification  of  the 
pipe  system  of  the  house.  In  the  so-called  "one- 
pipe  system"  of  plumbing  the  vent  pipe  is  omitted, 
and  siphonage  is  prevented  by  the  installation  of 
"non-siphoning"  traps. 

PLUMBING  PIPES  AND  FIXTURES. 

The  plumbing  system  consists  of  the  various  fix- 
tures, such  as  sinks,  wash-basins,  laundry  and  bath 
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tiili->.  aiiti  the  water  (•1()M'1>.  All  these  fixtiiro  lead 
into  the  three  main  \ertieal  pipes  within  the  Irnnx', 
viz..  irasi-)'  and  .v'*//  pi])es.  with  the  rent  piju's  aceom- 
panyinj;  tliein.  All  tiie  vertical  |)ipes  in  turn  load 
into  the  iiori/ontally  running;  main  house  drdln  which 
connects  witli  the  street  sewer  through  the  short  house 
sewer. 

House  Drain.  The  house  drain  is  the  main  pipe. 
It  receives  all  the  drainage  from  the  vertical  pipes  in 
the  house  and  carries  it  to  the  street  sewer. 

The  house  drain  is  not  level,  hut  has  a  pifch  or  fall, 
in  order  to  assist  the  velocity  of  the  How  of  its  con- 
tents. The  rate  of  fall  siiould  n(»t  l)e  le>>  than  half 
an  incii  to  the  foot,  although  some  municipalities 
allow  a  fall  of  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Tiie 
rate  of  the  fall  depends  also  on  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

The  position  of  the  drain  under  the  house  should 
he  ahove  the  cellar;  on  the  cellar  floor,  or  under  the 
ground.  There  is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  |)lac- 
ing  of  any  plumbing  pipe  out  of  view;  especially  is  the 
general  practice  of  iiiding  the  house  drain  under  the 
cellar  floor  very  bad,  as  it  conceals  the  frequent 
defects  of  construction,  joints,  etc.,  and  is  likely  to 
cause  great  damage  to  the  cellar  and  foundati(»n>  by 
saturating  tliem  with  offensive  etlhivia  i)efore  the 
defects  are  detected.  When  the  house  drain  nms 
above  the  cellar  it  should  be  properly  supported, 
either  by  brick  j)iers  f)r  by  suitable  hangers  to  the 
wall.  When  it  runs  on  the  cellar  Moor  the  house 
drain  should  rest  in  speciall\-  constructed  concrete  or 
cement  l)e(b.  and  in  treiKJie-^  with  proj)er  beds  foi" 
the  hubs. 
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The  house  drahi  is  separated  from  the  house  sewer 
by  the  main  house  trap,  which  is  situated  near  the 
inside  house  wall.  It  should  be  provided  with  hand 
holes  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  with  tide  valves 
when  there  is  a  possibility  of  back  pressure  by  tide 
or  storm.  These  hand  holes  should  be  closed  by 
brass  screw  ferrules. 

The  fresh-air  inlet  is  a  cast-iron  pipe  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  It  enters  the  house  drain  on  the 
house  side  of  the  main  trap,  and  extends  to  the  outer 
air  at  or  near  the  curb,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  terminates 
in  a  receptacle  covered  by  an  iron  grating  in  the 
sidewalk.  This  form  of  fresh-air  inlet  is  almost  always 
ineffective,  because  the  iron  grating  and  the  fresh-air 
box  are  commonly  full  of  rubbish  and  dirt.  The 
extension  of  the  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  several  feet  above 
the  ground,  properly  protected  by  a  wire  basket  or 
otherwise,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen 
feet  from  windows,  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
fresh-air  box. 

The  Soil  and  Waste  Pipes. — The  soil  pipes  receive  the 
sewage  from  the  water-closets  and  the  bath  tubs  which 
are  commonly  located  in  the  water-closet  apartments. 

The  soil  pipe  is  made  of  heavy  cast  iron,  with  lead- 
calked  joints,  and  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
in  small  houses  and  five  inches  in  tenement  houses 
and  larger  buildings.  The  soil  and  waste  pipes  should 
never  be  built  in  the  walls,  but  should  be  exposed 
throughout  their  whole  length,  so  that  they  can  be 
inspected  at  all  times  and  that  defects  may  be  seen 
as  soon  as  they  occur.  If  the  pipes  are  gas-tight 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  their  exposure.     With  proper 
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bronziiij;  or  painting  they  need  not  be  artistically  more 
ol>jr(tioiial)lc  tlian  exposed  steam  pipes.  Specially 
built  shafts  in  which  tiie  pipes  are  soDietimes  placed 
must  be  made  wide  enough  to  allow  entrance,  inspec- 
tion, and  rei)airs. 

The  waatc  pipe  is  the  ])ipe  to  which  sinks,  laundry 
tubs  and  basins  are  connected.  It  is  of  heavy  cast- 
iron  with  lead-calked  joints,  and  varies  in  diameter 
from  tlu"ee  to  four  inches. 

Waste  and  soil  pipes  should  not  end  in  the  house, 
but  should  be  extended  open  above  the  roof,  at  least 
two  feet  above  every  coping.  As  the  extension  must 
be  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter,  two-  and  tlu-ee- 
inch  waste  pipes  will  have  to  be  increased  to  four 
inches  in  the  extension  pipe  above  the  roof.  Pipes 
of  larger  diameter  should  run  above  the  roof. 

Branch  soil  and  waste  pipes  run  from  the  various 
fixtures  to  the  main  soil  and  waste  pipes,  join  with 
''Y"  branches,  and  are  of  lead  when  less  than  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  of  iron  when  four  inches  and 
above.  Branch  waste  pipes  from  basins,  sinks,  and 
tubs  are  usually  one  and  a  half  inches  and  two  inches; 
branch  soil  pipes  of  water  closets  are  three  inches  and 
four  inches  (in  New  York  not  less  than  four  inches). 
The  traps  on  the  branch  soil  and  waste  pipes  are  not 
more  than  two  feet  from  the  fixture,  and  are  provided 
with  a  screw  cap  for  cleansing  purposes. 

Vent  pipes  and  branch  vents  are  of  iron.  The  size 
of  main  vent  pipes  depends  upon  the  nund)er  of 
fixtures  with  which  they  are  coimected.  The  main 
vents  either  run  above  the  roof  or  join  the  vertical 
pipes  abo\  t'  the  fixtures. 
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Rain  leaders  serve  to  collect  the  rain  water  from 
the  roof.  They  are  made  of  (jahanized  or  cast  iron, 
or  of  sheet  metal.  The  vertical  i)ii)e  only  is  trapped 
at  its  base  before  connection  with  the  house  drain. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  trap  is  to  prevent  sewer 
air  from  escaping  into  the  rain  leader  and  entering  the 
rooms  near  the  windows  of  which  the  rain  leader 
runs.  As  the  trap  of  the  rain  leader  is  frequently 
empty,  owing  to  evaporation  during  draughts  or 
freezing  during  winter,  and  as  the  rain  leader  is  situ- 
ated outside  of  the  house,  there  does  not  seem  much 
reason  for  its  being  trapped. 

Fixtures. — Sinks,  wash  basins,  laundry  and  bath 
tubs  are  made  of  various  materials.  From  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  the  worst  material  is  wood,  which  was 
formerly  much  used;  zinc  or  copper  lining  is  not 
much  better;  somewhat  better  is  cast  iron.  The  more 
modern  fixtures  are  invariably  made  of  enamelled 
iron,  which  is  smooth,  durable,  and  sanitary  in  all 
respects.  Porcelain  fixtures  are  more  expensive,  but 
their  advantage  over  enamelled  iron  when  properly 
made  is  small. 

Bath  tubs  are  commonly  in  the  same  room  with 
water  dosets.  They  are  connected  wdth  the  soil  pipes 
several  feet  below  the  water-closet  connection,  and 
if  not  vented  the  traps  are  apt  to  be  siphoned  by  the 
discharge  of  the  water  closets. 

The  overflows  from  bath  tubs  and  basins  should  be 
connected  on  the  inside  of  the  trap  on  the  same  fixture. 
Standpipe  overflows  are  preferable  to  fixed  ones. 

Refrigerators  should  not  be  directly  connected  with 
the  plumbing  system  of  a  house,  but  their  waste  pipes 
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should  Ik-  luatlr  to  tliscliar^^c  into  proiK-rly  ir.-ipixd, 
sewrr-c'oniu'cted.  \vatt'r-sui)i)li(tl  o|)fii  sinks. 

'V\\v  scdiiiu'iit  ])i|H'^  of  kitchen  l)oik'rs  slioiiltl  he 
c'oniu'cttMl  with  sink  traps  on  x\\v  inU-t  side,  and  should 
be  provided  with  faucets.  It  is  still  hetter  not  to 
connect  them  with  the  pipes. 

All  fixtures  should  he  separately  trapi)ed.  except 
that  one  trap  is  permitted  for  (several  not  more  than 
three)  laundry  tubs,  and  one  line. 

WATER  CLOSETS. 

\Vater->upplied  fixtures  of  some  sort  or  other  for  the 
receiving  of  fecal  matter  have  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  Unfortunately  the  type  of  the  fixtures  which 
have  been  extensively  used  until  lately  embodied  many 
defects  which  made  them  unsanitary.  Of  the  older 
fixtures  it  is  sufficient  to  name  the  so-called  "  i)an  water 
closet,"  the  "plimge  closet,"  the  "school  sink,"  the 
"long  hoppers,"  the  "wash-out  closet,"  etc. 

Modem  Water  Closets.— The.se  are  made  of  baked 
clay  or  i)orcelain,  with  an  enamelled  and  smooth  sur- 
face, trapped  and  bolted  in  one  piece,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  excreta  drops  into  the  receptacle,  always 
containing  water,  from  wliich  the  soil  is  i)roperly 
flushed  out  and  the  whole  cleaned  out  every  time  it 
is  used.  The  value  of  these  fixtures  depends  not  only 
u])on  tiu'ir  shape,  but  also  ui)on  the  methoil--  ot  their 
flush  and  the  abundant  suj)ply  ..f  water,  l-'ormerly 
the  water  closets  were  flu-he<l  directly  b.\  a  pii)e 
connected  with  the  fi\ture>.  Tin-,  however,  was  found 
to  be   defective   bv    rea-^on   of   tlu-   in-ut!iciency   of  the 
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volume  of  water  furnished.  The  method  used  at 
present  is  the  flushing  of  these  fixtures  by  means  of  a 
separate  flush  tank  placed  at  least  four  to  six  inches 
above  the  fixture.*  These  tanks  hold  from  three  to  five 
gallons  of  water,  are  connected  with  fixtures  by  flush 
pipes  of  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
emptied  by  the  pull  of  a  chain.  In  some  public  places 
these  tanks  are  so  arranged  that  they  automatically 
discharge  their  contents  at  certain  intervals.  The 
added  cost  of  the  flush  tanks  has  caused  various 
devices  to  be  invented,  with  the  view  of  eliminating 
theu-  installation.  There  are  a  number  of  efficient 
"flushometers"  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Water-closet  Apartments. — The  undesirability  of  plac- 
ing the  water  closets  in  the  yard  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  water 
closets  should  never  be  placed  in  cellars.  There  are 
also  grave  objections  against  water  closets  in  halls, 
which  are  frequently  found  in  tenement  houses.  In 
office  or  public  buildings  there  is  perhaps  no  reason 
why  the  water-closet  apartments  should  not  be  located 
in  a  separate  compartment  in  the  hallways,  but  in 
tenement  houses  this  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  neglect  of  the  fixture  if  responsibility  is  divided 
and  each  tenant  has  not  his  own  separate  fixtiu-e. 

Wherever  the  fixture  is  placed,  there  are  several 
requirements  which  ought  to  be  absolutely  adhered 
to;  these  are  the  following:  Sufficient  space,  plenty 
of  natural  light  by  adequate  window  space  opening 
into  the  outer  air,  provision  for  artificial  light,  pro- 
vision for  heating  in  cold  weather,  smooth  and  non- 
absorbent  walls  and  ceilings,  a  floor  of  cement,  con^ 
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Crete,  slate,  tile,  oi'  ;my  ntlicr  iioii-ahsoilx'nt  and 
readilN'  eleansil)!!-  iiiatciial.  It'  in  addition  there  is 
separate  entrance  from  the  prixatc  hahwax,  and  the 
ajiartnients  are  phiccd  at  sonic  (hstance  from  hed 
rooms  and  living  re)oms,  the  least  ohjectionahle,  most 
advantageous  location  and  constrnctictn  of  these 
necessary,  thongh  sometimes  offensive,  conxcniences 
is  obtained. 

HOUSE  WASTE  MATTERS. 

Waste  Matter:  Rubbish  and  Garbage. — A  large  amoinit 
of  various  \va>te  matter  is  found  in  the  house,  such 
as  newspapers,  rags,  wool,  and  cloth  remnants,  pieces 
of  clothing,  rags,  detritus  of  wood,  stone,  and  other 
articles;  also  remnants  of  foodstuff's,  cooked  and 
imcooked  meats  and  vegetables,  etc. 

Some  rubbish  may  be  harmless,  but  it  may  become 
a  vehicle  and  carrier  of  dust,  dirt,  and  possibly  patho- 
genic germs.  Remnants  of  cloth  and  rags  may  be 
saturated  with  organic  matter,  or  contain  insects 
and  parasites,  as  well  as  ill-smelling  and  foul  organic 
material. 

(larbage,  consisting  of  remnants  of  foodstuffs,  is 
apt  to  putrefy  and  decompose,  to  attract  insects  and 
rats,  to  emit  foul  odors,  or  it  may  contain  dangerous 
micror)rganisms. 

Waste  Water  and  Sewage.  This  consists  of  the  water 
used  in  washing  di>hes,  clothes,  vegetable  and  animal 
food,  and  in  cleaning;  of  waste  water  from  baths, 
etc.,  anil  also  of  liquid  an<l  solid  excreta. 

In  hou-ses  provided  with  modern  water-carriage 
plumbing  systems  most  of  the  waste  water  and  sewage 
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is  efTectually  disposed  of  by  being  carried  away  into 
the  house  and  tlie  street  sewer  and  flushed  by  copious 
discharges  of  \A'ater.  Whenever  houses  are  without 
a  system  of  phimbing,  accumulation  of  the  waste 
matter  may  become  dangerous  to  heahh  on  account 
of  decomposition  and  foul  odors  and  the  presence  of 
microorganisms. 

Gases  and  Poisons. — The  character  of  the  various 
gases  and  poisons  w^hich  may  be  found  in  houses 
vary,  but  the  most  common  are  the  following:  Car- 
bon dioxide,  coal  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  illuminating 
gas,  smoke,  "sewer  gas,"  and  of  the  poisons  the  most 
common  are  arsenic,  lead,  antimony,  etc. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — Carbon  dioxide  is  a  constituent  of 
the  air  in  the  proportion  of  3  or  4  volumes  in  10,000 
volumes,  but  in  some  ill-ventilated  rooms  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  may  reach  from  20  to  50  times  the 
normal  amount.  There  is  comparatively  little  danger 
to  health  from  carbon  dioxide  unless  it  is  present  in 
excessive  quantities. 

Carbon  Monoxide. — Carbon  monoxide  is  a  constit- 
uent of  illuminating  gas  and  comes  into  the  house 
from  various  defects  in  the  gas  pipes  and  fixtures 
through  which  the  gas  may  escape.  The  inhalation 
of  even  minute  quantities  of  illuminating  gas  is  in- 
jurious, and  may  cause  headache,  anemia,  etc.  The 
inhalation  of  large  quantities  may  cause  death  by 
suffocation,  a^s  the  carbon  monoxide  combines  with 
the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood.  The  escape  of  illumi- 
nating gas  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  fires  and  explo- 
sions which  endanger  property  and  life.  Carbon 
monoxide   is   also   given   off   by   imperfectly   burning 
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illumiiKiMts,  hy  chjircoal  hiirniiij,',  and  l>y  iinpcrfcct 
lu'atinij:  arraniicnu'iits  and  imperfect  conihnstioii  nf 
coal,  as  well  as  Ky  iron  stox'cs  which  are  allou<(l 
to  luvonie  red  hot. 

Sniohc  (tiiil  CiHil  (las.  Inipcrt'ect  cond)nstion  ot 
wood  and  coal  produces  smoke  and  coal  uas.  Their 
j)resence  is  also  due  to  faulty  chimneys,  hack  dranirht 
from  Hues,  partial  cl(>sin>,'  of  dampers,  etc.  Smoke 
causes  iuHammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  headaches, 
nausea,  ill-feeliuii.  vomiting',  and  in  larue  (piantities, 
suffocation. 

Sewer  ^V^s•. — As  already  indicated,  what  is  com- 
monly called  "sewer  jias"  is  only  the  air  in  sewers 
and  plumhiniT  drains  and  ])ipes.  It  may  he  entirclx' 
free  from  any  deleterious  uiatter,  hut  frecpiently  con- 
tains various  gases,  such  as  ammonia  compounds, 
marsh  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc.,  which  arise 
from  the  decomposing  organic  matter  within  the 
I)ipes.  'i'he  effluvia  escape  through  defects  in  the 
l)lumhing  system,  and  their  harmfulness  depends 
upon  their  (piantity  and  character. 

Poisons.-  Wall  paper  colored  with  poisonous  dyes 
i>  the  most  counnon  source  of  the  various  poisons 
which  may  he  found  in  the  air  of  rooms.  Minute 
particles  of  the  wall  i)ai)er  floating  in  the  air.  the 
ruhl)ed-otV  coloring  matter  adhering  to  dust,  and 
scraped-otV  dehris  from  |)ainted  surfaces  may  all 
contain  arsenic,  antiinon\-.  lead,  and  nijur  poisons. 
Numerous  cases  of  arsenical  i)oisoning  hy  wall  pai)er 
liave  heen  reported,  and  in  some  countries,  notahly 
France  and  (lermany,  the  use  of  arsenic  for  coloring 
wall  paper  i^  prohihitcd  hy  law.     Lately.  Ncplie  tried 
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to  prove  that  poisoning  by  arsenical  paper  is  not  due 
to  the  dry  dust,  but  to  the  volatile  organic  arsenical 
compound  produced  in  the  moisture  present  by  the 
action  of  certain  moulds  on  the  paste  used  to  attach 
the  paper.  Most  American  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper  claim  that  no  arsenic  or  other  poisons  are  used 
at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  papers. 

The  presence  of  lead  may  be  due  to  the  dust  from 
lead-painted  walls  and  surfaces. 

Dust  and  Dirt. — Dirt  and  dust  may  be  organic  or 
inorganic,  coarse  or  fine,  and  generally  consist  of 
fragments  and  particles  of  earth,  soil,  clay,  stone, 
brick,  wood,  lime,  plaster,  hair,  wool,  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  ashes,  pulverized  excreta  of  animals 
and  insects,  dried  sputum  and  discharges  of  the  healthy 
and  sick,  pollen  of  flowers,  pulverized  wool,  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics  and  clothes,  moulds,  fungi,  and  sapro- 
phytic and  pathogenic  germs. 

The  street  and  the  outside  of  the  house  contribute 
a  large  part  of  the  house  dirt  and  dust.  Some  of  it 
gains  access  through  open  windows  and  doors  or  other 
openings,  but  most  of  it  is  brought  in  by  the  dwellers 
on  their  clothes,  skirts  and  shoes. 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  preach  against  the  com- 
mon habit  of  not  discarding  in  the  house  the  shoes 
worn  in  the  streets  and  fields.  These  shoes  carry 
manure,  organic  refuse,  moist  and  dried  excreta  of 
man  and  animals,  moist  and  dry  discharges  from  the 
sick  and  well,  sputum  of  consumptives,  and  millions 
of  germs.  Why  such  receptacles,  laden  with  germs  of 
disease,  should  not  be  left  behind  when  coming  into  our 
"  sweet  homes,"  as  is  done  by  the  "  benighted"  Orientals, 
is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  is  vainly  sought. 
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It  is  also  usc-k'ss  to  (k-crx'  the  cfiually  iinli\'^i«Miic 
hal)it  of  woiiUMi  of  weariiij;  trailinj^  skirts  wkick  drag 
along  and  s\\iv|)  n[)  tlir  pavements  of  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  as  well  as  the  gutters,  gathering  tlie  rich 
harvest  of  the  same  dangerous  matter  and  bringing 
it  into  the  house. 

The  house  itself  is  a  source  of  dirt  and  ihist.  Frag- 
ments of  walls.  Hoors,  and  ceilings,  various  objects 
like  furniture,  i)lants,  flowers,  also  the  various  pro- 
cesses carried  on  within  the  house,  such  as  sewing, 
cooking,  lighting,  heating,  etc..  all  furnish  their  quota 
of  the  dirt  falling  ui)on  the  various  surfaces  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  tlust  floating  around  in  the  air  and 
settling  upon  various  objects. 

The  most  important  source  of  dirt  and  dust  is,  of 
course,  man  himself.  Dirt  and  dust  are  brought  in.  by 
persons  upon  their  clothes  and  bodies.  Considerable 
filth  is  due  to  the  discharges  from  animals  and  human 
beings,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  house  dirt  is  due 
to  the  filthy  habit  of  expectoration. 

In  his  booklet  on  Dufit  and  its  Dnngrr.t,  Dr. 
Prudden  expresses  himself  in  the  following  forcible 
manner  about  expectoration:  "The  spectacle  of  the 
well-<lressed,  filthy  brutes,  whom  natural  selection 
has  most  unkindly  left  l)nt  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
their  congeners  in  the  sty,  wallowing  in  their  expec- 
toration, about  certain  hotels  and  theatre  entrances, 
may  well  impress  the  sensitive  onlookers  with  the 
colossal  task  which  nature  undertook  when  she  set 
to  work  to  evolve  man,  and  the  lanientabje  failures 
which  are  so  often  but  half-concealed  in  fashional>le 
attire." 
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The  Dangers  of  House  Dust. — The  character,  the 
(luantity,  the  sources  of  the  dirt  and  dust  as  well  as 
the  individual  susceptibility  and  healthy  condition 
of  the  house  dweller  are  all  determining  factors  in 
the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  danger  to  health  and 
life. 

The  inhalation  of  dust  is  injurious  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat,  and  may  cause 
inflammation  and  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
Dust  consisting  of  the  scales  from  the  skin  of  persons 
suffering  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever  is  apt  to 
produce  the  same  disease  in  healthy  persons  coming 
in  contact  with  it. 

The  greatest  danger  from  dust  comes  from  the 
pathogenic  germs  which  adhere  to  it.  They  come 
from  the  dried  sputum,  skin  scales,  and  other  dis- 
charges of  infected  persons  which  contain  the  specific 
microbes  of  various  specific  diseases.  The  dust  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli  from  the  sputa  of  consump- 
tives, the  dust  containing  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever 
from  discharges  of  tj^hoid  patients,  and  the  other 
microorganisms  from  the  many  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  are,  of  course,  very  dangerous  and 
capable  of  producing  those  diseases  in  health}'  persons 
either  by  inlialation,  or  by  ingestion  through  food. 
That  such  infectious  germs  are  abundantly  found 
within  the  house  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
and  in^'estigations  of  many  hygienists. 

In  many  houses,  especially  those  which  are  damp, 
there  are  found  a  number  of  low  moulds,  mites,  and 
fungi,  some  of  which  are  dangerous  to  health.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  fungus  of  "dry 
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rot."  "  Iliiusschwamin.  (tr  Mcrilius  LiUT>inaiis."  wliidi 
is  t'diiiid  in  (lain|)  houses. 

The  orf/dnlr  iii(iff(  r  wliicli  i>  ahiindaiitly  t'oiiiid  in  the 
dirt  and  in  the  snj)erinij)osed  layers  of  (hist  upon  all 
surfaces  witiiin  the  room  is  dangerous  to  liealth 
lieeause  of  the  putrefaction  and  decomposition  going 
on  within  it,  because  of  the  foul  and  disgusting  odors 
emanating  from  it,  and  also  because  of  the  \arious 
pathogenic  germs  which  may  he  found  in  it. 

When  horse  niaiuu'c  is  a  ])art  of  the  organic  dirt 
of  the  house  it  may  contain  tetanus  bacilli,  which 
may  lead  to  infection  with  that  dread  disease.  Also 
al^undant  organic  matter,  especiallx  in  dark  and 
damp  places,  attracts  rats  and  insects. 

Domestic  and  Other  Animals.  Domestic  animals 
are  often  a  source  of  danger.  The  common  pets  are 
dogs,  cats,  birds,  and  more  rarely,  rabliits,  squirrels, 
monkeys,  etc.  The  sources  of  danger  to  health  from 
the  animals  are  (1)  in  their  excreta,  (2)  from  the  para- 
sites living  upon  them,  (3)  from  the  dirt  and  germs 
which  they  ma\'  carry  in  uixm  themselves  from  out- 
side, and  (4)  from  the  diseases  with  which  the  animals 
themselves  may  be  afflicted. 

Among  the  diseases  of  domc->tic  animals  which  may 
l)e  transmitted  to  man  arc  ringworm.  fa\us,  scabies, 
tetanus,  anthrax,  glanders,  actinomycosis,  "psitta- 
cosis" (a  pulmonary  disease  of  i)arrots),  influenza, 
diphtheria,  plague,  etc. 

Rats  are  not  exactly  (lom"stic  animals,  but  the\' 
may  infest  houses  and  become  a  veiitable  ])e-^t.  Their 
presence  is  favored  by  the  construction  of  the  house, 
which   IcaN'es  a    hollow   sjiace   between   the   walK   and 
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floors  and  by  the  food  and  drink  which  tempt  these 
voracious  animals.  Rats  have  been  proved  to  be 
•  very  dangerous  as  carriers  and  transmitters  of  plague, 
and  probably  other  diseases.  Their  excreta  deposited 
in  foodstuffs  may  cause  intestinal  infection  in  man. 
Fleas  and  other  parasites  of  rats  may  be  carried 
to  the  human  inhabitants  and  may  infect  human 
beings  with  plague  and  other  diseases  with  which 
the  rats  may  be  afflicted. 

Insects. — Houses  harbor  a  number  of  uninvited 
guests,  who  not  only  make  the  lives  of  their  host 
miserable,  but  may  even  become  a  source  of  grave 
danger.  Besides  rats  and  mice,  the  most  disagreeable 
of  the  uninvited  guests  and  pests  are  the  various 
insects  with  which  some  or  most  of  the  houses  are 
teeming.  These  insects  are  the  following:  Roaches, 
water-bugs,  beetles,  centipedes,  spiders,  lice,  fleas, 
bed-bugs,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  mosquito. 

The  very  presence  of  these  insects  is  disagreeable, 
either  on  account  of  their  repulsive  looks,  or  of  their 
odors,  or  because  of  their  bites.  Moreover,  the  mode 
of  feeding  of  most  of  these  insects  is  objectionable 
to  the  human  dwellers,  who  themselves  are  the  hosts 
that  furnish  the  sustenance. 

Relation  of  Insects  to  Disease. — Many  of  the 
insects  in  the  house  may  become  agents  in  the  trans- 
mission and  carrying  of  disease.  The  mode  of  propa- 
gation of  disease  by  insects  is  by  (1)  transmission, 
(2)  direct  inoculation  through  their  bites,  and  (3)  by 
becoming  the  intermediate  hostsof  some  infectious  germs. 

Transmission. — There  is  little  doubt  that  insects 
can  transmit  disease  germs  by  means  of  their  bodies, 
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k'<is,  \viii;j;s.  etc.,  wliicli  may  <(iiiic  in  contact  with  llio 
food,  clothes,  and  >kin>  ot  huuian  hcinu^.  I'hus, 
thc>  (h>--cininatc  (hscasc  (hrcctly  troin  one  |)er>on  to 
another.  I'lies,  on  account  ••!'  their  prevalence  and 
tiu'ir  hahit  ot'  comint;  in  contact  with  excrenientitious 
material^  outride  of  the  hon>e  and  with  the  food  and 
(Iruik  inside  of  tiie  house,  are  the  most  actixc  agent 
in  disease  dissemination. 

Inociildflofi.  That  certain  insects  l)y  their  bites 
inoculate  human  hcin^s  with  the  irerms  of  diseases 
from  which  they  themselves  sutler  has  been  surmised 
by  many  seientists  for  a  long  time,  but  definite  proof 
of  this  has  oid,\  latel\'  been  obtained  in  the  matter  of 
the  tran--ini»ion  of  |)la,ij;ue  in  which  the  role  of  fleas, 
bugs,  and  rats  is  j)rominent. 

Iiitrniirdidtr  Hosts. — S(»me  insects  become  the 
intermediate  hosts  of  certain  sjx'cific  and  dreaded 
infectious  parasites,  which  must  j)ass  through  an 
intermediate  stage  in  insects  before  they  develop  into 
full-grown  i)arasites  capable  of  infecting  human 
beings.  The  niosciuito,  which  has  been  pro\ed  to 
i)e  the  cause  of  malaria  and  yellow  fe\er.  diseases 
which  count  their  \ictims  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
is  a  notable  exaniplc. 

HOUSE  CLEANING. 

The  pi-c>cncc  ill  the  houM'  of  >o  many  and  such 
varied  impurities  so  dangerous  to  health  and  life, 
make>  the  problem  of  their  ])revention.  their  remo\al, 
and  their  destruction  an  important  task. 

The  war  waged  by  the  hou^e  dweller  again>t  all 
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kinds  of  impurities  must  be  remorseless,  constant, 
thorough,  and  exhaustive,  for  if  but  a  short  armistice 
is  granted  the  enemies  of  mankind  are  Hkely  to  get 
the  upper  hand  and  increase  to  an  extent  which  makes 
their  final  dislodgment  most  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. The  methods  of  warfare  against  house  impuri- 
ties are  threefold,  aiming  at  (1)  the  prevention  of 
the  admission  of  filth,  organic  matter,  etc.;  (2)  clean- 
ing and  removing  impurities  from  the  house;  (3)  the 
destruction  of  infectious  materials. 

Prevention. — To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  Avaste 
matter,  paper,  rubbish,  etc.,  such  stufi^s  should  im- 
mediately be  collected  in  closed  receptacles  and 
cremated.  This  may  be  done  in  ordinary  stoves, 
ranges,  and  furnaces,  or  in  special  furnaces  for  the 
purpose,  which  should  be  more  extensively '  intro- 
duced. It  will  surprise  some  housewives  to  learn  how 
easily  they  may  get  rid  of  most  of  the  house  waste, 
as  well  as  the  garbage,  in  a  well-constructed  furnace, 
and  how  much  this  assists  in  keeping  the  house  clean. 

Waste  w^ater  and  sewage  are  disposed  into  the 
])hmibing  system  with  which  each  house  should  be 
provided.  In  rural  communities,  in  which  no  sewer 
system  is  provided,  the  sewage  and  house-waste 
water  may  also  be  sent  into  a  house-plumbing  system, 
which  empties  into  cesspools,  or,  better,  into  land 
irrigation.  When  no  system  of  house  plumbing 
exists,  all  w^aste  water  may  be  sent  through  rubber 
pipes  into  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  solid  sewage 
may  be  collected  in  earth  closets  and  used  later  as 
fertilizer. 

The    removal  of    the    sources    of  danger    coming 
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from  various  depict (M'ious  fjnsos  aiul  poisons  consists 
ill  tli(>  iiropcr  {•onstniction  of  the  house,  its  sauitary 
coiixcnicnccs.  and  it-^  propci-  luaintciiaucc.  (Irouud 
air  from  the  ccllai'  mav  Ix-  |)rt'\ fiitcd  Ity  a  lliorou^li 
isolation  of  the  lionet-  foundation  from  the  >oil  l)y 
means  of  damp-proolinu  mateiMals,  and  af■^o  Ity  a 
proper  \cntilalion  of  the  cellar.  I/caks  from  illumi- 
natiujj;  j^as  pipes  and  fixtures  may  he  i)revente(l  hy 
a  proptM"  and  jjood  construction  of  the  pijx's  and 
fixlin-c--,  and  hy  periodical  ins|)ection  and  care,  also 
l)y  periodical  and  frecpient  tests  of  the  whole  system. 

This  also  ai)plies  to  the  plumbing  pipes  and  ])lumh- 
ing  fixtures.  The  pipes  and  fixtures  must  be  properly 
constructed,  all  joinis  made  .uas-ti^ht,  the  whole 
system  fre(piently  insi)ected,  anri  i)eriodical  tests 
made  to  detect  defec-ts  and  leaks.  Hand  holes  of 
traps  and  screw  ea])s  of  trai)s  should  be  uncoxcred 
and  the  traps  cleaned  out,  and  all  sink  and  wash- 
basin traps  and  pipes  cleaned  once  in  a  while  by 
solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  ])otash. 

Smoke  and  coal  ,uas  ma\'  be  kept  from  entering' 
houses  by  a  projjcr  construction  of  the  heating  and 
codking  sto\"es  and  furnaces,  by  the  skill  in  feeding 
them  with  jtroper  fuel,  by  the  care  of  chinmeys,  Hues, 
and  dampers. 

The  best  prophylaxis  against  arsenic  and  h'ad  and 
other  poisons  in  the  house  is  tiie  disuse  of  ])apers  and 
l)aint>  containing  tho>e  poisons  as  ingrc(lients  and 
the  substitution  of  papcis  and  jjaints  free  from  toxic 
elements.  There  is  really  no  justification  for  the  use 
of  any  materials  of  which  sonu-  ingredients  may  become 
dangerous  to  the  house  dwellers. 
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The  prevention  of  dirt  and  dust  within  the  house 
is  one  of  the  most  important  sanitary  measures. 
With  proper  care  in  construction  and  maintenance 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
make  houses  dustless  and  dirtless. 

With  the  installation  of  an  ideal  system  of  me- 
chanical ventilation  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  all  the 
dust  coming  into  the  house  through  windows  and 
openings.  These  may  then  remain  closed,  and  all 
incoming  air  may  be  filtered  and  passed  through 
appropriate  materials  which  will  intercept  all  dust  and 
leave  the  incoming  air  pure  and  dustless. 

Until  the  question  of  discarding  the  shoes  worn 
outside  before  entering  into  a  house,  and  the  even 
more  difficult  one  of  women's  skirts  is  settled,  some 
substitute  prophylactic  measures  must  be  provided, 
such  as  special  vestibules  in  houses,  with  some  me- 
chanical means  of  cleaning  shoes  and  brushing  off 
skirts.  There  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  mechanical  cleaners,  and  their  installation 
would  do  infinite  good  and  prevent  much  harm. 

Other  means  of  preventing  dirt  and  dust  are  the 
proper  hygienic  construction  of  house  interiors,  and 
the  elimination  of  certain  dust-  and  dirt-gathering 
objects  within  the  house.  The  elimination  from  the 
house  in  all  dust-gathering  objects  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Thus  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  soft  stuffs, 
upholstered  furniture,  w^all  paper,  and  all  other  dust- 
gathering  and  retaining  materials  and  objects  must 
be  removed  and  kept  out  if  the  house  is  to  be 
rendered  dustless. 

Moulds,  germs,  mites,  fungi,  and  bacteria  will  also 
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disappear  from  the  hoii^r  it"  those  prevent i\('  meas- 
ures against  dust  and  dirt  are  uui\"ersally  ad(i|)ted. 
The  additional  precaution  of  kee|)ini:  the  house  dry 
and  wi'll-aired  will  further  diminish  the  ])resence  of 
these  impurities  hy  remo\  inj:  the  conditions  of  life 
favorahle  to  their  j^rowth  and  de\eIopment. 

The  kee])int;  of  domestic  animals  within  th(>  house 
is  incompatil)le  witii  h\<;ienic  housekeeJ)inJ,^  The 
ordinar\'  j)rerautions  of  bathing'  and  washinj^  them 
and  of  consulting  veterinarians  in  case  of  sickness 
ma\'  diminish  the  dangers,  hut  will  not  entirely 
eliminate  them. 

'I'he  pre\'ention  of  the  rat  and  mice  ])est  is  a  more 
difficult  prohlem.  for  these  aniniaU  do  not  wait  for 
an  invitation  to  enter  houses.  The  solid  construction 
of  walls  and  ffoors.  the  proper  construction,  lightin<: 
and  ventilation  of  cellars  and  pantries,  the  inuue- 
diate  cremation  of  all  jjarbage  and  organic  matter  used 
by  tlieni  as  food,  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  kitchens, 
tlie  keeping  of  food  in  tight  recej)tacles,  the  use  of 
rat  traps,  and  j)eriodic-al  inspection  and  cleaning  of 
the  house  are  some  of  the  methods  of  ])reventing  the 
living  of  rats  and  mice  in  the  house.  If  these  meas- 
ures fail,  war-like  methods,  like  poisoning  and  periodic 
fumigation  with  sulphur,  mu^t  be  adopted. 

Tlie  prevention  and  eradication  of  hou.se  insects  is 
no  le.ss  flifficult.  Beetles,  water-bugs,  cockroaches 
spiders,  and  similar  insects  ma,\'  be  eliminated  from 
the  house  by  the  following  means:  Hy  measures 
against  house  dampness  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
dryness  of  the  kitchen  floors,  walls,  and  cellars;  the 
construction   of  floors  and    walls   without   cracks  and 
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crevices,  the  absence  of  any  hiding  and  (hirk  places 
for  the  habitat  of  insects;  the  frequent  inspection, 
periodic  and  thorough  cleaning  of  all  rooms,  and, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  presence  of  the  insects 
is  noticed;  the  dusting  of  surfaces  where  some  of 
these  insects  live  with  borax,  boracic  acid,  or  some 
other  antiseptic  and  germicide;  and  finally,  as  in  the 
case  of  rats  and  mice,  periodic  fumigation. 

Fleas  and  lice  can  be  eliminated  by  the  removal  of 
domestic  animals,  by  removing  carpets  and  similar 
objects,  and  by  the  absolute  cleanliness,  in  body  and 
clothes,  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  elimination  of  the  noxious  bed-bug  is  difficult. 
It  needs  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
keeper; it  needs  absence  of  cracks  in  walls  and  floors, 
the  more  extensive  use  of  light,  airy,  single,  metal  bed- 
steads and  light,  easily  handled  mattresses;  it  needs 
periodic  inspection,  thorough  cleaning,  and  occasional 
fumigation. 

The  elimination  of  the  fly  demands  proper  screen- 
ing of  windows  and  doors;  covering  of  all  foodstuff 
with  wire-mesh  covers;  the  keeping  of  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms  in  a  proper  and  clean  condition,  free 
from  scraps  of  food,  garbage,  and  organic  matter; 
and  constant  warfare  by  cleaning,  disinfection,  fumiga- 
tion, etc. 

The  ravages  of  the  mosquito  must  be  prevented 
by  draining  all  marshes  and  standing  water  near 
human  habitations  and  towns,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  larva  by  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

Means  and  Methods  of  Cleaning. — The  common 
methods   of   house   cleaning   are   wrong   in   principle. 
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t';mlt_\-  in  llicii'  cxfcntidii,  ami  futilf  in  llitir  ctl'orts. 
The  (•(iinini)n  dry  iiu't!i(i(l  (if  clcaiiiiiii;  l)y  tlif  house- 
wife ami  serxaiit  is  i)y  means  of  the  hrooni,  hriisli, 
(luster,  and  feathers.  These  instrnnients.  instead  of 
eleanini:  the  house,  raise  the  dust,  thij)  around  the 
dirt,  di^tml)  (piietly  lyinu;  matter,  and  disseminate 
infeetious  material  otherwise  harmlessl.\-  restin<^  in 
])eaee. 

It  i>  remarkahle  that  centuries  of  ])r(),i,M'ess  ha\e  not 
helped  to  exoKc  a  more  rational  and  sanitary  method 
of  houseeleanini:.  The  couunon  wet  method  of  {lean- 
ing is  not  nuieh  more  efiieaeious.  The  seruhhint;  of 
floors,  spilling  of  pails  of  water  upon  floors  and  sur- 
faces, soaking  the  woodwork,  rendering  it  damj)  and 
mouldy,  are  not  ideal  methods  of  cleaning,  likely  to 
assist  in  the  elimination  of  dirt  and  house  insects.  The 
(•ari)et  swee|)er  and  dry-rag  duster  ma>  he  included 
among  alxnninations  in  l)ouse  cleaning. 

rndouhtedly  the  best  method  of  cleaning  is  by 
means  of  the  vacuum  cleaners.  Some  of  these  are 
portalile  and  (»perated  by  hand  power  or  by  electricity; 
others  are  installed  in  the  house  as  a  whole  system 
with  tubes  and  i)ij)iiig  to  all  rooms,  and  s])ecial  ar- 
rangements which  make  the  exhaustion  of  dirt  and 
(lu>t  a  matter  of  little  difhculty.  No  greater  evi- 
dence of  the  enormous  amount  of  dirt  found  in  the 
(•arju'ts  and  rooms  of  houses  is  needed  than  the  barrels 
and  barrcK  of  dirt  which  these  vacuum  (•lcancr•^  collect. 
The  only  objection  against  them  is  their  e\i)ense,  but 
with  their  unixcrsal  introduction  this  max  become 
smaller. 

The  other  rati(»nal  method  of  cleanii\g  is  by  going 
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over  all  the  walls  of  rooms  and  the  objects  in  the 
rooms  with  damp  rags,  thus  removing  the  dust  and 
dirt;  occasionally  some  mild  antiseptic,  such  as  tur- 
pentine, carbolic  acid,  or  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  should  be  used. 

In  house  cleaning  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
make  the  process  thorough,  regular,  and  periodic. 
Houses  and  rooms  must  be  cleaned  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  a  special  cleaning  must  be  given  every 
three  months  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


cii apti:k  III. 
'riiF.  II^■(;^•:^■K  of  foods  and  food 

SFFFLY. 

FOODS. 

''Food  is  that  irhirli,  irhni  faLrn  into  the  ho(]}i,})iiU(1s 
tissue  or  }/if'}(}s  nicrfii/."  Kxcrytliiiii:  i>  therefore  food 
which  may  he  used  for  tlie  jjurposc  of  rri)l;i(in<;  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  cells  of  the  hody.  or  of  supplyiiii: 
lieat  and  energy  To  the  body,  or  of  storing  u])  such 
energy  for  future  u>e. 

The  following,  while  not  strictl.x'  foods  are  also 
included:  il)  certain  materials,  consisting  of  cellulose 
or  wood  fiher,  which,  though  not  ser\ing  to  "huild 
tissue  or  yield  energx"'  are  needed  to  give  hulk  to  the 
foods  ingesteil  and  ser\e  a  certain  j)urj)ose  in  the  ])hysi- 
eal  process  of  digestion;  (2)  water;  ('])  certain  ingre- 
dients, called  vitamins,  the  functions  of  which  are  not 
yet  determined  hut  the  necessity  of  which  are  clearly 
manifested. 

Sdiircrs  of  Food.—  The  sources  of  lunnan  food  are  the 
animal,  vegetahle  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  flesh 
of  a  large  numher  of  domestic  and  w  ild  animals  is  used 
as  human  food  when  •>pecially  |)re|)ared  and  modified. 
As  food  are  also  used  a  inunher  of  cereals,  roots,  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  nut>.  either  in  the  natural  state  or 
sj)ecially    prejjared    and    modified    i)y   art    and  -science. 
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We  also  use  as  food  certain  minerals  found  either  in  the 
natiu'al  state  or  as  ingredients  of  other  food  products. 

Chemical  Composition. — In  their  final  analysis,  all 
foods  contain  the  elements:  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesia, etc. 

Most  of  the  foods  are  derived  from  the  organic 
world.  The  inorganic  foods  are  the  mineral  matter  and 
water.  The  organic  foods  are  divided  into  two  mniii 
groups:    Nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous. 

T.J.,  ,   .      (  White  of  eggs,  curd  or  casein  of  milk, 

Nitrogenous  protein  {        ,  ?     i   ^         r      t,     ^     ^ 

(        lean  meat,  gluten  of  wheat,  etc. 

TVT         .,  4.  ■     f  Carbohydrates:  sugar,  starch,  etc. 

Non-nitrogenous  protein  {    t,  .  ■       ,  ?  ,  i 

l_  l<ats:  animal,  vegetable. 

The  Relative  Use  and  Value  of  Each  Food  Component. 
— Each  of  the  food  components  is  essential  to  life.  A 
certain  amount,  therefore,  of  each  must  be  used  in  order 
to  sustain  and  continue  life. 

Protein. — The  muscles,  the  blood,  the  lymph,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  body  and  organs  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  protein  or  albumin  matter. 
There  is  a  constant  loss  of  these  protein  cells  in  the 
body  metabolism,  and  consequently  a  need  to  repair 
and  replace  this  loss.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
ingestion  of  foods  which  have  a  certain  percentage 
of  protein  in  their  composition.  All  animal  foods 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  proteins,  while  vegetables, 
w^ith  a  few  exceptions,  contain  but  a  small  proportion 
of  protein. 

The  chemical  composition  of  protein  matter  depends 
upon  its   source.     Thus  there   are  difTerent  varieties 
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of  i)rotoin  matter,  such  as  tlio  allmniiiis,  j,'l(tl»ulins, 
alhiuniuouls,  micU-o-allminius,  peptones,  etc. 

Carbohydrates  and  Vats. — The  lieat  aii<l  energy 
of  the  body  use  uj)  certain  elements,  such  us  oxyj^en, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and  tliese  must  be  replaced 
by  food.  The  carbohydrates  and  fats  supply  this 
need.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  to  some  extent 
interclianijeable.  The  jirincipal  elements  of  food 
which  furnish  the  carbohydrates  are  the  sugars  and 
the  starches,  which  digestive  ])rocesses  convert  into 
sugars.  The  fats  are  found  in  foods  in  the  form  of  fat 
and  oil. 

Mineral  Matter. — The  body  contains  a  cpiantity  of 
mineral  matter  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  ashes 
when  the  body  is  burned.  The  minerals  which  have 
been  enumerated  are  found  in  the  body  and  are  also 
needed  as  food  for  the  formation  of  bone  and  as  an 
aid  to  digestive  processes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  lack 
of  certain  inorganic  matters,  especially  acids,  is  capable 
of  producing  the  distnise  called  "scurvy"  which  is 
found  among  sailors  and  others  who  are  deprived  of 
foods  containing  those  acids. 

Water. — The  human  body  consists  of  two-thinls 
of  its  weight  of  water.  The  body  loses  water  con- 
stantly through  the  lungs,  skin,  and  excretory  ducts, 
The  amount  of  the  daily  loss  of  water  depends  upon 
many  factors,  and  is  estimated  at  from  2()0()  to  :!()()() 
grams.  There  is  therefore  needed  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  for  daily  use,  and  this  is  partly 
furnished  by  the  water  which  is  a  component  of  nearly 
every  foofl,  and  partly  by  the  water  consumed  with, 
or  in  addition  to,  the  food. 
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J^'lfannns. — lender  this  term  are  grouped  certain 
elements  of  food,  the  exact  chemical  composition  of 
which  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  the  presence  of  which 
ingredients  is  absolutely  needed  in  foods  to  preserve 
the  health  and  life  of  man.  The  absence  of  vitamins 
is  known  to  have  caused  certain  diseases,  such  as 
beriberi,  scurvy,  and  possibly  pellagra,  as  well  as  other 
ill-defined  conditions  of  health.  These  vitamins  are 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  body.  They  are 
found  in  the  skin  and  coating  of  grains,  in  the  >'olk  of 
eggs,  in  raw  meat,  in  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

CeUvlose. — Cellulose  is  a  constituent  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  grains,  etc.  It  is  contained  in  a  large  measure 
in  certain  vegetables,  like  lettuce,  celery,  spinach, 
asparagus,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  berries,  etc.  While 
cellulose  is  not  strictly  a  food,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
bulk  to  the  foods  ingested  and  to  aid  in  the  intestinal 
peristalsis. 

Estimates  of  Food  Values. — Foods  are  necessary  for 
the  metabolism  of  the  body.  Like  all  organic  sub- 
stances, foods,  when  oxidized,  burned  or  metabolized 
in  the  body,  produce  heat.  The  exact  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  a  certain  food,  or  a  given  quantity  of  a 
certain  food,  will  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  and  also  according  to  the  amount  of  water  and 
elements  incapable  of  producing  heat  which  it  may 
contain. 

Foods  when  ingested,  digested  and  assimilated, 
produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  and  energy  as  when 
burned  outside  of  the  body.  Hence  this  amount  of 
heat  may  be  measured,  standardized  and  serve  as  the 
criterion  of  heat  and  food  values.     The  definite  meas- 
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lire  of  tlu'  lu-at  \aliU'  of  a  food  is  tlir  nili>rlr.  A  raloric 
is  tlu-  amount  of  heat  ri'(|iiir('(l  to  raise  one  kilogram  of 
watrr  one  (U-uiht  ( 'cnti^radc,  or  the  aiiioiiiit  of  licat 
reciuirod  to  raise  one  j)oun(l  of  water  four  degrees 
Fahrenlieit. 

Aeeordinj;  to  liul)ner.  oi\e  ^n'ani  of  protein  or  carho- 
hydrate  gives  l.o  calories  wliile  one  j,M*ain  of  fat  j^ives 
y.o  calories. 

According  to  Laugworthy,  one  pound  of  i)rotein  or 
carbohydrate  gives  1860  calories,  while  one  pound  of 
fat  will  give  4220  calories. 

We  have  therefore  in  these  standards  a  means  for 
finding  out  tlie  calorie  value  of  foods,  provided  we  know 
what  percentage  of  jjrotein,  fat  and  earhohydrate 
they  contain. 

Dietetics  and  Preparation  of  Food.  By  diet  is  under- 
stood the  (piantity,  (|uality,  and  kind  of  food  taken  in 
by  the  person  daily. 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  determining  the 
vahie  of  the  average  j)erson's  diet.  The  main  factors 
are  as  follows: 

The  person:  Age,  weight,  physical  condition,  race, 
condition  of  rest. 

The  food:  Cliemical  composition,  physical  condi- 
tions as  to  foi-ni,  xdjuine.  con>istency.  perct'iitage  of 
edible  and  inedible  parts,  temperature.  »'tc. 

(icneral  conditions:     ("limate.  tem])erature. 

It  is  difhcult  to  make  liard-aiid-fa>t  rules  for  dietetic 
standards.  Human  beings  adjust  tliemseKcs  easily 
to  difVerent  kinds  and  forms  of  food,  and  during 
health,  as  a  rule,  do  not  suffer  much  except  when  they 
take  either  too  inuch  or  too  little  food,  or  are  fed  ex- 
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clusively  on  one  food  or  on  food  which  lacks  some  of 
the  necessary  nntrient  ingredients. 

A  prolonged  and  constant  overuse  or  underuse  of 
certain  food "  element  is  bound  to  cause  pathological 
conditions  and  is  the  cause  of  certain  diseases  of 
digestion  and  metabolism. 

The  form  and  consistency  of  food  is  of  much  impor- 
tance, for  food  must  be  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
readily  digested.  Many  foods  must  be  mechanically 
ground  by  the  teeth;  some  are  chemically  acted 
upon  in  the  mouth  by  the  processes  of  mastication. 
This  not  only  prepares  the  food  for  the  stomach  by 
softening  and  dividing  it  into  small  particles,  but  also 
aids  much  in  the  conversion  of  starches  of  vegetables 
and  cereals  into  sugars. 

There  is  still  much  controversy  as  to  the  value  of 
an  exclusively  vegetarian  diet,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
parative percentage  of  the  protein  and  carbohydrate 
elements  needed  for  persons.  For  the  average  healthy 
person  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  amount  of 
the  protein  matter  must  be  somewhat  limited,  much 
depending  upon  the  physical  condition  and  habits  of 
the  person. 

The  cost  of  food  depends  also  upon  very  many 
factors.  Often  it  is  not  the  most  costly  food  that  is 
the  most  useful  or  nourishing,  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  food  are  its  rarity,  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  the  manner  of  preparation,  the  place 
where  it  is  sold,  and  the  matter  of  taste.  For  physical 
subsistence,  cereals,  vegetables,  nuts,  fish,  and  flesh 
of  animals  furnish  all  the  necessary  nutrient  qualities, 
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and  sonu'  among  tlit'sc  are  of  comparatiNcly  low  cost, 
tlieir  nutritive  \alno  being,  however,  (piite  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  that  of  the  more  costly  foods. 

Raw,  Cooked,  and  Prrparrd  Food.s. — Some  cereals, 
a  large  number  of  vegetal)les,  most  of  the  fruits,  a 
numi)er  of  nuts,  and  some  forms  of  animal  foods  may 
be  taken  in  their  natural  state.  'I'lie  flesh  of  animals 
is  seldom  used  raw,  although  the  fat  is  often  so  used 
and  in  some  climates  the  flesh  is  also  eaten  raw. 

The  process  of  cooking  foods  greatly  improves  the 
consistency  and  form  of  most  foods,  develops  the 
flavors,  increases  the  digestibility,  improves  the  taste, 
and  generally  enhances  the  value  of  food  for  human 
beings.  Much  of  the  increased  dige.stibilitx'  and  \alue 
of  the  food  dei)cn(ls  ujxin  the  \'arious  forms  Mud  pro- 
cesses of  cooking. 

The  food  may  be  heated  (pasteurized  at  100^  F. 
for  ten  minutes).  This  process  destroys  certain  patho- 
genic germs,  softens  the  food,  and  is  valuable  for  the 
l)rei)aration  of  milk,  for  the  cooking  of  soft-boiled 
eggs,  etc. 

Boiling,  stewing,  steaming,  baking,  roasting,  and 
frying  are  some  of  the  various  nnules  of  subjecting 
foods  to  heat.  The  ^•alue  of  each  process  depends 
more  or  less  uj)oii  the  kind  of  food  anrl  various  other 
conditions. 

\n  strir'n)(j,\\\v  UnA  is  cut  into  >niall  pieces  ami  put 
in  (•iijij  water  and  heated  slowly.  This  is  an  economic 
methoil  of  j>reparing  certain  meats  and  vegetables. 

lioiUng  is  a  more  rapid  process  in  which  the  food  is 
put  into  hot  water  and  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature. 

Certain  foods,  especially  fruits  and  cereals,  are  more 
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tender  and  digestible  when  prepared  by  means  of 
sieamiiKj.  The  food  is  placed  in  a  double  pot,  the 
water  is  boiled  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  food  in  the 
upper  part  is  subjected  to  the  steam  formed  by  the 
heat. 

Baking  and  roasting  are  processes  by  which  the 
food  is  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation  of  heat  in  open 
or  enclosed  ovens. 

Frying  is  a  form  of  roasting  in  which  the  food  is 
placed  in  a  pan  and  fried  in  fat. 

Boiling  and  frying  somewhat  toughen  the  fibers  of 
the  food  and  render  it  less  digestible  than  the  other 
processes. 

Care,  Storage,  and  Preservation  of  Food. — All  foods 
when  left  exposed  for  some  time  undergo  a  process 
of  deterioration  and  decomposition.  This  is  due  to 
the  breaking  up  of  organic  tissue  into  its  simple  com- 
ponents, and  finally  into  its  primary  elements,  the 
decomposition  lieing  due  to  the  action  of  microorgan- 
isms. The  majority  of  the  microorganisms  which 
cause  the  breaking  up  of  the  tissue  of  the  foodstuffs 
are  harmless.  The  deterioration  of  food  is  also  due 
to  various  moulds,  yeasts,  and  other  vegetable  and 
animal  germs  which  are  found  almost  everywhere. 
In  order  to  pre\'ent  the  deterioration  of  foodstuffs, 
the  action  of  the  destroying  germs  must  be  inhibited 
or  stopped. 

Foods  that  are  overripe  or  underripe,  that  have 
fungi,  parasites,  or  worms  in  them,  or  that  lack  pro- 
tective coverings,  usually  undergo  more  rapid  decom- 
position. Certain  foods  when  in  a  process  of  decom- 
position develop  chemical  poisons  which  cause  serious 
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disturhaiurs    in    tliost-   ratiiij;    the    foods.     Tlicx'    arc 
soinctiincs  called  ptoniaiii  poisoiiiiij:. 

In  order  to  care,  store,  and  i)reserve  foods  in  tlie 
house,  certain  conditions  are  necessary:  (1)  A  sound 
condition  of  the  footl;  (2)  dry  air;  moisture  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  decomposition,  and  its  i)resence 
favors  the  jirowth  and  devcloi)inent  of  low  or^Miiic 
and  bacterial  life;  absence  of  moisture  is  a  i)reven- 
tive  against  decomposition;  (3)  absence  of  dies  and 
insects:  certain  insects  injure  the  food  and  also  bring 
to  it  germs  which  aid  in  decomposition;  all  foods 
must  be  examined  and  covered  to  ])revent  the  access 
of  these  insects.  It  is  best  to  have  all  foods  covered 
or  wrapped  in  protective  coverings  so  as  to  prevent 
their  injury  from  the  outside  agents. 

Teinpemiurc—k  low  temperature,  even  below  the 
freezing-point,  does  not  kill  bacteria,  but  it  stops  and 
inhibits  tlu-ir  further  growth.  At  a  temperature  of 
40°  to  4.')°  V.  the  growth  of  germs  is  greatly  retarded, 
and  this  is  the  be.st  temperature  at  which  to  keep  and 
store  foods. 

Food  in  houses  is  stored  in  separate  rooms,  pan- 
tries, cellars,  or  ice-chests.  Wherever  it  is  stored 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  an  equable  temperature, 
below  4o°  F.,  and  a-  far  as  possible  cadi  food  should 
be  sejKirated  and  kept  ajiart  from  other  foods. 

Dri/liig.  'Vhr  method  (»f  drying  footls  in  order  to 
preserve  them  is  cHicient  in  proportion  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  tin-  procc-s.  I  )rying  is  adai)table  to  meats, 
cereals,  seeds,  and  some  fruits.  The  drying  is  done 
either  in  the  sim  or  on  fires,  ."^ome  foodstuffs  may  be 
preserved  for  a  long  tiinr. 
7 
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Salting  and  PicJding. — Salting  and  pickling  are 
partly  chemical  and  partly  physical  methods  of  food 
preservation.  Salt  prevents  decomposition  by  reason 
of  its  antiseptic  qualities  and  by  its  absorption  of 
moisture.  This  method  is  applicable  to  meats  and 
fish.  Fish  are  also  preserved  in  brine  or  salt  solution. 
Pickling  is  the  keeping  of  food,  such  as  fish,  certain 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  in  vinegar.  These  processes 
harden  to  some  extent  the  fibers  and  diminish  the 
digestive  qualities  of  the  food. 

Smoking. — The  method  of  food  preservation  by 
smoking  is  really  a  combination  of  several  methods, 
drying,  salting,  and  chemical.  It  is  said  that  the 
creosote  in  the  wood  smoke  to  which  the  food  is  ex- 
posed serves  as  an  antiseptic.  Certain  meats  and  fish 
are  preserved  by  smoking.  This  hardens  the  fibers 
and  makes  them  less  digestible. 

High  Temperature. — Foods  may  be  preserved  by 
subjecting  them  to  high  temperature.  This  destroys 
all  microorganisms  and  prevents  the  decomposition  of 
the  food.  The  heating  of  the  food  to  140°  F.  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  called  pasteurization.  Heat- 
ing to  the  boiling-point  and  subjecting  the  food  to 
this  heat  for  one-half  hour  or  longer  is  called  steriliza- 
tion. It  effectively  destroys  all  microorganisms,  even 
the  spore-bearing  bacteria. 

Canning. — Many  foods  may  be  preserved  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time  by  sterilization  with  heat 
and  by  subsequent  storage  in  hermetically  closed 
tin  or  glass  receptacles.  Many  kinds  of  meats,  fish, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  at  present  preserved  by  the 
process  of  canning.     The  food  is  cut  in  appropriate 
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forms  and  [)Iacr(l  in  tin  cans  of  varions  si/.cs.  It  is 
then  covered  witli  hot  water  and  Koilcd.  The  cans 
ari"  co\-ered  except  for  a  vvvy  small  opening  at  their 
tops,  and  snhjeeted  to  a  hi<:;h  decree  of  heat  in  steam 
boilers  for  th(>  period  of  an  hour  or  longer.  When 
taken  out  the  opening  is  sealed  with  solder,  and  after 
the  cans  have  again  been  subjected  to  licat,  they 
are  taken  out,  cooled,  labelled,  and  stored.  In  this 
condition  they  may  be  kept  for  very  long  periods. 

If  the  food  in  the  cans  is  not  ])roperly  sterilized  and 
if  decomposition  subsequently  sets  in,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  developed  in  the  cans  causes  a  bloating  or 
bulging  out  of  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cans,  which 
indicates  that  the  food  has  undergone  some  decom- 
position.    Such  cans  should  be  rejected. 

Adulteration. — By  adulteration  is  meant  the  "alter- 
ing" of  the  normal  composition  and  consistency  of 
the  food.  Food  adulteration  is  accomplished  in  vari- 
ous ways:  (1)  By  mixing  with  tlv  food  some  foreign 
substance  to  reduce,  lower,  or  injure  its  quality  and 
strength;  (2)  by  the  entire  or  ])artial  substitution  of 
an  inferior  substance;  (o)  by  the  entire  extraction  of 
a  portion  of  valuable  substance  from  it;  (4)  by  the 
sale  of  imitations  leading  the  consumer  to  i)urchase 
articles  he  never  intended  to  buy;  (5)  by  the  sale 
of  food,  in  part  or  wholly,  of  a  diseased,  decayed,  or 
decomposed  substance;  (6)  by  colf)ring,  coating,  pol- 
ishing, or  j)owd('ring  the  food,  thus  concealing  its 
])oor  (|ualit.\',  or  nuiking  it  look  better  than  it  is;  (7) 
by  introducing  into  the  food  a  poisonous  con.stituent, 
or  any  ingredient  likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  consumer. 

Adulteration  may  be  harmful,  fraudulent,  or  acci- 
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dental.  Harmful  adulteration  includes  all  those  which 
are  either  directly  harmful  by  the  addition  of  injurious 
substances,  by  the  decomposed  or  unwholesome  state 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  food,  or  by  the  dilution 
or  extraction  of  some  nutrient  part  of  the  food,  thus 
rendering  it  less  nutritious.  Under  fradulent  adul- 
terations are  classed  all  those  which  do  not  directly 
or  indirectly  harm  the  consumer,  except  in  deceiving 
him  and  making  him  pay  more  than  he  would  normally 
have  paid. 

There  is  much  adulteration  of  foods  in  commerce 
and  trade.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  makes 
stringent  provisions  against  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding, and  much  has  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  insure  the  purity  of  foods  and  the  honesty 
of  their  adulteration.  ]\Iuch  more,  however,  remains 
to  be  done.  The  methods  of  adulteration  of  foods 
are  many  and  change  from  time  to  time. 


MEAT  AND  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

Hygiene  of  Meat  Foods. — The  hygiene  of  meat  foods 
may  be  considered  according  to  the  following  sub- 
divisions: 

Dangers  to  Health. — Infection  by  entozoa,  bacteria, 
toxins,  and  ptomains. 

Ktiologi/. — Diseases  of  the  animals,  conditions  of  the 
animals,  postmortem  changes,  postmortem  infection, 
adulteration. 

Prophylaxis. — Hygiene  of  the  food  animals:  meat 
inspection,  antemortem  and  postmortem;  hygiene  of 
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place  and  persons;  picxTNatioii,  sanitary  Nnpcrxisioii 
of  inaunfacturo.  etc. 

Ihmgcrs  in  Ilralfh. — The  daiifjers  to  licaltli  fioiii  the 
iufjestion  of  flesh  foods  are  (hie  to  infection  hy  entozoa, 
infections  l)y  l>acteria,  and  \n  the  a(ti<iM  (if  toxins  aii/l 
ptoniains. 

Parasitic  Diseases  Due  to  Meat.--The?o  are  rluc  to 
(1)  infection  l)y  tapeworms,  (2)  infection  hy  trichina, 
(3)  infection  hy  echinococci. 

T(i])nrnrins. — The  two  ])rin(i]ial  species  of  ta))ewonn 
found  in  man  whicii  are  (hic  To  meat  infection  arc  the 
TfPiiKi  .s'(i(ii)i(tta  and  the  Tan  id  .soliinii;  the  former  is 
due  to  infection  hy  "measly"  heef,  the  latter  by 
"measly"  pork. 

The  CysHcercus  ceUuhsop  is  the  larval  form  of  the 
ToBiud  solium.  It  appears  in  hoj^s  in  the  shape  of 
minute  bladder  worms,  encased  in  little  cysts  which 
are  found  in  the  intestines,  mnscniar  fil)cis.  hrain, 
liver,  and  other  parts,  and  especially  under  the  tongue, 
where  it  may  readily  be  recognized.  The  cysticercus 
is  derived  from  the  segment  and  egg  of  the  Tcetiia 
.tohiim,  which  are  passed  from  the  human  intestine 
ingested  })y  the  hog,  and  on  reingestion  l)y  man  dcvelo]) 
again  into  tenia. 

The  Ct/stircrcii.s  Ixiri.s-  is  the  lar\al  form  of  the  Taiiid 
saffinaia  of  man,  and  is  found  in  the  intermuscular 
fibers  and  connective  tissue  of  cattle. 

Trichnui. — The  Trichina  spiralis  is  a  parasite 
found  mostly  in  the  muscular  hl»er>  of  ])ork  in  the 
form  if  minute  spiral-form  worms,  which  are  encaj)- 
sulated,  but  may  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye 
as  white  specks.     The    ingestion  of  i)ork  infected    by 
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trichina  causes  in  man  the  acute  disease  called  "trichi- 
nosis," which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  trichina 
in  the  muscular  fibers.  Its  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  typhoid  fever.     The  disease  is  often  fatal. 

EchinoaoiX- us. —Echmococcus  sometimes  infect  sheep 
andj  rarely-  cattle.  The  infected  meat  causes  in  man 
the  hydatid  diseases.  Originally  the  infection  comes 
from  TcBtiia  eckinococcvs  foimd  in  dogs. 

Meat  Infection  by  Bacteria. — Pathogenic  bacteria 
may  be  found  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  such  in- 
fected flesh  on  consumption  is  capable  of  producing 
disease.  The  pathogenic  bacteria  may  originate  in 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  live  animals  suffering 
from  the  infectious  diseases,  or  they  may  gain  entrance 
into  the  meat  of  healthy  animals  through  infection  by 
contact,  etc.,  after  killing. 

The  diseases  of  animals  infectious  to  man  which  are 
caused  by  pathogenic  bacteria  and  which,  it  is  claimed, 
may  be  transmitted  through  their  meat  to  man,  are 
the  following:  Tuberculosis,  pleuropneumonia,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  cattle  plague,  anthrax,  glanders, 
malignant  edema,  erysipelas,  actinomycosis,  tjT3hoid 
fever,  cholera,  pyemia,  septicemia,  tetanus,  sheep-pox, 
Texas  fever,  etc. 

Toxins  and  Ptomains.^ — Certain  meat  causes,  on  in- 
gestion, toxic  symptoms.  These  symptoms  are  due  to 
toxic  substances  in  the  meat  or  to  bacterial  products 
of  decomposition  called  "ptomains."  The  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  severe  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, and  may  be  fatal.  The  Bacillvs  botuHnvs  has 
been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  some  of  the  toxic  influ- 
ences of  certain  meats. 
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The  \inil<'iict'  of  the  iiitn\ic;it  ioii  1)\  iiiciit  ditlVr-^ 
according  to  tlu-  coiulitioii  ot"  meat,  tlw  iiiamuT  (»f 
])n'i)aratioii.  the  (luaiitity  ingested,  and  the  individual 
idiosyiu-rasies  of  the  victim.  Intoxication  is  most 
frecjuently  caused  hy  tlie  eating  of  "prepared  meats," 
such  as  ch(»p|)ed  meats,  sausages,  canned,  "potted," 
and  "de\iled"  meats,  etc 

Causes  of  the  Unfitness  of  Meat  for  Food.  These  niac- 
in': il)  The  diseases  of  animals;  (2)  the  unfit  condi- 
tion of  liviim  animals;  (3)  i)ostmortem  changes;  (4) 
infection  of  the  meat  by  persons  or  by  places  of  manu- 
facture, sale,  etc.;  (5)  adulteration. 

Diseases  of  Food  Aiii)iiaJ.s. — Tlie  diseases  of  food 
animals,  which  render  their  meat  totally  or  ])artly 
imiit  for  food,  have  already  been  enumerated. 

Condition  of  Food  Aninnds. — The  conditions  of  the 
food  animals,  which  may  render  their  meat  unfit  for 
food,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  death  of  the  animals  from  agi',  disease,  or 
accident. 

'2.  Moribund  conditions  from  injury,  drugs,  over- 
work, fright,  overdriving,  etc. 

'A.  Immaturity:  unborn  calves  and  lanib>  and  animals 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  are  unfit. 

4.  Artificial  conditions  and  treatment  of  the  car- 
casses by  bhnving  up  (blown  veal),  coloring,  etc. 

Postmortem  Changes. — The  temperature,  moisture, 
and  substances  of  the  slaughtered  carcass  make  a 
favorable  medium  for  the  develojHnent  of  micro- 
organisms which  swarm  in  the  meat  or  may  gain 
access  later.  The  resulting  dccompo>ition  and  organic 
changes    necessarily    cause    the    m«at    to    deteriorate 
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and  render  it  unfit  for  food  unless  bacterial  action 
is  inhibited  by  placing  the  meat  in  a  condition  ren- 
dering the  development  of  bacteria  and  putrefaction 
unfavorable.  The  rapidity  of  deterioration  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  animal  from  which  the  meat  was 
obtained,  the  cleanliness  of  the  process  of  preparation, 
and  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Infection  by  Persons  and  Places. — In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  sources  of  deterioration,  meat  may  be 
directly  infected  with  pathogenic  and  other  bacteria 
by  the  persons  who  handle  it  and  take  part  in  slaugh- 
tering, skinning,  dressing,  cutting,  manufacturing, 
and  packing. 

Food  may  also  become  infected  in  the  various  places 
tlirough  which  the  meat  must  pass  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

Adulteration  of  Meat. — Meat  adulterations  may  con- 
sist in: 

1.  The  addition  of  foreign  substances  reducing,  lower- 
ing, or  injuring  the  quality  of  the  food. 

2.  Partial  or  entire  substitution  of  an  inferior 
substance. 

3.  Extraction  of  some  of  the  valuable  substance 
from  the  meat. 

4.  Coloring,  coating,  or  otherwise  changing  the 
appearance  of  the  food,  concealing  its  poor  quality 
or  making  it  appear  better  than  it  is. 

Characteristics  of  Good  Meat. — Good  meat  is  uniform 
in  color,  neither  too  red  nor  too  pale,  firm  and  elastic 
to  the  touch,  moist  but  not  wet;  it  does  not  pit  nor 
crackle  on  pressure,  and  has  a  marbled  appearance. 
It   is   free   from    unpleasant   odor,    its   juices   redden 
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litiiius  paper  slightly.  Tlic  fat  is  (inn  and  docs  not 
run.  Bcft'  is  Itriulit  rc(l.  more  niarl)l('<I  than  an\-  otlicr 
meat.  \v\\\  is  ])alf  and  los  firm  to  the  toudi.  Mutton 
is  dull  red,  firm,  and  its  I'at  white  or  yellowish.  Horse 
meat  is  coarse  in  texture,  dark  in  color,  without  layers 
of  fat  in  the  nmscles;  the  fat  is  yellowish  and  runs 
down  in  drops  when  tiic  carcass  is  hun^^  up.  and  has 
a  j)C(iiliar  sweetish  odor  and  taste. 

Preservation  of  Meat. — Postmortem  put-refactive 
changes  due  to  the  development  of  bacteria  can  be 
prevented:  (1)  By  rigid  asepsis  and  the  cleanliness  of 
those  who  handle  the  meat  and  by  careful  attention 
to  sanitation  in  the  places  in  which  meat  i)roducts  are 
prepared.  This  prevents  the  bacteria  from  gaining 
access  to  the  meat.  (2)  By  the  storage  of  meat  under 
conditions  that  are  unfavorable  to  the  life  and  devel- 
opment of  bacteria.  These  are  cold,  dryness,  and 
condimental  or  partly  chemical  preservations.  (3)  By 
destruction  of  all  the  bacteria,  /.  e.,  by  sterilization 
of  the  meat  by  heat. 

Coh]  Storage.— Co\(\  storage  of  meat  does  not  kill 
bacteria,  but  inhibits  their  growth,  and  keeping  meat 
in  colfl  storage  or  freezing  may  preserve  it  for  a  long 
time.  The  common  opinion  that  meat  may  be  kept 
in  cold  storage  indefinitely  without  injury  is  wrong, 
f(^r  meat  certainly  deteriorates  if  it  is  kejjt  at  a  low- 
temperature  for  more  than  two  or  three  months. 
On  thawing,  frozen  meats  deteriorate  very  rapidly,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  produce  toxic  symptoms 
on  ingestion.  As  an  auxiliary  means  of  preservation 
for  not  too  |)rolonged  periods  cold  is  a  valuable 
preservative. 
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Drying. — Drying  of  meat  is  an  old  method  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  may  be  a  valuable  means  of  preserving 
the  meat  fibers;  but  they  should  be  rendered  very  dry, 
or  in  the  form  of  powders.  Drying  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  sun,  and  is  very  slow,  or  it  may  be  done 
artificially.     Its  usefulness  is  necessarily  limited. 

Condiviental  Preservation. — Condimental  preserva- 
tion of  meat  consists  in  preserving  it  by  the  aid  of 
salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  other  condiments,  either  in 
dry  form  (with  salt)  or  by  the  wet  process  (pickling 
in  vinegar,  etc.).  These  condiments  do  not  kill  the 
bacteria,  but  they  effectively  stop  putrefaction  and 
may  preserve  certain  meats  for  long  periods. 

Smoking. — Smoking  meat  renders  it  not  only  com- 
paratively dry  but  also  impregnates  it  with  the  creo- 
sote of  the  smoke,  which  serves  as  a  valuable  means  of 
preservation  of  certain  kinds  of  meat. 

None  of  the  above  methods  of  preservation  destroy 
parasitic  ova,  or  all  the  pathogenic  germs  which  may 
be  in  the  meat,  and  all  except  cold  render  the  meat 
less  digestible,  and  somewhat  alter  its  texture,  appear- 
ance, and  taste. 

Chemical  Preservatives. — The  use  of  chemical  pre- 
servatives, such  as  borax,  boracic  acid,  sulphite  of 
soda,  and  others  is  very  reprehensible,  and  is  justly  pro- 
hibited by  federal  and  municipal  sanitary  legislation. 

The  objections  against  chemical  x>reservatives  of  any 
food  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  All  chemicals  used  for  preservation  are  more  or 
less  toxic,  and  their  ingestion  injurious  to  health, 
especailly  if  habitually  used. 

2.  By  the  use  of  chemical  artificial  preservatives 
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inferior  meats  and  ])n)(liuts  ami  meat  wliicli  is  partly 
(lerdinposcd  ma\'  l>e  so  (lis<];uise(l  as  to  Ix-  sold  as  fresh 
and  unspoiled  |)ro(lncts. 

llrat. — Heat  preservation  of  meat  is  the  only 
etieetive  and  absolutely  reliable  method  of  preserva- 
tion, beeause  it  kills  and  destroys  all  entozoa  and 
pathogenic  jjerms,  and  thus  reii<lers  the  product  sterile 
and  absolutely  safe. 

For  domestic  use  the  sterilization  of  meat  is  accom- 
plished by  roasting;,  baking,  or  boiling  for  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour.  For  roiniiirrrldl  jnirposes  the  yro- 
cess  of  titt'dt  iircsrrvdfion  should  include  (1)  destruc- 
tion of  all  germs  by  heat,  and  (2)  enclosure  of  the 
l)r()duct  in  hermetically  closed  sterile  vessels  in  which 
further  infection  is  prevented,  thus  permitting  the  food 
product  to  be  preserved  for  indefinite  j)eriods.  This 
process  of  meat  preservation  consists  of  "canning," 
and  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  (1) 
By  selection  of  appropriate  meat;  (2)  cutting  it  into 
ai)proj)riate  pieces;  (8)  parboiling  or  exj)osing  the 
meat  in  hot  water  under  the  boiling-point  for  ten  to 
twent>-  minutes  in  order  to  shrink  it  and  lessen  its 
bulk;  (4)  the  parboiled  meat  is  placed  in  cans  or  tins 
filled  with  salted  soup  or  liquid  and  the  cover  is  sol- 
dered on,  except  for  a  small  aperture  for  the  escape  of 
air;  (.'>)  the  cans  are  then  j)lace(l  in  boilers  or  .steamers 
and  subjected  to  high  heat  for  an  hour  or  two;  (0) 
the  oj)enings  left  in  the  cover  of  the  can  are  closed  and 
the  cans  are  again  subjected  to  a  steam  bath  for  an 
hour  <»r  more,  accordinu  to  the  character  of  the  product. 

Sanitary  Supervision,  Prevention  of  Adulteration  of 
Meat.     The    strict    sanitary    supervision    of    all    tlu^ 
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various  processes  through  which  meat  passes  from  the 
initial  to  the  final  product  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  render  the  food  supply  free  from  dangerous 
contamination  and  infections.  Adulteration  by  sub- 
stitution, palming  off  inferior  products  for  superior 
ones,  and  adulteration  with  foreign  ingredients,  as  well 
as  by  artificial  preservation  by  means  of  chemicals, 
may  be  prevented  only  by  a  rigid,  thorough,  scientific, 
and  prompt  municipal  and  federal  inspection  by  quali- 
fied and  competent  medical  officers. 

Poultry  and  Game. — The  flesh  of  all  domestic  fowls, 
such  as  chicken,  turkey,  geese,  duck,  and  of  some 
wild  fowls,  is  used  for  human  food. 

Vacher^  gives  the  following  characteristics  of  healthy 
poultry  and  poultry  meats:  "Healthy  poultry  are 
active,  bright,  dry  in  the  eyes  and  nostrils;  the 
feathers  are  glossy  and  elastic,  and  the  combs  and 
wattles  are  firm  and  brilliant  red.  Age  is  indicated 
by  duskiness  of  comb  and  gills,  dulness,  fading,  and 
brittleness  of  feathers,  raggedness  of  feet  and  size  of 
claws.  Good  poultry  should  be  firm  to  the  touch, 
pink  or  yellowish  in  color,  fairly  plump,  should  have 
a  strong  skin,  and  a  fresh,  not  disagreeable  odor. 
Stale  poultry  loses  firmness,  becomes  bluish  in  color, 
green  over  the  crop  and  abdomen;  the  skin  readily 
breaks,  and  the  bird  has  a  disagreeable  odor." 

"Drawn  "  or  "undrawn"  are  terms  used  to  indicate 
the  removal  or  presence  of  the  internal  organs  of 
poultry  offered  for  sale.  Undrawn  poultry  decom- 
poses sooner  on  account  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 
Cold-storage  undrawn  poultry  may  become  dangerous 

^  Food  Inspector's  Handbook. 
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Xo  lu'nltli  1)\'  its  (lotcrioration.  As  poiiltry  can  be 
(»l)taiiu'(l  at  all  times  there  is  no  tfood  economic  reason 
why  it  sluuilii  l>c  |)larc(i  in  co|<l  storage  for  loii^  |)crio(ls, 
and  the  practice  is  repreiu-nsihlc.  The  cii>tom  of 
keeping  poultry'  or  game  for  a  certain  time  nntil  it 
is  "ripe,  "  or  "gamey,"  and  partly  decomposed,  is 
dangerons  to  health. 

Forced  feeding  does  not  >eem  to  produce  any 
pathological  conditions  in  poultry ,  and  even  the 
"fatty  liver"  of  forcibly  confined  and  fed  geese,  in 
the  nnich-prized  delicacy  "pate  de  foie  gras"  does 
not  seem  to  afTect  the  gourmand  injuriously.  Live 
poultry  is  subject  to  many  and  various  diseases 
which  render  the  meat  \mfit  for  use,  and  the  necessity 
of  rigid  antemortem  inspection  is  apparent  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  meats. 

Fish  Foods. — A  large  variety  of  sea  and  fresh-water 
fish  are  used  for  food,  l-'ish  are  allowed  to  die  by 
being  (lej)rived  of  oxygen.  Fish  should  be  used  in 
season,  should  be  fresh,  firm,  and  cla.stic  to  the  touch. 
Fresh  fish  may  be  recognized  by  the  rigidity  due  to 
rigor  mortis,  the  freshness  and  red  color  of  the  gills, 
the  moist,  clear  eye,  and  not  disagreeable  odor. 

Frozen  fish  is  not  palatable,  and  decomposes  very 
rai)idl\'  on  thawing.  Many  cases  of  i)oisoning.  includ- 
ing ptomain  poisoning  from  eating  .■>tale  fish,  are  on 
recoril. 

The  eating  of  ceiiain  shell-fish,  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
oysters  is  at  times  fraught  with  danger  to  health,  and 
many  ca.scs  of  wholesale  poisonings  ha\'e  been  reported. 
Oysters  sometimes  are  purveyers  of  typhoid  fever, 
when  the\'  are  grown  near  larire  town>  in  waters  that 
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are  much  contaminated  by  sewage  containing  typhoid 
germs.  The  danger  from  oysters  is  the  greater  in  that 
they  are  very  often  eaten  raw. 

Fish  are  preserved  by  smoking,  drying,  salting, 
pickhng,  and  also  by  canning. 

The  sanitation  of  the  establishments  where  fish  are 
prepared  for  canning  should  be  the  same  as  that  for 
the  manufacture  of  meat  products. 

MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Importance  of  Milk  as  a  Food. — Of  all  the  various 
foods  used  by  human  beings  milk  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Milk  contains  all  the  elements  of  food 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  man,  and  it  contains 
these  elements  in  a  right  proportion.  ]Milk  is  the 
only  food  of  millions  of  infants  and  children  deprived 
of  the  breast;  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  sick, 
of  invalids  and  convalescents,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
food  of  all  people  at  all  times. 

The  great  importance  of  milk  and  milk  products 
as  a  food  and  the  magnitude  of  the  milk  industry 
make  it  of  paramount  importance  that  they  should 
reach  the  consumer  in  as  clean  and  as  pure  a  state  as 
possible.  This,  however,  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  Distance,  (2)  time,  (3)  the 
nature  of  the  product,  and  (4)  contamination. 

Distance. — In  the  milk  supply  of  cities  the  distance 
of  the  producers  from  the  consumers  is  necessarily 
great.  New  York  City  obtains  its  milk  supply  from 
about  44,000  farms  located  in  six  States  and  within 
a  radius  of  400  miles  from  the  city. 
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Time. — Tlie  city  coiisiiiiu'r  ot"  milk  liiinilx  vwr  ^ets 
it  less  than  twciitx-foiir  liours  old.  and  often  tliirty- 
six  and  t"ort\ -ci^iit  honrs  (•lai)se  l)et\vci'n  inilkinji  and 
c(»nsiinii)tion. 

XalKrc  of  Product.  Milk,  being  an  oi)a(|ue  aninuil 
secretion  voided  at  a  temperature  of  the  body,  is  easily 
contaminated  with  all  kind^  of  impurities  difHeult  of 
detection. 

Sourci's  (if  ('(inf(uiiiti(i(i()ii.-  These  are  \-ery  numer- 
ous. They  may  he  the  cow.  the  food  and  water  she 
drinks,  the  stable,  barnyard  and  surrounding  of  the 
cow,  the  pails,  cans,  and  various  utensils  used  by  the 
farmer,  milkers,  and  handlers  of  the  milk,  and  a  great 
many  other  things. 

Character  of  Impurities. — The  imj)urities  which  are 
found  in  milk  may  l)e  ilivided  under  two  large  groups: 
Dirt  and  bacteria. 

Dirt. — By  dirt  is  meant  everNthing  found  in  milk 
which  is  foreign  to  its  composition  and  is  not  milk, 
which  "is  matter  out  of  place."  The  dirt  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal.  The  mineral  dirt  con- 
sists mostly  of  dust,  sand,  clay  and  earthy  particles; 
also  of  certain  preservative  salts  used  for  increasing 
the  keeping  qualities  of  milk,  ^'egetable  dirt  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  particles  of  hay.  straw,  grain,  seeds, 
flowers,  etc.  The  animal  dirt,  which  is  abundantly 
found  in  milk,  is  mostly  hair,  feathers,  manure,  insects, 
flies,  ova  of  parasites,  etc. 

The  amount  of  dirt  found  in  milk  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  care  taken  in  the  production  of  milk.  It  is  often 
very  large.  Most  of  the  dirt  may  readily  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  vessels  after  milk  has  been  left  standing 
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for  some  time;  it  may  also  be  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  centrifuge. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. — The  most  important  impurities 
found  in  milk  are  bacteria. 

Bacteria  are  minute  vegetable  microorganisms, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  discernible  under  the 
microscope,  and  are  found  everywhere.  Bacteria  are 
of  various  shapes,  some  round,  others  spiral,  rod- 
shape,  etc.,  and  are  found  clinging  to  soil,  dust,  dirt, 
rubbish,  excreta,  discharges,  etc.  They  develop  very 
rapidly  under  favorable  conditions,  millions  of  them 
growing  out  of  one  colony. 

The  importance  of  bacterial  life  lies  in  the  fact  that 
to  it  solely  is  due  the  process  of  putrefaction  and 
decomposition,  and  the  disintegration  of  all  organic 
matter. 

Besides  their  putrefactive  action  bacteria  may  also 
play  a  more  important  role  in  the  causation  and  trans- 
mission of  disease. 

Within  the  last  several  decades  it  had  been  definitely 
demonstrated  that  many  diseases,  the  true  causes  of 
which  were  hitherto  unknown,  were  directly  due  to 
the  action  of  certain  bacteria  which  upon  gaining 
entrance  into  the  human  body  cause  certain  patho- 
logical lesions  resulting  in  certain  groups  of  symptoms 
w^hich  we  call  by  names  of  various  diseases.  These 
diseases  are  usually  called  "infectious,"  because 
they  are  caused  by  bacteria  and  may  be  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another. 

A  large  number  of  infectious  diseases  are  known 
to  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  by 
means  of  food  and  especially  milk. 
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Disease  Bacteria  in  Milk.  A  lar^^c  mimlx-r  ami  many 
\ari('tifs  ot"  discax'  haitt'ria  may  aii<l  ot'teii  arc  toimd 
ill  milk. 

Tiio  sources  of  the  disease  jjerms  are  tlie  cows, 
their  surroimdiucs,  their  food  and  drink,  the  persons 
handling;  the  milk,  and  the  utensils  in  which  it  is 
kept,  as  well  as  the  air  with  which  it  ma.\  come  in 
contact. 

Besides  the  disease  fjerms  themselves  milk  may  be 
contaminated  l)y  the  commou  ^erms  of  i)utrefaction. 
These  do  not  cause  disease  hy  thetnselves,  but  they 
may  produce  toxic  elements  in  the  milk  which  may 
harm  the  consumers  and  cause  certain  ^astro-intestinal 
disturbances  and  "ptomain"  ])oisonini:,  often  with 
fatal  results. 

The  infective  bacteria  which  may  be  transmitted 
by  milk  are  those  of  the  following;  disea.ses :  Diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  ty])hoid 
fever,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum.  A  numl)er  of 
other  infectious  diseases  have  also  been  transmitted 
by  milk,  as  has  been  demonstrated  at  various  times. 

Milk  and  Infants'  Diseases  and  Infant  Mortality. — 
The  prevalence  of  ^M>tro-inte>tinal  di>ease>  amonj: 
infants  and  children,  especially  durinj;  the  summer 
months,  is  well  known.  Out  of  a  total  (»f  1  ()."),. ").")o 
deaths  of  infants  in  the  T'nited  States  durin^^  lUOo 
not  less  than  39,809  were  due  to  jjastro -intestinal 
diseases. 

The    difference    in    death-rate    between    breast-fed 

children  and  those  fed  on  cows'  milk  in  the  New  \  ork 

Infant  Asylum  in  1002  was  very  jjreat:  7.47  per  cent. 

in  the  former  to  03.14  per  cent,  for  the  latter.     The 
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record  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  Dr.  Goler  inaug- 
urated a  vigorous  campaign  on  behalf  of  clean  milk 
for  children,  proves  conclusively  how  a  sui)ply  of 
pure  milk  will  reduce  not  only  the  infant  mortality 
during  the  summer  months,  but  also  the  general  death- 
rate  throughout  the  year. 

In  New  York  City  the  death-rate  of  children  under 
five  years  was  reduced  from  96.2  per  1000  during  the 
whole  year  and  from  136.4  during  the  three  summer 
months  in  1901  to  55  per  1000  during  the  whole  year 
and  62.7  during  the  summer  months  in  1906.  This 
reduction  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  cleaner 
milk  which  is  at  present  supplied  to  the  city  and 
especially  to  the  use  of  the  Straus  pasteurized  milk 
among  the  poor  classes  of  the  city. 

Milk  and  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles. — 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  milk  may  be 
readily  contaminated  by  the  germs  of  these  dreaded 
children's  diseases.  The  farmer's  children,  or  the 
children  or  employees  of  the  milk  dealers  and  sellers 
may  suffer  from  one  of  these  diseases,  and  by  their 
proximity  to  the  milk,  during  acts  of  coughing,  spit- 
ting, sneezing,  or  by  the  scaling  of  the  skin,  may 
contaminate  the  open  cans  of  milk  with  the  infective 
germ  and  thus  transmit  the  disease  to  other  children 
and  people.  A  large  number  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  epidemics  have  been  directly  traced  to 
infected  milk. 

Milk  and  Typhoid,  Cholera  and  Dysentery. — The  in- 
fective germs  of  the  ^'arious  diarrheal  diseases,  like 
t\'phoid,  cholera  asiatica,  and  cholera  infantum,  as 
well  as  of  dysentery,  are  found  in  the  discharges  from 
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tlic  I)(>\v«"I>  111"  infected  jHTSdiis.  These  discharfies  iii;iy 
cliiiU  the  the  hjiiid,  clothes,  etc.,  of  those  who  hiilidh- 
milk,  and  thll-^  miiii  access  to  the  milk  in  which  these 
iiitccti\'e  mTm>  (iiid  a  \  ci-y  fa\oi'al)lc  medium  and 
are  ca])al>le  ot  dex  ('loi)in^-  and  increasing'  in  \cry  lar^^e 
miinluTs.  The  most  fre(|ueiit  wa\  in  which  the  ^M-rms 
of  tiiese  diseases  i^ain  access  to  the  milk  is  thi-(Mi<i;h 
water,  'i'he  diseharfjes  of  iiitV('t"d  jjatieiits  are  often 
de|)osited  upon  the  e\])osed  fifotind,  or  in  shallow 
privy  \anlts.  ce>spools,  etc..  ffom  which  they  are 
wa>hed  oil",  seep  throtmh  the  ^ronnd,  and  iiain  access 
to  tlie  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  or  wells,  which  serve  as 
sources  of  water  supply  on  farms. 

The  txplioid  hacilhis  has  l)een  d"mon>trated  in 
milk,  and  its  vitality  is  so  great  that  it  retains  its  life 
for  loiii,'  periods.  Hess  reports  findintr  typhoid  p-rms 
in  >terili/.e(l  milk  after  four  months'  time. 

Accordini:  to  Whipple  ((|uote(l  l)y  Ward),  "it  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  Inited  States  at  the  i)resent 
time  ahont  40  per  cent,  of  the  typhoid  fever  in  cities 
is  caused  hy  water;  25  per  cent,  hy  milk."' 

Water  infected  with  t.\phoid  fever  <,'erms  ma\-  also 
he  used  as  a  washin<,'  lliiid  for  milk  nten^il^.  or  it  may 
at  times  he  used  as  an  adulterant. 

Milk  and  Tuberculosis.  TMl>crcnlo>i>  may  he  trans- 
mitted thron^di  milk  heeau.se  the  tuherde  hacilli 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  he  and  are 
often  found  in  milk.  lle»  fouml  that  1(1  |)er  cent,  of 
the  New  ^  ork  (  ity  milk  -upply  contained  tuhercle 
''^I'i'li.  and  according,'  to  the  investigation  of  others 
the  |)resenee  of  the  germs  causing  tnherc-ulosis  has 
l)een  clearlx   tleinon-lrated  so  as  to  he  heyond  dispute. 
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Where  do  the  tubercle  germs  which  are  found  in 
milk  come  from?  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
germs  may  come  from  accidental  contamination  from 
the  outside.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  persons  who  are 
afflicted  with  the  disease  may,  while  handling  the  milk, 
infect  it  with  tubercle  bacilli  by  coughing,  spitting, 
sneezing;  or  the  germs  may  be  found  in  the  dried 
dust  floating  around  dairies,  or  on  the  hands  and 
clothes,  etc.,  of  the  persons  handling  the  milk. 

There  are  also  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
large  or  a  considerable  number  of  the  tubercle  germs 
found  in  milk  are  derived  from  the  cow  herself.  Un- 
questionably a  very  large  percentage  of  milch  cows 
suffer  from  tuberculosis.  According  to  many  observers 
the  average  percentage  reaches  at  least  25  per  cent. 
This  means  that  one  cow  in  every  four  is  affected. 
The  disease  is  scattered  over  the  entire  country  and 
there  is  hardly  a  herd  that  is  completely  free  from  its 
ravages. 

The  question  whether  a  tuberculous  cow  gives  milk 
containing  tubercle  germs  has  been  decided  affirma- 
tively, at  least  insofar  as  it  is  now  definitely  known 
that  cows  suffering  from  advanced  tuberculosis  which 
involves  the  udder  yield  tuberculous  milk. 

COWS'  MILK. 

Definition. — ]\Iilk  is  the  lacteal  secretion  obtained 
by  the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows. 

Composition. — Milk  consists  of  water  in  which  cer- 
tain solids  are  disolved  or  suspended.  The  relative 
proportion    of    the    solids    to    the    water  varies  from 
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1 1  to  14  per  cent.,  to  S(l  to  Nil  jut  <riit..  with  ;iii  a\ cpii^re 
comi)()sition  of  i:>  jut  t-ent.  solids  .iiul  n7  pci-  cent. 
water. 

Solids.  Tlu'  //////,•  soluls  consist  of  siij^ar.  fat, 
proteids,  and  minerals.  Milk  also  contains  a  certain 
anionnt  of  ferment,  j^as,  and  bacteria. 

MiUc-siKjdr  (Lac'to.se). — Lacto.se  is  a  sn^^ar  pecniiar 
to  milk,  fomid  in  milk  only,  and  dilferin^'  somewhat 
from  sugrose,  dextro.se,  and  other  sugars,  ^^ilk-su^'ar 
is  less  sweet,  less  soluble,  less  subject  to  acid  fer- 
mentation, has  a  specific  gravity  of  1..").).  is  solul)le  in 
()  parts  of  cold  ami  2..')  parts  of  boiling  water;  imder- 
goes  lactic  acid  fermentation  readily,  but  alcijliolic 
witli  difficulty  (Blyth).  The  average  percentage  of 
milk-sugar  in  milk  is  about  ").  var\ing  but  slightly  from 
this. 

J///A'-/a/.— Milk-fat  consists  of  the  glycerides  of 
various  fatty  acids,  volatile  and  non-\-olatile.  It  is 
found  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  consist- 
ing of  very  numerous  minute  fatty  globules  held  in 
suspension  in  the  whole  milk. 

The  milk-fat  is  the  most  variable  part  of  the  milk 
con.stituents.  Its  proportion  varies  between  1  and  ('» 
per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  4  per  cent. 

Proff'ids-  (itid  AlhinninoifLs-. — The  proteid  matters  "n 
milk  consi.st  of  about  SO  per  cent,  of  casein  and  I'd 
per  cent,  of  other  albumins,  such  as  lacto-albnmins, 
protein,  miclein.  etc. 

The  casein  i^  the  prin(i|)al  and  most  \alnable  j)ro- 
teid  matter.  Casein  is  coagulated  by  acids,  by  gastric 
juice,  by  rennet,  and  by  a  variety  of  (»ther  substances; 
it  is  not  j)recipitated  or  coagulated  by  heat  which  does 
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coagulate  the  lacto-albumins.  The  projiortion  of  pro- 
teid  matter  in  milk  is  less  variable  than  that  of  fat. 
Its  average  is  3.25  per  cent. 

Mineral  Matter. — Milk  contains  various  minerals 
in  minute  quantities.  Milk-ash  shows  the  presence  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  chlorine,  iron,  certain 
acids,  etc.  The  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  milk 
averages  0.75. 

Composition  of  Average  Milk. 

Water       ...     87  per  cent. 

Solids        ...      13  per  cent.     Sugar     .      .      .  5.00  per  cent. 

Fat  ....  4.00  per  cent. 

Proteid  .      .      .  3.25  per  cent. 

Mineral        .      .  0.75  per  cent. 

13.00  per  cent. 

Ferments  and  Gases  in  Milk. — Milk  contains  a 
number  of  ferments  or  enzymes  (diatose,  galactose, 
etc.)  which  are  peculiar  to  every  species  of  animals 
and  have  some  function  in  the  digestion  and  nutritive 
qualities  of  the   milk. 

Milk  when  fresh  also  contains  some  gases,  such  as 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  due  to  the  air  it  contains. 
Later  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be  due  to 
fermentation. 

Appearance,  Color,  and  Reaction. — Normal  milk  has 
a  white  or  slightly  yellowish  color;  it  is  opaque,  has  a 
a  pleasant  characteristic  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste. 

The  reaction  of  milk  is  "amphoteric,"  /.  e.,  slightly 
acid  to  litmus  and  alkaline  to  turmeric.  The  reaction 
becomes  more  acid  with  the  advance  of  lactic  acid 
fermentation;  when  milk  becomes  decomposed  it 
develops  ammonia  and  becomes  alkaline  in  reaction. 
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Specific  Gravity.  The  \\riij;lii  .ind  density  of  milk 
are  j,n'('iit('r  tliiiii  of  water,  iiiasiiiiich  as  most  of  the 
milk  solids  aic  of  a  relatively  greater  wei^dit  and 
density  than  water. 

The  heaxier  and  denser  solids  are  the  milk-sii<far, 
tlie  })r()teid  matter,  and  tlie  mineral  matter.  Milk- 
sugar,  specific  gravity  1.55,  proteids  1.20  (Rnhner). 
The  only  ingredient  of  milk  which  is  lighter  and  less 
ilense  than  water  is  the  milk-fat  (0.92). 

If  a  liter  of  water  at  dO'  F.  (15°  (\)  weighs  1000 
grams,  a  liter  of  milk  at  th(>  same  tem]:)eratnre  will 
weigh  from  102S  to  10." !2.  The  specific  gravity  of 
average   milk    is   usually    1.02!>,    with    x'ariations   from 

1.02S  to  i.o;;2. 

Milk  without  fat  (skim  milk)  will  have  a  much 
greater  specific  gravity,  for  the  lighter  j)art  is  with- 
drawn. The  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  ranges 
from  1  .o;>5  to  1.010,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
thorough  removal  of  the  fat. 

The  sj)ecific  gravity  of  milk  is  increased  hy  low 
temperatni'e,  hy  the  addition  of  solids,  and  hy  the 
suh^traetion  of  fat.  It  is  decreased  i)y  high  tem- 
j)erature,  hy  the  addition  of  water,  and  hy  the  addition 
of  fat. 

Variations.  Not  only  the  (piantity  hut  also  the 
(piality  and  the  relati\'e  amr)uiits  of  the  xarious  milk 
ingredients  vary  greatly.  Some  of  the  factors  on 
which  the  variation  deix-nds  are  the  hreed  of  the 
cow,  age,  kind,  health,  condition,  care,  food,  drink, 
housing,  treatment,  climate,  time  of  year,  time  of 
day,  period  of  lactation.  sea->oii,  weather,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.     Most  of  the  \aria- 
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tions  produced  by  these  factors  are  normal  and  are 
expressed  in  the  relative  quantity  of  milk  produced, 
or  the  relative  proportion  of  its  various  ingredients. 
Among  the  most  important  variations  in  milk  are 
those  which  are  found  in  colostrum,  fore-milk,  and  the 
strippings. 

Colostrum. — For  a  certain  period  before  and  for 
several  days  after  parturition  the  milk  secreted  by 
the  cow  differs  materially  in  composition  from  nor- 
mal milk.  While  most  cows  "dry  up"  or  cease  to  give 
milk  in  the  last  months  or  weeks  of  pregnancy  there 
are  some  which  continue  to  produce  milk  until  the 
last  days  of  pregnancy.  During  the  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  calving  and  from  three  to  five  or  six  days 
after  the  milk  derived  from  cows  is  called  "colostrum," 
or  commonly  "bee  stings." 

Colostrum  differs  in  composition  from  normal  milk 
in  that  it  contains  a  relatively  smaller  percentage  of 
water  (about  75  per  cent.),  relatively  less  milk-sugar 
and  milk-fat,  and  relatively  more  protein  matter, 
not  in  the  form  of  casein  but  of  lacto-albumin.  To 
the  latter  it  owes  its  property  of  coagulation  l)y  slight 
heat,  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  colostrum.  Colos- 
trum also  contains  a  considerable  number  of  blood 
corpuscles  and  of  the  so-called  "colostrum  corpuscles." 

The  color  of  colostrum  is  distinctly  yellowish  and 
reddish,  the  taste  peculiarly  sweetish,  and  the  odor 
specific.  The  ingestion  of  colostrum,  especially  when 
heated,  is  relished  by  a  number  of  persons,  although 
it  has  been  known  to  cause  gastric  disturbances.  The 
mixing  of  colostrum  with  the  rest  of  the  milk,  or  its 
sale,  is  forbidden  by  most  municipalities. 
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Fore-milk  and  Strippings.  -Tlicre  is  a  (((usiderahlo 
(litlVrt'iicc  ill  the  n-latixc  ainoimt  of  iiiilk-t"at  in  tlic 
few  streams  of  milk  derixtMl  at  the  l)e<;iiuiiii^'  of  milkiii<; 
from  that  of  the  few  streams  of  milk  <lcri\c(I  at  the 
end  of  the  milkini:.  The  first  milk,  called  fore-milk, 
contains  sometimes  less  tJian  1  jxt  cent,  of  fat,  wliile 
the  last,  called  stri|)pings,  contains  sometimes  over  .') 
per  cent. 

Abnormal  Milk. — Milk  is  sometimes  abnormal  in 
color,  comijosition,  etc..  and  the  sale  of  sncli  milk  is 
nsnally  fori)id(len. 

Milk  may  l)e  abnormal  in  color,  distinctly  red,  bine, 
yellow,  violet,  etc.  These  abnormal  colors  of  the  milk 
are  due  to  contamination  with  specific  bacteria,  wliich 
jirodnce  the  changes  in  color. 

The  odor  and  taste  of  milk  may  also  be  abnormal. 
Thus  milk  sometimes  is  distinctly  bitter  or  has  the 
taste  of  garlic,  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.;  it  may 
bear  some  of  the  characteristic  odors  of  strong  vege- 
tables, etc.  Milk  may  also  have  a  distinctly  fermenta- 
tive and  "swilly"  taste.  Mo.st  of  these  deviations  from 
the  normal  are  due  to  the  food  ingested  by  the  cow. 
The  bitter  taste  may  be  due  to  bacterial  action. 

Milk  may  be  abnormal  in  its  consistency  and  become 
"slimy,"  "ropy,"  and  viscous.  In  this  condition  it 
will  not  churn,  nor  will  the  cream  separate,  but  other- 
wi.se  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  harmful.  'J'he  conrli- 
tion  is  due  to  the  acticm  of  certain  bacteria.  Hopy 
milk  is  said  to  l)e  a  favorite  article  of  food  in  Norway 
and  elsewliere.  and  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
innnersing  the  >trm  of  "buttrrwt.rt"  in  milk  (Hlyth). 
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MILK  PRODUCTS. 

A  consideration  of  milk  production  and  inspection 
is  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  most  important 
products  which  are  a  part  of  the  milk  industry.  The 
milk  products  are  the  following:  Cream,  skim  milk, 
butter,  buttermilk,  cheese,  whey,  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk,  milk  powders,  koumiss,  kefir,  etc. 

Cream. — Cream  is  the  fatty  portion  of  milk.  It  has 
the  same  composition  as  milk  except  that  the  percent- 
age of  fat  is  very  much  larger.  The  percentage  of 
cream  in  milk  may  vary  from  6  to  50  or  60,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  process  of  obtaining  it  from  the  milk. 
The  average  amount  of  butter-fat  in  cream  is  20  per 
cent.;  the  United  States  standard  is  18  per  cent. 

Production  of  Cream. — Cream  is  found  in  milk,  in 
suspension,  in  minute  globules  of  varying  size.  It  is 
separated  from  milk  by  two  processes:  the  gravity 
method  and  by  aid  of  the  centrifuge. 

Separation  by  aid  of  gravity  is  the  oldest  known 
process  of  gaining  cream.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  suspended  fat  globules  are  of  a  lesser  specific 
gravity  than  milk  and  rise  to  the  surface  when  the 
whole  fluid  is  left  at  rest.  The  common  method  is  to 
pour  the  newly  drawn  milk  into  vessels  and  let  them 
stand  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
The  cream  rises  to  the  surface  and  appears  as  a  yel- 
lowish layer,  and  may  be  accordingly  removed  from 
the  milk.  Gravity  methods  may  be  divided  into 
two,  the  shallow-pan  and  the  deep-vessel  setting 
systems. 

Cream    is   also    separated   by   centrifugal    force    in 
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Sjx'cijil  "scpiirators."  wliidi  iciikivc  all  I';i1  cxct'i)!  O.I 
per  cciif.,  which  is  left  in  llic  ^kiiii  milk.  This  is  ;iii 
('(lccti\c  |>ro<'('ss  of  s('p;ii;it  ion. 

Skim  Milk.  Skim  milk  i>  milk  Irom  which  ;ill  or 
part  of  the  cream  has  hccii  rciiioxcd.  The  aiiioiiiit 
(if  fat  rcmaiiiiiii,^  in  skim  milk  depends  upon  tlie 
mcthoils  of  x'paratiou  and  the  thorou^hiies.s  hy  which 
it  is  done;  it  ma\'  \ary  from  less  than  0.1  |>cr  cent. 
to  more  than  I  per  cent.  Skim  milk  has  a  wiiite 
and  somewhat  l)hiish  color,  a  hi<,di  specific  j^ravity 
\aryini;  from  l.O.'l.")  to  1. 010.  Because  of  the  proteid 
tiiid  ca.seiii  it  conlains,  skim  milk  is  a  lii.udily  nutritious 
and  \'alual)lc  food.  'I'lie  sale  of  skim  milk  is  pi-ohihited 
in  nian>  citie-^,  not  because  of  any  harm  that  it  may 
do,  i)ut  mainly  on  account  of  the  ease  witli  which  it 
is  sul)stitutc(l  for  a  whole  milk  and  the  (hHicnIty  of 
detecting  the  adulteration.  'I'he  casein  ma>'  he  sep- 
arated froui  the  >kini  milk  and  n-^cij  foi'  commercial 
purpo.ses,  or  it  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  its  milk- 
sujjar.  Certain  forms  of  cheese  are  larj^^ely  made  of 
skim  milk. 

Blended  Milk.-  This  term  is  applic(|  to  a  modified 
milk  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  comi)onents  of  milk 
is  increased  or  dimim'shed  so  as  to  furnish  a  modified 
milk  with  definite  desired  statecl  percentafjes  of  certain 
of  the  milk  comj)onents.  It  is  larfjely  used  for  infant 
foods,  and  mamifactureij  according  to  formiike  pre- 
scriiied   liy  physicians. 

Milk  Products.  The>e  are  ux-d  chiefly  a^  infant 
foods  and  are  prejjared  hy  (omplete  slow  evajxiratiou 
of  the  water  of  the  milk.  .\s  a  rule  the  j)owders  are 
mixed  with  some  sugar  and  cereal  products. 
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Condensed  Milk. — Condensed  milk  is  a  milk  from 
which  a  large  part  of  the  water  has  been  extracted 
by  slow  evaporation.  It  is  a  very  important  article  of 
commerce.  Most  of  the  condensed  milk  sold  contains 
about  70  to  72  per  cent,  of  water  with  28  to  .30  per 
cent,  of  milk  solids,  to  which  cane-sugar  is  added  to 
increase  the  keeping  qualities.  Some  thickeners  may 
also  be  used  to  give  the  condensed  milk  more  "body." 
The  condensed  milk  is  sterilized  and  sold  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  tin  cans.  When  mixed  with  water  it  has 
a  sweet,  cooked  taste. 

Butter. — Butter  is  the  milk-fat  of  the  milk  gathered 
into  a  mass  and  separated  from  the  milk  or  cream 
by  the  process  of  churning.  Besides  the  milk-fat  which 
it  contains  in  the  proportion  of  SO  or  more  per  cent., 
butter  also  contains  water  and  minute  quantities  of 
the  other  ingredients  of  milk. 

Butter  is  commonly  made  of  cream  which  is  for  this 
purpose  ripened  or  made  to  undergo  a  process  of 
lactic  acid  fermentation  which  is  supposed  to  give  the 
butter  its  valued  "flavor."  A  "starter"  made  of 
buttermilk  or  sour  cream  is  used  to  produce  the 
"ripening." 

Butter  is  produced  by  churning  or  agitating  the 
cream  with  paddles  or  spoons,  in  vessels,  tubs,  or 
barrels.  These  may  be  revolved  by  hand  or  machine 
power.  The  particles  of  fat  adhere  together  and  form 
distinct  grains  which  are  worked  over,  the  buttermilk 
is  removed  b\'  several  washings  of  water,  and  the  whole 
turned  into  a  mass  by  working  and  pressing  together. 
The  process  of  butter-making  requires  attention  to 
temperature  and  other  factors,  upon  which  the  flavor 
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and  (jiiiility  nf  the  Itiittcr  (Icpciid.     Scirnr  salt  is  ;uMc(l 
to  tlir  luittcr. 

Buttermilk.  Hiittcniiilk  i^  the  residue  left  after 
butter  is  made  fri)m  milk  or  creaiu.  It  contaius  all 
the  iu^M-edieuts  of  milk  exeej)t  fat.  It  eoutaius  millions 
of  laetie  aeid  gcrm.s,  and  Ls  a  valuable  food  for  man 
and  animals. 

Cheese. — Cheese  is  "the  solid  and  ripened  product 
made  by  coasjulatintr  the  casein  in  the  milk  by  means 
of  acids  or  rennet." 

Cheese  is  made  of  whole  milk  which  has  undergone 
some  lactic  acid  fermentation.  It  is  tlien  coagulated 
or  rendered  into  two  parts:  one,  an  insoluble  semi- 
solid composition  consisting  of  the  casein  and  fat,  and 
the  other  of  water  (!)2  jut  cent.),  of  nearly  all  the 
sugar,  of  the  albumin  and  the  mineral  matter.  The 
ins(tlul)le  part  is  then  j)resse(l  out  of  the  water  and 
Worked  ()\('r  by  pressing  and  cutting,  as  well  as  by  the 
addition  of  certain  ferments,  until  the  desired  flavor 
and  texture  of  the  finished  product  is  obtained. 
Cheese  may  l)e  made  of  whole  milk,  of  skim  milk, 
and  of  milk  to  which  cream  has  been  added.  The 
"rennet"  which  is  added  and  used  for  the  coagulation 
of  the  milk  is  an  extract  made  from  the  fourth  or 
digestive  stomach  of  a  young  calf  fed  on  milk. 

There  are  many  \arieties  and  forms  of  cheese, 
depending  upon  the  kinds  of  milk,  temperature  of 
fermentation,  degree  of  aciditx',  mamier  of  coagula- 
tion, kind  of  rennet.  proce»  of  ripening,  the  specific 
"rii)ening"  bacteria  used.  etc. 

The  liquid  j)ortion  which  is  left  after  the  in>oiul)le 
part  has  been  removed  in  the  process  of  cheese-making 
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is  called  whey.  It  consists  mostly  of  water,  but 
contains  small  quantities  of  albuminous  matter  and 
the  sugar  and  most  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  milk. 
Whey  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  milk-sugar,  and  is 
also  a  valuable  food  for  domestic  animals. 

The  casein  of  the  milk  which  is  extracted  from  skim 
milk  is  also  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  commer- 
cial manufacture  of  sizing  for  paper,  etc. 

Standards. — The  relative  composition  of  milk  and 
some  of  its  products  given  above  are  only  the  aver- 
age composition,  found  after  an  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  samples  of  milk,  etc.,  with  large 
variations  in  the  relative  composition.  In  order, 
however,  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  pre- 
vent substitution,  adulteration,  and  selling  inferior 
grades  of  products,  municipalities.  States,  and  the 
federal  government  have  instituted  certain  minima  of 
compositions  or  standards  below  which  milk  and  its 
products  must  not  go  and  must  not  be  sold  to  the 
public. 


Solids. 
Per  cent. 

Fat. 
Per  cent. 

Solids  not  fat. 
Per  cent. 

Water. 
Per  cent 

Milk     .      .      . 

11.75 

3.25 

8.5 

88.25 

Skim  milk 

9.25 

Condensed  milk 

28 .  00 

7.00 

72.00 

Cream  . 

18.00 

Butter  .      .      . 

82.50 

Cheese 

50.00 

The  New^  York  State  standard  for  milk  was  12  per 
cent,  solids  and  88  per  cent,  water  until  1910,  when 
it  was  lowered  by  act  of  Legislature  to  11.5  per  cent, 
solids  and  88.5  per  cent,  water. 

The  New  York  City  standard  for  milk  is  12  per 
cent,  solids,  of  which  3  per  cent,  must  be  milk-fat. 
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Other  States  and  eilie>  lia\f  slight  xariatioiis  from 
these  standards. 

"Standards  are  hased  n|)nn  data  representing:  niate- 
rial>  pnxhiced  nnder  American  conditions  and  are 
fixed  as  such  that  a  dej)arture  from  above  or  below 
the  minimum  h'mit  tlie\'  preserilx'  is  evideuee  that 
such  articles  are  ot"  inferior  (piaHt \ .  'I'he  hmits  fixed 
as  standanis  ai'e  not  necessarii\-  the  extremes  authen- 
tieally  recorded  for  the  articles  in  f|nestion,  such 
extremes  being  (hie  to  al)normal  conditions  as  a 
rule."     iWili'v.) 

Official  Definitions. — The  followinjj;  are  the  ofhcial 
definitions  of  milk  and  its  products  according  to  the 
liiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Milk.  Milk  is  the  fresh,  clean  lacteal  secretion 
ol)taiiied  by  the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more 
healthy  cows,  proj)erly  fed  and  kept,  excluding  that 
obtained  within  fifteen  days  before  and  ten  days 
after  eahing. 

Blended  Milk.  JJlended  milk  is  milk  modified  in 
it>  comi)osition  so  as  to  have  a  definite  and  stated 
percentage  of  one  or  more  of  its  constituents. 

Skim  Milk.  Skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  part 
or  all  the  cream  has  been  rem(»\'ed. 

Coiulenscd  or  Kvaporatrd  Mill:.  ( 'ondensed  or 
evaj)orate<l  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  con>idcrable 
l)ortion  of  water  has  been  e\aporated. 

Hiiftrnnill:.  liuttermilk  is  the  product  which  re- 
main>  when  butter  i>  rcmo\cd  from  milk  or  cream  in 
the  ])rocess  of  churning. 

Crrani.  ("ream  is  that  |)ortion  of  milk,  rich  in  milk- 
fat,  which  ri^es  to  the  >urface  of  milk  on  standing, 
or  is  separated  from  it  by  centrifugal  force. 
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Buffer. — Butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product 
made  by  gathering  in  any  manner  the  fat  from  fresh 
or  ripened  milk  or  cream  into  a  mass,  which  also 
contains  a  small  portion  of  the  other  milk  constituents, 
with  or  without  salt. 

Cheese. — Cheese  is  the  sound,  solid,  and  ripened 
product  made  from  milk  or  cream  by  coagulating  the 
casein  thereof  with  rennet  or  lactic  acid  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  ripening  ferments  and  seasoning. 

Whey. — Whey  is  the  product  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  fat  and  casein  from  the  milk  in  the  process 
of  cheese-making. 

Koumiss. — Koumiss  is  the  product  made  by  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  cows'  or  mares'  milk. 

Kefir. — Kefir  is  a  product  made  by  a  specific  yeast 
fermentation  of  milk. 

MILK  ADULTERATION. 

Milk  is  adulterated  in  several  ways:  (1)  By  addi- 
tion of  water;  (2)  by  subtraction  of  cream;  (3)  by 
both  addition  of  water  and  subtraction  of  cream; 
(4)  by  addition  of  coloring  matter,  thickeners,  and 
certain  harmless  substances;  (5)  by  addition  of  skim 
milk;  (6)   by  addition  of  chemicals  as  preservatives. 

Addition  of  Water. — This  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
methods  for  the  adulteration  of  milk.  It  is  so  easy, 
apparently  difficult  of  detection,  and  changes  the  ap- 
pearance and  general  physical  quality  of  the  milk  so 
little  that  it  is  often  resorted  to  by  dishonest  dealers 
and  producers.  The  addition  of  water  to  milk  reduces 
its  quality  by  diluting  it,  and  the  whole  mass  is  less 
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nutritions  and  has  t'cwt-i'  fond  in^'ri'dionts  than  normal 
milk.  'I'his  !>>  a  liiirmt'nl  adnltcration  hrt-ansi'  it  reduces 
the  (|nalit,\  of  the  milk,  and  when  fed  to  children 
proves  injurious  to  their  health.  It  is  al>o  a  fraudulent 
adulteration  hecau.se  it  substitutes  an  inferior  product 
for  the  same  price  that  the  superior  would  .sell  for. 

Extraction  of  Cream.-  'I'he  extraction  of  cream,  or 
what  is  called  "skinuninj;,"  is  also  a  frecpient  mode  of 
milk  adulteration.  It  is  perhajjs  even  more  in  vogue 
amont:  dealers  than  sim|)le  watering;,  becau.se  it  is  so 
much  mi>rc  profitaMe  and  difficult  to  detect.  A 
forty-(|uart  can  of  milk  which  sells  for  Sl.tiO  will  })ring 
the  dealer  hut  1()  to  20  cents  of  additional  i)rofit  when 
he  adds  four  or  five  quarts  of  water  to  the  can.  If, 
however,  the  dealer  removes  two  quarts  of  cream  of 
the  six  or  seven  which  the  can  contains  he  gains  the 
price  of  the  two  quarts  of  cream  (40  to  60  cents)  less 
the  price  of  the  two  extracted  quarts,  which  amount 
to  only  S  cents.  This  shows  that  the  skimming  of 
milk  is  a  very  profitable  procedure,  even  when  it  is 
hut  partial.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  milk  in  cans, 
which  is  >old  at  the  markets  and  by  grocers  for  a  low 
price.  i-«  more  or  Ie^>.  >kim  milk. 

Skimming  and  Watering.  -  Skhnming  of  milk  makes  it 
heavier  by  subtraction  of  the  fatty  or  lighter  portion, 
thus  increasing  its  specific  gravity  and  density.  A 
skim  milk  will  read  from  32  to  .3S  on  th<'  Qnevenne 
lactometer  and  from  1 10  to  IIS  on  the  Board  of  Health 
lactometer,  according  to  the  amount  of  cream  taken 
oft".  In  order  to  disguise  this  higher  specific  gravity 
and  to  reduce  it,  dealers  who  make  their  own  tests 
add  sufficient  water  to  reduce  the  density  of  the 
9 
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skim  milk,  so  as  to  make  the  readings  on  the  lac- 
tometer about  the  normal,  and  thus  try  to  deceive 
the  inspector  who  relies  too  much  on  the  lactometer 
examination  alone. 

Skimming,  as  well  as  skimming  and  watering, 
reduces  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  milk  and  is  a 
harmful  as  well  as  a  fraudulent  adulteration. 

Addition  of  Skim  Milk. — The  addition  of  skim  milk 
to  normal  milk  reduces  the  quality  of  the  whole  milk 
and  is  harmful  as  well  as  fraudulent.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
skim  milk  in  some  cities  is  the  tendency  of  dealers 
either  to  sell  skmi  milk  for  whole  milk,  or  to  reduce 
whole  milk  by  the  addition  of  the  skimmed. 

Addition  of  Coloring  Matter  and  Other  Harmless 
Ingredients. — The  addition  of  coloring  matter  is  mostly 
practised  to  disguise  the  poor  appearance  of  skim  or 
watered  milk  and  make  it  look  richer.  The  coloring 
matter  most  commonly  used  is  a  vegetable  coloring 
"annatto." 

The  other  colors  used  belong  to  the  coal-tar  family 
(azo-colors)  and  are  harmful  in  comparison  to  coloring 
with  "annatto,"  which  is  harmless.  Their  detection  is 
possible  only  by  chemical  tests. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  is  sometimes  added  to  milk 
which  is  beginning  to  turn  sour,  in  order  to  disguise 
the  acid  taste.  In  small  quantities  the  addition  of 
soda  is  harmless,  but  the  procedure  is  dishonest  in 
that  its  purpose  is  to  palm  off  milk  which  is  acid  for 
fresh  milk. 

Thickeners  are   ^Try  seldom   put   into   milk,   more 
frequently  into  cream  and  condensed  milk. 
Addition  of  Chemicals. — See  p.  140. 
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MILK  PRESERVATION. 


Milk  Deterioration.  The  milk  scd'ction  of  noniial 
cows  ^t'lll;liM-^  In  ;i  iior'iiKil  state  lor  a  coiiiparat  i\ cjy 
short  |)ci'io(j,  ami  iiii[>oi-taiit  cliaiii^c^  occur  wry 
soon. 

it'  left  iiii(li>tnrl)e(|  at  the  iioi-iiial  lioiix-  tempera- 
ture fresh  milk  shows  >ome  physical  cjiaii.^^es  within 
si.x  to  twelxc  liours,  and  hy  tJiis  time  it  has  also  passed 
tliroiif^h  eortaiii  eliemieohiolo^ieal  changes.  Tlie 
pliysical  clianges  are  limited  to  the  separation  of  the 
fat  ulohules  and  the  .sej)aration  of  the  cream  layer  at 
the  npj)cr  portion  of  the  vessel  containinji;  the  milk. 
Tliei-e  is  also  a  reduction  of  the  tonij)erature  of  the 
milk  fi-om  that  at  which  it  was  ^•oi(jed  to  the  tem- 
peratin-e  of  tlie  room.  The  other  ehan<;es  which  occur 
are  a  souring  which  is  slight  at  first  and  later  increases. 
If  milk  is  left  at  the  same  tenii)eratnre  for  longer 
periods  a  distinct  coagnlatioii  or  cnrdling  dc\-e|o])s, 
owing  to  the  hardening  and  separation  of  the  casein. 
.\t  the  same  time  there  is  some  gas  formation  and  a 
liitter  taste  in  the  milk  may  heconie  noticealtle.  .\ll 
these  changes  are  included  in  the  term  "deterioration"" 
of  milk.  These  j)henomena  arc  only  the  outward  and 
noticeahle  changes;  the  real  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  cliant,'-cs  arc,  of  course,  more  complex,  and 
camiot  he  so  easily  detected.  To  what  arc  these 
changes  in  the  milk  due? 

Causes  of  Deterioration.  The  separation  of  the  cream 
is  easily  acconnteil  for  l»y  the  coni|iarat i\ c  lightness 
of  the  fat  glohulcs  which  coalesce  and  rise  to  the 
top.      The  other  noted  <lianges  are  i\[U'  to  the  micro- 
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organisms.  A  perfectly  sterile  milk,  that  is,  one  abso- 
lutely free  from  bacteria,  has  never  been  obtained. 
Microorganisms  are  found  in  the  ducts  of  the  teats 
and  udder  of  the  cow,  and  even  milk  obtained  by 
cannula  already  contain  a  certain  number  of  germs. 
Immediately  after  secretion  the  milk  begins  to  be 
contaminated  with  numerous  germs  from  the  air 
in  the  stable,  the  hands  of  milkers,  the  udder  and 
teats  of  the  cow,  the  surfaces  of  strainers,  pails,  etc., 
so  that  by  the  time  the  milk  is  taken  out  of  the  stable 
it  contains  a  very  large  number  of  bacteria.  The 
number  of  bacteria  usually  remains  stationary  for  a 
few  hours  owing  to  the  so-called  " germicidaV'  power 
which  the  milk  possesses  at  this  initial  stage  of  its 
existence  outside  the  cow.  Sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  condition  of  temperature,  the  bacteria  begin 
to  develop  and  multiply,  so  that  after  a  certain  time 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  counted  by  the  million 
in  the  cubic  centimeter. 

The  number  of  the  bacteria  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  but  their  importance  lies  in  the  kinds  of  the 
multiplying  germs.  These  bacteria  which  get  into  and 
develop  in  milk  are  of  several  kinds. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  group  of  germs  named 
"lactic  acid"  bacteria.  By  acting  upon  the  lactose 
they  convert  it  into  lactic  acid  and  thus  favor  the 
gradual  souring  which  on  reaching  a  certain  stage 
causes  coagulation  of  the  casein  with  consequent 
curdling  of  the  milk.  Another  group  is  composed  of 
the  "gas-forming"  or  "aerogenous"  bacteria  which  are 
said  to  cause  the  gas  formation  in  deteriorated  milk. 
The  butyric-  and  proteid-decomposing  bacteria  may 
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also  (U'voloj)  siiiiult;iiic(m>ly  with  the  hictic  iicid 
germs.  There  arc  imiiicrdiis  ntlier  jierins  wliicli  may 
at  the  same  time  act  u\)uu  tlic  milk.  The  lactic  acid 
hacteria  are  important  hecaiise  they  cause  the  souring 
of  the  milk  and  its  sul)se(jucnt  cunllini:.  As  far  as 
health  and  food  value  are  concerned,  lactic  acid  for- 
mation is  not  necessarily  a  harmful  process.  The 
ingestion  of  even  very  large  (juantities  may  not  be 
harmful  to  health;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  even 
beneficial.  Buttermilk  and  whey  contain  enormous 
quantities  of  the  lactic  acid  germs,  but  are  drunk  with 
profit  to  health.  They  also  possess  another  beneficial 
action  in  that  they  counteract  other  more  harmful 
bacteria.  While  lactic  acid  fermentation  is  active  and 
at  its  height,  it  is  germicidal  to  other  bacteria,  which 
camiot  develop  in  an  acid  mediiun.  In  may  there- 
fore be  said  with  truth  that  the  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion process  is  not  per  se  a  harmful  ])rocess. 

The  gas-producing,  tlie  l)ut\  ric-  and  i)rotein-decom- 
posing  germs  are  of  more  importance  to  health,  because 
they  are  of  harmful  character.  They  produce  putre- 
faction and  decomposition,  they  develop  a  bitter  taste 
ami  foul  odors,  and  may  also  j)roduce  certain  toxins, 
which  max-  become  very  harmful  to  those  higesting 
tlic  fluid. 

Conditions  Favoring  and  Retarding  Bacterial  Growth 
in  Milk.— In  view  of  the  rai)idity  of  the  growth  and 
the  various  characters  of  bacteria,  it  is  important  to 
nr)te  the  conditions  which  favor  and  retard  their 
growth  and  development,  (ienerally,  low  tempera- 
tures, very  high  temperatures.  al)solute  dryness,  and 
certain  chemicals  are  unfavorable  to  the  life  and  irrowth 
of  germ  life. 
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Moisture  and  a  temperature  })etween  G0°  and  100° 
F.,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  favorable. 

Dryness. — ]\Ioisture  is  necessary  for  germ  hfe, 
and  bacteria  develop  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  in  a  dry 
medium.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  obtain  absolute 
dryness,  which  alone  is  inimical  to  bacterial  life,  but 
if  milk  is  dried  and  kept  in  the  form  of  a  powtler  it 
may  be  preserved  for  some  time,  although  this  applies 
more  to  milk-powder  from  skim  milk  than  to  powdered 
whole  milk,  as  the  cream  is  said  to  become  rancid  if 
in  powder  form. 

Low  Temperature. — By  low  temperature  is  meant 
any  temperature  between  50°  F.  and  the  freezing-point. 
A  low  temperature  does  not  destroy,  but  stops  growth 
and  development  of  bacteria.  Their  number  remains 
the  same,  but  they  are  in  stunned  form,  always  cap- 
able of  doing  mischief,  even  under  these  conditions. 
Thus  it  is  known  that  typhoid  fever  bacilli  may  be 
alive  for  long  periods  even  in  ice  or  frozen  milk,  and 
such  milk  may  therefore  produce  the  disease.  While 
bacteria  do  not  grow  in  frozen  milk,  they  do  grow  in 
milk  kept  at  temperatures  between  34°  and  50°  F., 
but  only  very  slowly.  The  varieties  which  grow  at 
these  low  temperatures  are  not  the  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
but  those  wdiich  are  likely  to  do  harm  if  the  milk  is 
kept  too  long  at  these  temperatures.  Milk  kept  at 
temperatures  between  34°  and  50°  F.  may  be  preserved 
for  several  days  to  a  week  and  more,  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  longer.  The  milk  will  not  become 
sour,  but  it  may  become  unfit  for  use  because  of 
the  development  of  the  other  bacteria  and  their 
products. 
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Miiiii  I'  iiijirrdtnif.  Tlir  «'ir('ct  upon  milk  kvpt  at 
tt'iiiiMTaturcs  lu'twccM  .")(l°  and  100°  I-\  xarics  acford- 
ini;  To  the  (Iri^rcc  of  tcnipcrat urt'  ami  (IcjH'ndN  upon 
tlic  kind  of  hartt-ria  which  tiio  trrnjx'ratnrcs  I'axor  in 
growth  and  dovolopniont  and  nuiltiplicution. 

\'ari()us  bacteria  have  a  ditt'erent  and  varying  point 
of  thermal  deatli.  as  well  as  a  temperature  at  which 
growth  and  develo|)ment  are  most  abundant.  Lactic 
aciil  bacteria,  for  instance,  develop  most  rapidly  at  a 
temjHTatnre  of  i\{)°  to  70°  F.,  at  which  they  multiply 
more  tjuickly  than  any  other  species.  As  their  devel- 
opment is  inimical  to  the  growth  of  other  germs, 
milk  kept  at  ()0°  to  70°  F.  will  sour  and  contain  lactic 
acid  l)acteria  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  others. 
At  the  higher  temperatures  between  S0°  and  100°  F., 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria  clo  not  always  gain  a  pre- 
dominance, but  often  others,  especially  the  gas-pro- 
ducing bacteria,  gain  the  upper  hand  and  then  in 
addition  to  the  acid  bacteria  the  milk  contains  other 
less  desirable  germs. 

High  Temperatures. — High  temperatures,  /.  e.,  tem- 
peratures above  100°  V.,  are  inimical  and  unfavor- 
able to  the  life  and  growth  of  bacteria,  and  the  various 
bacteria  have  their  own  thermal  death-point.  Some 
are  destroyed  at  temperatures  of  from  120°  to  140°  F., 
kept  up  for  a  certain  period;  to  destroy  others  requires, 
for  an  hour  or  more,  a  tcmj)erature  above  the  boiling- 
|)<»int  of  water.  l''xcci)t  for  a  few  sj)ecies,  bacteria 
cease  growing  when  the  temperature  is  raised  above 
100°  F.  and  begin  to  die  when  it  is  above  120°  to  140° 
F.,  according  to  time  of  exposure  to  heat.  At  higher 
temperatures  the  bacteria  arc  more  (|uickl>'  destroyed 
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and  in  less  time.  Bacteria  which  bear  spores  are  the 
most  difficult  to  kill,  and  sometimes  must  be  subjected 
to  a  very  high  temperature  for  a  long  time  before  they 
are  destroyed.  Most  of  the  active  germs,  including 
the  pathogenic  bacteria  of  most  common  diseases,  like 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis,  are  killed  at 
temperatures  of  140°  F.  kept  up  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  kept  up  for  less  time. 

Chemicals. — Certain  chemicals  are  inimical  to  bac- 
terial life  and  growth,  although  the  number  of  these 
chemicals  applicable  to  milk  is,  comparatively,  very 
small  (see  page  141). 

Milk  Preservation  by  Cold. — As  previously  indicated, 
cold,  /.  e.,  a  temperature  of  from  32°  to  50°  F.,  does 
not  destroy  the  germs  in  milk  but  merely  inhibits  and 
stops  their  growth  and  multiplication  and  thereby 
keeps  the  milk  from  becoming  sour  and  decomposed. 
The  length  of  time  for  which  milk  may  be  preserved 
by  cold  depends  upon  the  number  and  the  kind  of 
germs  originally  in  the  milk  before  its  temperature 
was  reduced.  It  may  vary  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  a  week;  frozen  milk  has  been  known  to  keep  for 
longer  periods,  and  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  Siberia 
and  other  northern  countries.  While  the  souring  of 
the  milk  is  undoubtedly  postponed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  its  decomposition  by  other  bacteria  is  avoided. 
Thus  milk  kept  under  low  temperatures  may  keep 
sweet,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  develop  dangerous 
qualities.  The  main  advantages  of  cold  as  a  preserva- 
tive are  that  it  does  not  change  the  appearance  and 
composition  of  the  milk,  and  is  valuable  as  an  aid  in 
preserving  clean  milk  for  a  moderately  short  time.     It 
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must  always  lu'  rriiu'iiilx'fc*!  that  intiic  oF  tlu'  ^mtihs 
arc  killed  hy  cold  tfiniu'ratiiirs  and  that  the  j)atli()- 
geiiic  hactcria  may  \)v  as  actixv  as  in  warmer  raw  milk. 
Infected  milk  is  thcrcloi-c  a  daniicntii^  milk  to  drink 
wJiile  raw,  even  if  kej)t  in  a  eool  state.  Cold  /.v  oiih/  a 
nihnihlr  aid  in  iiiilh  pir.srrrdfio)!,  uofhiucj  tiiorr. 

Milk  Preservation  by  Sterilization. —Sterilization  is 
tlu'  only  method  I»y  which  it  is  possible  to  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  milk  contains  neither  i)acteria  nor 
their  spores.  It  is  the  only  method  of  jireservation 
which  rids  milk  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Sterilization  is  defined  as  the  "heating  of  milk  to  the 
boiling-point  of  water  and  above  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  organic  life  and  all  bacteria  and  their 
spores." 

Complete  or  ahsoJntc  sterilization  camiot  be  accom- 
plished unless  the  milk  is  heated  well  above  the  boiling- 
point — 220°  to  240°  F. — in  autoclaves  or  sealed  cham- 
bers under  steam-pressure  for  a  prolonged  time,  varying 
from  one-half  to  two  hours.  This  is  the  only  means 
which  assures  complete  destruction  of  all  sj)ores 
and  pathogenic  spore-bearing  bacteria,  like  those 
of  tetanus,  etc.  Simple  boiling  is  also  sometimes 
called  sterilization.  While  this  kills  most  germs  and 
even  a  few  spore-bearing  germs,  it  does  not  make 
certain  that  all  spores  have  been  killecl. 

The  objections  to  sterilization  of  milk,  complete  as 
well  as  incomplete,  by  boiling,  are  that  certain  changes 
are  produced  in  milk  !)>■  the  heat.  The  ell'ects  of  boil- 
ing and  sterilization  are  as  follows: 

1.  Change  in  color  due  to  the  browning  or  caramdi- 
zation  of  the  lactose. 
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2.  Change  in  taste,  the  milk  receiving  a  different 
cooked  taste. 

3.  The  destruction  of  all  lactic  acid  bacteria,  fer- 
ments, enzymes,  as  well  as  all  other  germs  in  the  milk. 

4.  Coagulation  of  the  albuminoid  matter  in  the  milk. 
The  sum  of  these  changes  is  that  the  milk  is  not 

only  less  tastj',  but  is  much  less  digestible  and  fit 
for  food.  For  infant-feeding  it  has  been  found  not 
appropriate,  and  some  observers  claim  that  it  may 
cause  scurvy  and  rickets. 

Milk  Pasteurization. — The  word  "pasteurization"  has 
been  so  much  used  and  missused  that  it  is  about  time 
to  discard  it  entirely,  for  it  has  no  intrinsic  meaning 
and  simply  confuses  the  minds  of  those  who  use  it 
promiscuously.  Pasteur's  name  is  applied  to  a  process 
which  is  carried  out  in  many  and  various  ways,  and 
not  always  with  scientific  accuracy.  The  official 
definition  of  the  term  is  "the  heating  of  milk  to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  kill  all  most  active  germs; 
in  general,  the  word  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  heating 
of  milk  short  of  boiling.  It  is  obvious  that  until  a 
definite  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  degree  of  heating 
and  the  time  of  heating  and  the  exact  procedure,  the 
term  will  embrace  various  meanings,  according  to  the 
whim  and  methods  of  each  commercial  or  other  concern 
using  it. 

As  Rosenau  says:  ''We  should  protest  against  a 
word  which  means  a  generality."  And  as  he  further 
remarks,  the  two  main  dominant  factors  that  control 
the  temperature  and  time  at  which  the  milk  should 
be  pasteurized  are  (1)  "the  thermal  death-points  of 
pathogenic  bacteria,  and  (2)  the  ferments  in  the  milk." 
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'I'lif  aim  ami  jxii-posc  of  so-called  |)a>t('iiri/at ion  is  (1) 
to  kill  all  iiio^t  actixc  hactcria.  especially  |)atlio^eMi(', 
{-)  to  lea\c  the  "  t'eniieiits"  imalVected,  and  {'.])  t(3 
ehaiifie  the  milk  as  little  as  possii)|e  in  its  general 
appearaiur,  taste,  and  di^estil)ilit\ .  There  is  as  yet 
no  unanimity  of  oj)ini()n  as  to  the  de<;rees  and  time 
at  whicJi  these  conditions  are  reache(|.  Accordiiifi  to 
Rosenau  a  heating  of  milk  for  twenty  minutes  at  a 
temperature  of  140°  F.  al)solutely  destroys  the  tubercle 
hacilli,  tyjjlioid,  di})litheria,  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
other  germs,  hut  not  all  the  necessary  and  valuable 
ferments  in  the  milk.  \ot  onl\-  the  bacteria  but  their 
toxins,  especially  those  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus,  are 
likewise  destroyed  at  such  a  heatinj;.  Tliere  are,  how- 
e\er.  certain  spore-bearing  bacteria  and  bacterial  toxins 
which  remain  unaflected  at  these  temperatures.  These 
spore-bearini:  iierms  are  fortunately  rare. 

Chemical  Preservation.  The  difhcultx'  of  kee])ing 
milk  sweet  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  after  milking, 
led  to  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives,  .\mong 
those  formerly  used  are  borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  formalin.  At  present 
the  use  of  any  chemicals  for  milk  preservation  is 
strictly  forbidden,  although  it  is  still  more  or  less 
practised  in  secret.  Borax  and  boracic  acid  were 
used  in  (piaiitities  of  ten  grains  to  the  (piart  of  milk. 
\Mien  used  either  singly  or  in  combination  they  may 
preserve  the  keei)ing  quality  of  the  milk  f(»r  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  more 
powerful  i)reservative.  but  its  bitter  taste  makes  it 
unfit  for  use  exce|)t  in  very  minute  (piantities.  l-'or- 
malin,  which  is  a  4(1  j)er  cent,  solution  of  fornialdehyde. 
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is  a  powerful  disinfectant.  P^ven  very  small  quanti- 
ties can  greatly  enhance  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk. 
One  part  of  formalin  to  50,000  of  milk,  or  about  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  forty-quart  can  of  milk,  will  keep  the 
milk  sweet  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
The  objections  to  chemical  preservation  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  chemicals  referred  to  are  even  in  minute 
doses  injurious  to  health.  As  they  are  injurious  to 
adults,  it  is  apparent  that  they  must  be  even  more 
harmful  when  ingested  by  delicate  or  sickly  infants, 
for  whose  use  most  of  the  milk  is  intended. 

2.  They  change  somewhat  the  digestibility  of  the 
milk.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  formalin,  which 
hardens  the  proteid  matter. 

3.  A  continuous  and  steady  use  of  those  chemicals 
will  result  in  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  intoxi- 
cation, especially  in  children. 

4.  The  use  of  chemicals,  once  permitted,  even  in 
minute  doses,  is  bound  to  produce  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  producers  who  will  rely  more  upon  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  chemical  than  upon  the  cleanliness 
of  production. 

5.  As  soon  as  chemical  preservation  of  clean  and 
good  milk  is  allowed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  use  of  chemicals  in  the  case  of  bad,  old,  and  partly 
spoiled  milk,  and  this  increases  the  danger  of  the  use 
of  milk. 

The  use  of  harmless  preservatives  has  also  been 
urged.  Among  these  are  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  used 
in   the   amount   of   about   two   ounces   to   the  forty- 
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quart  milk  <  ;iii.  It  destroys  most  of  tlie  bacteria  and 
at  tlie  same  time  disapjjears  itself  in  the  form  of  free 
oxyjjeii.  'rite  use  of  hydrojjen  peroxide  lias  not  been 
tried  exteiisi\-ely.  The  chemical  is  com|)arati\cly  ex- 
j)eiisi\-e  and  its  \alue  as  a  preserx  ati\'e  is  |)roi)lematic. 
Oxyjjen  has  been  advocated  as  a  disinfectant  in  milk; 
it  is  j)erfectly  harmless  and  escapes  after  destroyiiifj 
the  germs.  Tlie  exj)ense  and  tlie  lack  of  proper  ai)pa- 
ratus  iiave  so  far  made  this  process  impracticable. 
('arl)on  dioxide  is  said  to  destroy  most  germs  in  the 
milk  when  n>cd  under  ])ressure  of  7")  ])ounds;  the  gas 
is  harndess,  does  not  change  tlie  character  of  the 
milk,  and  may  be  removed  by  aeration.  This  pro- 
cess is  being  ex])Ioited  In  a  coTnin(>rcial  concern,  but 
its  .scientific  and  practical  value  still  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 


MILK  INSPECTION  AND  TESTING. 

Methods  of  Examination  and  Testing.  The  met  hods 
of  examining  and  testing  milk  for  the  difl'ercnt  impuri- 
ties it  may  contain,  and  detecting  the  adulterations 
to  which  it  is  often  subjected,  are  i)hysical,  chemical, 
and  i)aeteriological. 

I'hi/.siatl  K.rdiiiliiiition. — By  the  i)hysical  examina- 
tion are  determined  the  appearance,  color,  odor,  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  together  with  the  \aria- 
tions  frotn  the  normal. 

f'hrinicdl  E.ntiiiituitidii.  This  determines  the  exact 
amount  of  solids  in  the  milk,  also  tlu*  exact  percentage 
of  each  solid  in  the  fluid. 
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Bdcteriologlcal  Examination. — This  determines  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Precautions. — The  jjrecautions  to  be  taken  in  the 
examination  of  milk  are:  (1)  That  the  milk  is  thor- 
oughly mixed;  (2)  that  it  is  not  partly  frozen;  (3) 
that  the  milk  to  be  tested  has  not  been  partly  churned 
or  partly  separated  from  its  cream;  (4)  that  it  is  not 
partly  or  wholly  coagulated. 

In  order  to  make  proper  tests,  fair  samples  of  the 
milk  must  be  taken  from  a  given  quantity  of  the 
marketed  milk,  and  precautions  must  be  observed 
in  the  manner  of  taking  samples,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
fair  and  just  sample  of  the  whole  quantity  instead  of 
only  a  small  part  of  the  fluid.  For  this  a  thorough 
mixing  of  the  milk  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  it 
uniformity. 

Partly  frozen  milk  will  not  give  a  good  test,  because 
the  frozen  part  represents  the  watery  part  of  the  milk, 
and  the  rest  of  the  milk  will  show  a  richer  fluid  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  solids. 

Milk  which  has  been  partly  churned  and  has  butter 
granules  floating  in  it,  or  milk  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  wholly  or  partly  separated,  will  naturally 
not  give  the  normal  percentage  of  fat  in  the  fluid; 
thus  the  sample  of  the  milk  taken  may  not  be  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole  fluid. 

Milk  which  has  been  partly  or  wholly  coagulated 
will  not  give  a  fair  sample  for  testing  because  of  the 
separation  of  the  whey  and  solids. 

Before  samples  are  taken  milk  which  is  partly 
frozen  must  be  thawed,  so  that  the  whole  fluid  be- 
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conu's  uniform;  milk  which  has  hccu  partly  cliiiriicd 
and  contains  hnttcr  i:'''""iulcs  fhtatini:  in  it  must  he 
heated,  sn  that  the-e  ^rainilcN  melt;  milk  which  has 
iteen  i)artly  or  wholly  coa^Milated  mn>t  he  treated 
with  alkalies  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  coafiulum;  milk 
which  lias  heen  partly  separated  from  its  cream  must 
he  thoroughly  mixed  and  made  uniform.  In  mixini; 
milk  care  nmst  l)e  taken  not  to  stir  it  too  \  iolentlx-. 
so  as  to  churn  the  milk  or  to  mix  it  with  air.  The  best 
means  of  mixinfj  milk  and  of  getting  a  uniform  mixture 
is  hy  j)ourin^'  it  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

Physical  Examination. — The  physical  examination 
of  milk  i>  of  \-er\-  threat  importance,  and  may  gi\e 
valuable  information  to  the  inspector.  The  color  of 
the  milk,  its  opacity,  its  resistance  to  the  immersion 
of  a  lactometer,  its  adherence  to  the  instrument,  the 
visibility  of  the  instrument  through  the  glass  test- 
tube,  are  all  valuable  indications  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  inspector.  Milk  which  is  bluish  in  color, 
which  allows  the  lactometer  to  sink  with  little  resist- 
tance,  which  runs  down  the  instriunent  in  thin  bluish 
streaks,  which  hardly  adheres  to  the  instrument,  and 
which  is  so  little  opaque  that  the  instrument  is  readily 
seen  through  the  test-tube,  is  a  milk  which  is  poor 
in  solids  and  which  is  i)robably  either  skimmed  or 
watered,  or  both  skinmied  and  watered. 

Crvmii  (i(tiu/r.-  Milk  is  often  testetl  by  the  cream 
guage,  pioxdpe.  iind  lactoscope.  The  cream  gauge 
is  simply  a  gra«luated  glass  test-tube  in  which  the 
milk  to  be  tested  is  allowed  to  .stand  for  twenty-four 
hour>.  .\t  the  end  of  this  time  the  amount  of  the 
cream.  a~<  indicated   in   the  yellowish   layer  on   to]),   i-- 
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read  off.  A  good  milk  usually  shows  about  14  per 
cent,  of  cream.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  better  separa- 
tion of  the  cream,  the  milk  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  and  the  resulting  layer  of  cream  is 
multiplied  by  2  to  show  the  actual  amount  of  cream 
in  the  milk.  The  milk  in  the  gauge  should  be  put  in 
a  cold  place,  which  favors  the  separation  of  the  cream. 
This  is  a  test  upon  which  not  much  reliance  can  be 
placed. 

Pioscoye. — The  pioscope  (Heeren)  is  a  small  in- 
genious instrument  to  test  the  quality  of  milk  by  its 
opacity  and  color.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  small 
rubber  disk  with  a  small  depression  in  its  center,  and 
of  a  glass  plate  painted  in  segments  of  \'arying  shades 
of  color,  representing  the  color  of  cream,  rich  milk, 
normal  milk,  poor  milk,  skim  milk,  watered  milk, 
etc.  The  inspector  takes  a  drop  of  the  milk  to  be 
tested  and  places  it  in  the  central  depression  of  the 
hard-rubber  disk,  covers  it  with  the  glass  plate,  and 
compares  the  opacity  and  color  of  the  milk  with  the 
various  segments  in  the  circle.  In  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  inspector  this  is  a  fairly  trustworthy  test. 

Lactoscope. — The  lactoscope  (Feser)  also  tests  the 
milk  by  opacity.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  grad- 
uated glass  cylinder,  in  the  center  of  which,  at  the 
bottom,  is  fixed  a  small  white  rod  with  several  black 
lines  on  its  face;  4  c.c.  of  the  milk  to  be  tested  are 
put  into  the  cylinder,  making  the  black  lines  on  the 
rod  invisible  through  the  opacity  of  the  milk.  The 
test  consists  in  carefully  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  needed  in  the  cylinder  to  render  the  fluid  trans- 
parent,  and  to  make  the  black  lines  upon  the  rod 
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visihlc.  It  is  ohvioMs  that  the  poorer  tlie  (iiiality  of 
tlu'  milk  tlu'  less  water  will  it  he  necessary  to  add  to 
the  c.Nhiider  in  order  t»»  make  the  mixture  transparent; 
and,  on  the  eontrary.  it  will  he  necessary  to  arid  more 
water  the  rieiier  the  milk.  The  instrument  is  jxrad- 
uated  and  shows  the  amount  of  estimated  fat  in  the 
milk  according  to  the  lunnher  of  the  cuhic  centimeters 
of  water  added. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  testing  of  milk  hy  its  sj)ecific 
gravity  is  the  test  most  frequently  employed,  and  is 
very  valuable  in  conjunction  with  the  general  physical 
examination  of  the  milk. 

The  specific  graxity  of  milk  depends  on  the  solids 
in  the  fluid.  Of  these  solids,  sugar  and  the  ])roteids 
are  heavier  than  water,  while  the  fat  is  lighter.  The 
specific  gravity  of  average  normal  milk  is  1.029,  and 
may  vary  in  normal  milk  between  1.029  tf)  1.0.j2.  The 
specific  gra\ity  is  calculated  at  ()0°  F. 

Milk  which  has  been  skimmed.  /.  r.,  from  which  a 
l)art  or  the  whole  of  the  cream  has  been  separated, 
will  show  an  increased  specific  gravity,  because  the 
absence  of  the  fatty  portion  will  make  it  denser  and 
heavier.  .V  milk  which  is  diluted  with  water  will  show 
a  decreased  specific  gravity  because  it  is  made  thereby 
much  less  dense  and  thirmer. 

Qiirmi/ir  I.(trti)iiirfrr.  The  testing  of  milk  with 
the  Quevenne  lactometer  is  based  upon  the  relative 
s|)ecific  gravity  of  the  milk.  Thi>  lactometer  is  grad- 
uated from  ].")  to  to.  the  scale  reading  as  in  ordinary 
hygromet«'rs  and  showing  the  corresponding  degree 
of  specific  gravity.  A  good  milk  (at  ••0''  K.i  will  read 
32  upon  this  lactometer,  showing  a  specific  gravity 
lu 
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of  1.032,  and  average  standard  milk  will  read  29.  A 
watered  milk  will  read  less  than  29,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  (0  being  water),  w^hile  a  skimmed 
milk  will  read  more  than  32  up  to  40,  according  to  the 
amount  of  cream  subtracted. 

Lactometer  of  the  Health  Departvient  of  New  York. 
— This  instrument,  extensively  used  in  many  places 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  larger  instrument  and  is 
graduated  differently  from  the  Quevenne  lactometer. 
According  to  this  instrument  it  is  assumed  that  1.029 
is  the  lowest  permissible  specific  gravity  for  standard 
milk.  The  29  degrees  are  divided  into  100  subdivi- 
sions from  the  top  figure  0  (showing  the  reading  of 
water  at  60°  F.)  to  1,00,  which  corresponds  to  29  on 
the  Quevenne  instrument,  or  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  1.029  on  the  ordinary  hygrometer.  The  lactometer 
is  graduated  from  1  to  120.  According  to  the  Board 
of  Health  lactometer  a  poor  market  milk  will  read 
100;  a  good  rich  milk  will  read  between  100  and  110; 
a^skimmed  milk  will  read  between  110  and  120;  while 
a  watered  milk  will  read  under  100,  the  amount  of 
water  added  being  indicated  by  the  reading,  ?'.  e.,  10 
per  cent,  of  water  has  been  added  if  the  lactometer 
reads  90°,  25  per  cent,  if  75°,  etc.  This  instrument 
is  the  most  convenient  for  use,  as  the  stem  is  longer 
and  the  degrees  may  be  read  more  readily,  and  also 
the  exact  amount  of  the  probable  addition  of  water 
may  be  more  readily  calculated. 

As  the  lactometric  readings  are  calculated  at  60° 
F.,  corrections  must  be  made  for  any  difference  in 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  above  or  below  60°  F. 
When  the  difference  in  the  temperature  is  very  great  it 
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is  best  to  reduce  or  increase  its  temperature  to  within 
10°  of  r)()°.  The  correction  for  the  tenii)erature  is  the 
0.1  (lcj,M*ee  of  tlie  Quevenne  lactometer  for  every 
(Icuri'c  of  temperature,  and  O.^i  degree  of  the  Board 
of  Health  lactometer  for  e\ery  degree  of  temperature 
above  or  In-low  00°;  added  to  the  reading  when  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  is  ai)ove  60°  F.,  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  reading  when  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  is  below  ()0°  F.  The  usual  rough  correction 
for  the  Board  of  Health  lactometer  is  4°  on  the  lac- 
tometer for  every  10°  on  the  thermometer,  added  or 
subtracted,  according  as  it  is  above  or  below  00°  F. 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  increased  by  skim- 
ming and  decreased  by  watering,  some  milk  dealers 
first  subtract  a  certain  amount  of  cream,  thus  in- 
creasing the  specific  gravity  and  lactometer  reading, 
and  then  adrl  sufficient  water  again  to  decrease  the 
specific  gra\  ity  and  lactometer  reading  to  about 
normal,  so  as  to  deceive  the  inspector  and  give  an 
adulterated  milk  a  normal  reading  on  the  instru- 
ments. The  only  recourse  of  the  inspector  is  then 
to  compare  the  j)hysical  appearance  of  the  sample 
of  milk  with  normal  milk,  when  there  will  appear  the 
difference  in  the  color,  o])acity,  and  density  of  the  fluid. 

Chemical  Examination.^ The  chemical  tests  of  milk 
consist  in  the  examination  to  discover  the  exact  per- 
centage of  solids,  and  the  amounts  and  percentage  of 
each  component  solid.  The  usual  tests  are  those  of 
weighing  and  e\aporation  for  the  exact  amount  of 
solids,  and  the  Babcock  test  for  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  For  the  comi)lcte 
chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  of  milk  the  student 
is  rcferrefl  to  special  works  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

THE  SCHOOL  CHILD. 

By  compulsory  education  the  State  forces  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen  to 
be  sent  to,  and  to  be  kept  in,  school  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  during  six  or  eight  years.  These 
years  are  the  most  important  in  life.  They  represent 
a  period  of  formation,  growth,  and  development. 
Having  compelled  the  child  to  remain  in  school  dur- 
ing the  most  important  period,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  take  care  not  only  of  the  mental  growth  and 
development  of  the  child,  but  also  of  its  moral  and 
physical  condition  and  development. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  State 
to  provide  means  and  teachers  for  the  cramming  of 
the  child's  intellect  with  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  sciences.  At  present,  broader  ideas  pre- 
vail. The  child  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  State. 
The  child's  mental  and  moral  development  and  growth 
go  hand  in  hand  with  its  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  school  influences  not  only  the  child's 
mental  growth,  but  profoundly  affects  its  physical 
well-being.  No  care  of  the  school  child  is  therefore 
complete  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
physical  condition  and  the  bodily  growth  of  the  child 
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as  well  a■^  the  prcx  cut  ion  of  the  ex  il  iiilliK'iicc^  nt  scIkioI 
life  yi]nm  its  licultli. 

What  arc  tlu-  iiilliiciiccs  of  school  ami  scliool  WW- 
on  tlie  physical  wcll-lx'iiij;  of  the  cliiltr.' 

Tliese  influences  may  l)c  ^roupc<l  as  follow  >: 

1.  The  influence  of  the  school  and  the  school  room. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  age  and  growth  of  the  child. 
:!.  The  influejice  of  tlie  methods  of  teaching  and  of 

the  mental  training  given. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  herding  together  of  a  large 
numher  of  children. 

The  Influence  of  the  School  and  School  Room.  Xo  pvr- 
son  of  tender  age  may  remain  for  six  or  seven  hours 
a  day  during  six  to  eight  years  in  a  place  without 
being  profoundly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
place.  The  hygiene  of  schools  begins,  therefore,  in 
the  proj)er  construction  and  care  of  school  houses  and 
school  rooms. 

The  Influence  of  Age  and  Growth  of  the  Child.  The 
child  when  it  enters  school  at  the  age  of  six  years 
weighs  on  the  average  forty-three  to  forty-five  pounds, 
and  its  average  height  is  forty-three  to  forty-four 
inches.  When  the  diilil  leaves  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  its  average  weight  is  one  Inmdrcd  pound> 
and  its  average  height  five  feet.  During  this  period 
the  physical  being  of  the  child  undergoes  remarkable 
transformation;  it  is  extremely  sensitive  to  external 
influences,  and  its  health  must  be  carefully  nurtured 
and  promoted.  It  is  imjxTative,  therefore,  to  strictly 
supervise  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  child,  its  nutrition, 
clothing,  dentition,  physical  development,  etc.  Mother 
and  school  are  bound  to  take  care  not   onlv  of  the 
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child's  unripe  mind,  but  also  of  its  unripe  and  growing 
body.  This  is  accomplished  by  physical  examinations 
of  the  child  on  its  entering  school,  by  supervision  of, 
and  provision  for,  its  proper  feeding,  by  the  guiding 
of  its  muscular  exercises,  by  providing  baths,  play- 
grounds, etc. 

The  eyes  of  the  children  need  very  careful  atten- 
tion. The  light  of  school  rooms,  as  well  as  the  distance 
of  the  desks  from  the  slate-boards,  etc.,  must  be 
properly  adjusted,  so  that  no  harmful  effects  to  the 
eyes  ensue. 

One  of  the  diseases  which  are  so  frequently  among 
school  children  is  myopia.  It  is  a  disease  directly 
due  to  school  life,  to  study,  to  defective  light  and 
illumination,  to  improper  positions,  faulty  seats  and 
desks,  defective  methods  of  writing,  too  small  print, 
and  too  much  eye-strain  generally.  Children  who 
come  to  school  with  some  degree  of  weak  vision 
gradually  develop  more  pronounced  near-sightedness, 
which  increases  in  each  grade  of  school.  Thus  in  one 
New  York  school  the  percentage  of  myopics  in  lower 
grade  8  was  8  while  in  the  higher  grades  it  was  20.2. 

The  teeth  of  the  children  very  often  are  effected  by 
various  defects  and  diseases,  and  these  lead  to  certam 
malformations  of  the  mouth,  improper  breathing, 
improper  mastication,  and  improper  development. 
With  the  ignorance  prevailing  among  many  classes 
of  the  population,  it  is  impossible  to  depend  upon  the 
parents  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the 
irregularities  of  dentition,  and  the  school  through  its 
dental  surgeons  should  take  care  of  this  important 
field  of  hygiene. 
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Tlu-n-  ;irr  ccrtMiii  diseases  of  the  hoiic,  rickets, 
(lefonnities  ot"  the  spine,  etc.  Tiie  latter  especially 
are  due  to  improper  i)ositioiis  in  school  and  may  he 
prevente(l  hy  taking  proper  care  of  the  children  within 
the  school,  hy  the  adjustment  of  seats  and  desks, 
and  hy  strict  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  the  positions  and  attitudes  of  the  children  (hiring 
school  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  defects  among  a  large 
class  of  ciiildren  is  mahnitrition.  This  is  often  flue 
not  so  much  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  as  to  the 
ingestion  of  improper  food.  Recent  investigations 
have  also  shown  that  a  great  many  children  come  to 
school  breakfastless,  and  that  many  of  them  content 
themselves  with  but  a  very  slight  luncli,  often  con- 
sisting of  ingredients  insufficient  for  nutrition  and 
improper  for  digestion.  It  is  absurd  to  endeavor  to 
teach  the  child  and  to  train  its  niiud  while  its  body 
suffers  from  lack  of  nourishment.  A  healthy  mind 
can  exist  only  in  a  healthy  body.  It  is  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  the  school  to  provide  for  the  proper  feed- 
ing of  the  school  children  during  school  hours.  This 
feeding  should  be  given  at  a  nominal  cost  to  those  who 
can  afford  it,  and  without  any  cost  whatever  to  tho.se 
children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  the  expen.se. 

Influence  of  Teaching  and  Mental  Training. —The 
methods  (tf  teaching  and  the  subjects  taught  have 
an  important  influence,  not  only  upon  the  mind,  but 
also  upon  the  body  of  the  child.  The  unscientific 
and  irrational  methods  of  teaching  as  yet  prevailing 
in  many  schools  do  much  harm  to  the  mind,  inju- 
riouslv  iiiHuence  the  nervous  svstem  of  the  chiM.  and 
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do  harm  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  body.  The 
preparation  of  a  child  for  useful  future  citizenship 
does  not  mean  the  stuffing  of  his  mind  with  useless 
book  knowledge,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  school.  The  methods  of  teaching  should  be  rather 
a  training  of  the  growing  brain  and  mind,  to  gather 
for  itself  useful  facts  and  to  garner  knowledge  for  its 
own  use.  The  old  hot-house  methods  of  child  cul- 
ture are  rapidly  giving  way  to  new  natural  methods  of 
mental  training. 

Especially  harmful  to  the  child's  nerves  and  physique 
are  the  present  systems  of  competitive  examinations, 
and  the  obsolete  methods  of  pimishment,  etc. 

The  Influence  of  Crowding  a  Large  Number  of  Children 
in  the  Schools. — This  is  the  greatest  evil  of  school  life 
and  the  greatest  danger  to  the  health  and  lives  of 
school  children.  A  child  in  school  comes  in  close  bodily 
contact  with  other  children,  with  a  consequent  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  catching  and  spreading  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  infectious  diseases  of  school  life 
may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Diseases  of  the  Eye. — Conjunctivitis,  blepharitis, 
pink-eye,  granular  conjunctivitis,  or  trachoma. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. — Pediculosis,  ringworm,  scabies, 
impetigo,  favus,  molluscum  contagiosum. 
.     General  Infectious  Diseases. — Rotheln,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  diphtheria,  t^-phoid,  miunps,  whooping-cough 
chicken-pox,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  \ari()iis  infectious  diseases  is 
within  the  province  of  the  medical  inspectors  of 
schools.  The  exclusion  of  the  children  is  made  under 
the  recommendation  and   order  of  these  physicians. 
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The  school  nurses  should  h;i\c,  ;iiul  usujilly  do  h;i\c, 
m'U('i";il  kuowlcd^c  of  ihc  initial  syni])1onis  of  the 
xariou^  infectious  diseases.  This  medical  iii^t  laict  ion 
is  i^ixcn  to  the  nur>e>  in  their  medical  ciuTicnlmii,  and 
may  therefore  he  omit  teil  hei-c. 

THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

'riic  school  is  a  place  where  children  of  tender  ii<ro 
remain  daily  for  lont;-  hours.  The  ])liysical,  mental, 
and  moral  condition^  of  the  children  durinu'  their 
school  life  is  partly  influenced  by  their  sojourn  in  the 
school  huildin^.  'Die  ])reser\ation,  therefore,  of  the 
liealth  of  the  children  demands  that  the  school  huildin^ 
he  constructed  and  maintaine<l  in  the  best  sanitary 
condition. 

The  sanitation  of  the  school  buikhnjf  should  l)efj;in 
l)efore  its  construction.  The  site  for  the  school  huild- 
\\\g  should  he  selected  from  anioufj  the  best  in  the  town 
or  cit>  .  The  soil  should  be  dry,  porous,  well-drained. 
The  location  should  be  distant  from  factories,  mar- 
kets, boiler  sh(>j)s,  saloons.  ele\ated  railroa<ls.  and 
other  establishments  which  for  one  or  more  reasons 
may  become  ()tVensi\-e  and  be  a  miisance  to  the  school. 
It  is  advisable  to  surrouinl  the  school  building  with 
pIa\f;rounds  and,  if  possible,  with  a  j)ublic  park. 

There  should  be  \-ery  little  economy  practised  in  the 
purchase  of  the  site  for  the  school  building:  and  in  the 
constructittn  of  the  building  itself.  Mxcept  in  \'ery 
small  localities  no  school  building'  should  be  of  frame 
construction.  Brick,  stone,  or  reinforced  concrete 
should  be  used. 
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The  school  building  should  be  limited  in  height  and 
should  not  contain  more  than  four  or  five  stories, 
preferably  fewer.  The  school  building  should  be 
constructed  of  fireproof  materials  and  its  inner  trim- 
ming should  be  made  fireproof. 

The  cellar  and  the  lowest  story  should  be  dry,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  They  may  be  used  for  the 
location  of  boilers,  machinery,  etc.,  but  should  not  be 
used  for  workshops,  gymnasia,  or  any  other  similar 
purposes. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  entrance  and  exit  doors 
at  frequent  intervals.  These  should  be  broad,  light, 
and  fireproof,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  empty  the 
building  within  a  very  short  time  in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 

The  size  of  school  buildings  is  best  limited.  It  is 
better  to  construct  three  buildings  for  two  thousand 
children  each  than  one  building  to  accommodate  six 
thousand  children. 

The  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  should  be  soundproof 
and  also  proof  against  dust,  damp,  and  vermin. 

Some  buildings  demand  a  minimum  of  thirty  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  each  child. 

The  surfaces  of  walls  and  ceilings  within  the  school 
should  be  smooth  so  that  dust  cannot  adhere  to  them, 
should  be  easily  washable,  and  painted  with  bright 
tints. 

The  subdivision  of  the  school  house  into  school 
rooms  should  be  made  by  solid  partitions  if  possible, 
reserving  one  floor  with  movable  partitions  for  general 
assembly  rooms,  etc.  The  rooms  should  not  be  less 
than  thirteen  feet  in  height.  The  usual  size  of  a  school 
room  is  thirty  by  twenty-five  feet. 


sciiooi.  /ill  1.1)1  \r;  1').' 

Lighting.  Tlic  windnw  .irc.i  of  school  lioiiscs  should 
Hot  l>f  Ic^^  th;iii  oiic-t'oiirt  h  of  the  (loor  spiicc.  The 
ti'|)  of  the  windows  shoiilil  ix-  ;is  iicnr  th<'  ceiling;  ;,s 
possiMc  and  should  reach  to  ahoiit  four  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  best  wiiite  fjlass,  or  preferahly  plate,  should 
he  used  for  the  j)aiies.  Kxcessi\-e  jjlare  should  he  coti- 
trollcd  hy  appr(»|)riate  shades  from  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  windows,  hllectric  lights  should  i)e 
used  for  artificial  illumination. 

Ventilation  and  Heating.  There  has  heeti  luueh 
eoutroxersy  as  to  the  projx-r  methods  of  \cntilation 
for  school  huildiMfis.  There  is  no  douht  whatexci- 
that  school  buildin^.s,  with  the  lar^^e  luunher  of  chil- 
dren in  the  school  rooms,  cannot  be  ventilated  properly 
l)y  natural  means,  or  1)>-  means  of  windows  or  opeu- 
iufj:s  in  the  windows,  walls,  or  ceiling's.  There  cannot 
be  too  nnich  fresh  air  introduced  into  the  school  rooms. 
Provision  >hould  he  made  for  artificial  mechanical 
N'cntilation  in  all  school  buildint^s. 

The  installation  of  a  proper  mechanical  ventilatin<]: 
plant  is  an  enpneerin^^  i)roblem,  the  solution  of  which 
should  i)e  f/]\vi]  only  to  m(»st  comi)etent  persons. 
The  combined  plemnn  and  vacimm  systems  are  the 
lu'st  for  school  ventilation.  By  this  method  the  foul 
air  from  the  room  is  exhausted  through  outlet  o|)eu- 
ings  in  the  school  room,  and  the  fresh  air  is  inti-oduced 
into  the  room  throufjh  inlet  oj)eniiii,^s  in  the  same. 

The  advantajre  of  this  system  of  ventilation  is  that 
It  may  l)c  comliincd  with  a  system  for  heatinu  and 
coolin;j  the  air  which  is  introduced  into  the  room. 
In  the  winter  the  air  introduced  throuf;h  the  tubes 
may   be   warmed   by   pa.ssing  over  .steam   coils,   while 
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in  summer  the  air  may  })e  cooled  by  passing  through 
a  cold  chamber. 

Even  in  very  small  school  buildings  no  local  heating 
should  be  used.  A  hot-water  heating  plant  may  be 
cheaply  installed  even  in  small  buildings.  The  com- 
bined heating  and  ventilating  system  must  also  make 
provision  for  proper  regulation  of  temperature  by 
thermostats. 

Water  Supply. — An  ample  supply  of  pure  water 
should  be  had  in  every  school  room  and  there  should 
be  no  need  for  the  pupils  to  go  long  distances  to  obtain 
a  drink.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains  are  the  best  and 
all  common  cups  should  be  prohibited.  The  filtering 
plant  for  the  water  supply  of  the  school  should  be 
installed  in  a  central  location  where  it  can  be  watched 
and  kept  clean. 

There  should  be  toilet  accommodations  of  the  best 
type  on  every  floor  of  the  building.  The  water  closets 
should  be  provided  with  automatic  f]ush  so  as  to  be 
self-cleansible. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  wash  rooms,  shower 
baths,  swimming  tanks,  etc. 

Cleaning. — The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
all  surfaces  in  the  school  room  clean,  and  a  routine 
daily,  weeklj^,  and  periodical  cleaning  system  should 
be  adhered  to.  The  obsolete  method  of  cleaning  bj' 
the  feather  duster  or  dry  rag  should  be  abolished. 
Whenever  possible,  vacuum  systems  should  be  in- 
stalled in  every  school  room.  The  school  funiture 
and  other  surfaces  should  be  cleaned  daily  with  damp 
clean  rags. 


('.»/.•/•;  or  rill':  ciiii.i)  i.\  scikioi.  i.")? 

School  Furniture.  The  desks,  seats,  ])latl'()niis,  anil 
hiacklxtanis  >li(iiil(l  \)v  pcopcrly  coiistrnctcMl.  aiwl  tlic 
desks  and  scal-^  of  tlic  pupils  should  hr  made  so  as 
to  !)('  a<l justaMe  to  the  si/c  ot"  cadi  cliild  in  order  to 
j)rev(Mit  it  tVoiii  a^>niniiiu'  inipro|»cr  attitudes  while 
at  work.  The  depth  ol'  tile  school  room  should  not 
l)c  too  urcat  and  liic  distance  of  the  rearmost  pupil 
tVom  the  platform  should  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 
It  is  liest  not  to  ha\e  the  seats  and  desks  attached 
to  tlie  Hoor.  l)nt  to  make  them  movahle. 

Some  imj)ro\('d  substitute  is  needed  for  the  du.st- 
creatinj;  clialk  used  on  slate  i)lackl)oards. 

The  Supervision  of  School  Cleaning  and  Sanitation. — 
The  common  method  of  lea\in<i;  aJl  ((uestions  in  rcf^ard 
to  the  care  of  the  school  Ituihlin.u,  rooms,  and  furnittu'c 
to  tlie  janitor  is  iMitirely  wronj;.  Kacli  scliool  should 
be  sui)ervised  in  its  care  and  eh'anliness  hy  a  trained 
scIiool  nurse  who  sliould  have  the  supervision  over 
janitors  and  cleaners,  and  whose  duty  it  should  he  to 
make  daily  and  hourly  inspection  of  all  parts  of  th(> 
school  aufl  to  see  that  eaeJi  part  is  j)roperly  cleaned 
and  taken  care  of. 

The  ai)j)ointnient  of  such  a  supervising;  school  mu'se 
for  the  cleaning  and  sanitation  of  the  school  l)uilding 
would  lie  of  great  benefit  to  the  sanitation  of  the 
school  and  would  greatly  improxe  the  health  of  the 
school   ehlldi'cn. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL. 

'I'he  i)urpose  of  keejjing  the  child  in  s<ho(d  from  the 
age  of  six  to  fourteen  and  more  is  not  only  to  gi\c  the 
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child  a  mental  training  and  education  for  use  in  its 
adult  life,  but  also  to  promote  the  physical  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  child  into  a  healthy  and  useful 
citizen,  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  child  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  principals,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  devise  and  institute  a  proper  system  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  education  and  to  give  to  the  child 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  as  well  as  a  moral  train- 
ing. The  \arious  systems  of  teaching  and  of  mental 
training,  the  selection  of  the  courses,  and  of  the 
teachers  to  guide  tJxe  mental  and  moral  training  of 
the  child,  are  in  the  pro\dnce  of  mental  hygiene  and 
of  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

The  school  has  also  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
health  and  life  of  the  child  and  is  the  place  where  very 
often  certain  infectious  diseases  are  communicated 
from  child  to  child.  A  duty  of  the  school  authorities, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  spread 
of  these  diseases. 

These  functions — the  care  of  the  health  of  the 
school  child,  the  promotion  of  its  normal  growth  and 
development,  the  prevention  of  general,  and  especially 
of  contagious,  diseases — are  recognized  as  included  in 
the  hygiene  of  schools  and  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
school  physician  and  to  the  school  nurse. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NURSES  IN 
SCHOOLS. 

]\Iedical  school  inspection  cannot  be  efficiently 
accomplished  without  the  assistance  and  aid  of  the 
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school  nurse.  She  is  ;m  important  and  intcj^^ral  part 
of  medical  school  inspection.  Her  special  functions 
and  duties  in  the  school  ma\"  he  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Cicneral  and  special  assistance  to  the  medical 
school  inspector. 

2.  Preliminary  insi)ection  of  children: 

(a)  For  detection  of  physical  defects. 

(b)  F'or  detection  of  contagious  diseases. 

3.  Visits  to  homes  of  children  to  investif^ate  causes 
of  absence  from  school. 

4.  Ad\ice  to  children  and  their  mothers  on  correction 
of  defects  and  improvement  of  health. 

5.  First  aid  and  emer^jency  treatment. 

fi.  Treatment  of  children  for  certain  physical  defects 
and  contagious  diseases. 

General  and  Special  Aid  and  Assistance  to  the  Medical 
School  Inspector.  With  the  present  organization  of 
medical  school  inspection  and  the  small  number  of 
physicians  assigned  to  this  work  in  schools,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  physicians  to  do  good  work 
or  even  to  hope  to  efficiently  accomplish  the  manifold 
purposes  of  medical  school  inspection.  It  is  ol)\ious 
that  one  physician  assigned,  as  he  often  is,  to  three 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
children,  cannot  do  more  than  routine  perfunctory 
work.  Even  if  there  were  assigned  to  each  school 
thrcr fiiU-t'onr  physicians,  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
could  not  be  accomi)lislied  without  the  actix'c  aid  and 
|)articipation  of  trained  xOiool  innses.  Tliere  is  there- 
fore great  nee<l  for  the  appointment  (»f  many  additional 
trained  luirses  for  our  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed 
by  comix'tent  school  authorities  that  there  should  be 
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assigned  in  each  school  at  least  one  nurse  to  every  two 
hundred  or  two  liundred  and  fifty  ]5upils. 

Inspection  for  Detection  of  Physical  Defects  and  Deten- 
tion of  Cases  of  Contagious  Diseases. — A  school  nurse 
should  1)6  familiar  with  the  height  and  weight  charts  of 
children  and  should  be  able  to  detect  physical  defects 
common  to  children.  She  should  also  be  familiar  with 
the  symptoms  of  various  contagious  diseases  with  a 
view  of  their  early  detention  and,  at  least,  detention 
of  those  children  who  present  suspicious  symptoms  for 
a  more  thorough  diagnosis  by  the  physician. 

Physical  Defects. — The  physical  defects  common  to 
children  in  school  are  the  following : 

Defective  vision. 

Defective  hearing. 

Defective  nasal  breathing. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils. 

Tuberculous  lymph  nodes. 

Defective  teeth. 

Malnutrition. 

Chorea. 

Orthopedic  defects. 
The  more  serious    cardiac   and  pulmonary   defects 
will  be  detected   by  the  physician  on  his  thorough 
examination  of  the  child. 

Defective  vision  and  hearing  may  be  detected  by  the 
application  of  simple  tests. 

Defective  nasal  breathing  and  hypertrophied  tonsils 
may  easily  be  detected  by  inspection  and  examination 
of  nose  and  throat. 

Tuberculous  lymph  nodes  are  detected  by  inspection 
and  palpation. 
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I  )('t'i'fti\('  tffth  ;iii('(l  iiiiilmitritioii  nrv  (Ictcrtcil  \)\ 
iiisjH'ftioii,  as  arc  alsct  (utlidix-dic  detect^  mikI  riiorc 
atlvaiK'cd  cases  of  chorea. 

Contdgioiis  />/.sra.sr.v. — Tlic  nurse  on  visitin<j  each 
scliool  should  inspect  the  room  uliicli  is  assigned  for 
the  i)uri)ose  of  inspecting,'  tlie  children.  The  followinf; 
contagious  diseases  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Kife  Diseases. — Acute  conjiuutixitis,  pink-eye.  tra- 
clioina,  etc. 

Shin  Diseases. — Pediculosis,  ringworm,  scabies,  fa\us, 
impetigo,  molluscum,  contagiosum. 

General  Diseases. — Mumps,  chicken-pox,  whooping- 
cough,  (ierman  measles,  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  smallpo.x,  tuberculosis. 

E.rclusion  of  ChiUlreu  for  ConiagKHi.s-  Di.s-easrs. — 
Cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis,  trachoma  cases,  certain 
skin  diseases  and  i)ediculosis.  without  live  pediculi. 
may  be  allowed  to  attend  school  while  under  treatment, 
eitiier  l)y  a  i)ri\  ate  physician,  a  di^ixMisary  or  the  school 
nurse.  ( 'ontagious  skin  diseases  witli  extensive  lesions, 
l)e(liculosis  witii  live  pediculi,  and  all  general  contagious 
disease.s  are  exchided  from  school  attendance. 

Home  r/.v//.v  hi/  .\iirse. — The  nin-se  must  exercise 
great  tact  in  her  visits  to  the  homes  of  children  who  are 
al)sent  from  school.  The  j)urj)ose  of  such  \isits  is  to 
discoN'cr  the  cause  of  absence  and  the  po-»ible  presence 
of  contagious  disea.ses  and  atteiuhmce  at  school  of  some 
meiiibers  of  the  family.  Tlie  nurse  should  not  play  tlie 
role  of  detective  but  rather  that  of  family  adviser  and 
(•ouii>eior.  (  hildren  are  often  kept  home  for  -flight 
manifestations  of  illness  which  the  nurse  may  recogni/.e 
as  .symptoms  of  rontat:ious  disease.  She  should  tiieu 
11 
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advise  the  calling  in  of  a  competent  family  physician. 
In  case  of  suspicious  throat  symptoms  cultures  may  be 
taken  by  the  nurse  for  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
Reports  must  be  made  to  the  medical  school  authorities 
of  the  work  and  findings  of  the  school  nurse  at  the  home 
of  the  patient. 

Emergency  and  First-aid  Treatment. — In  the  absence 
of  the  school  physician  all  emergency  cases  are  treated 
by  the  nurse  in  the  school,  whenever  other  treatment 
is  not  available.  Slight  or  more  severe  injuries,  cuts, 
results  of  falls,  and  other  accidents  occurring  to 
school  children  in  the  school  building  should  be 
promptly  treated  by  the  school  nurse.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  school  would  provide  a  first-aid  and  emer- 
gency treatment  room  with  the  proper  and  necessary 
equipment  and  appliances.  Children  should  be  in- 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  school  nurse  for  the  appli- 
cation of  tincture  of  iodine  for  every  slight  scratch  or 
cut  in  order  to  prevent  possible  septic  infection. 

Advice  as  to  Physical  Defects. —  Defects  of  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth. — (a)  If  the  child's  teeth  are  decayed  it 
should  be  taken  to  a  dentist  at  once. 

(h)  The  teeth  should  be  brushed  after  every  meal, 
using  a  tooth  brush  and  tooth  powder.  The  following 
tooth  powder  is  recommended: 

2  ounces  precipitated  chalk. 
I  ounce  powdered  castile  soap. 
1  dram  powdered  orris  root. 
Mix  thoroughly. 

This  prescription  can  be  filled  by  any  druggist  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cents.     The  child  should  take 
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the  totttli  briisli  and  powdrr  to  the  school  and  rcccixc 
iiistnictioiis  from  the  nurse  as  to  their  jjropcr  use. 

Defective  V isidii  (tiul  Ilcdrhuj.  Proper  adxicc  should 
he  fiiveii  to  the  children  it"  defects  in  hearing;  and  vision 
are  disco\-ered.  A  more  thorough  examination  should 
he  made  l)\  the  physician  with  the  view  of  prescrihinj; 
exact  treatment  for  reme(lyini,'  the  defects,  i^rrors  of 
refraction  should  he  corrected  hy  properly  fitted  glasses. 
Special  attention  should  l)e  paid  to  any  discharges 
from  the  ears  as  these  may  he  symptoms  of  serious 
and  contagious  diseases. 

Malnutrition. — Proper  advice  and  counsel  should  he 
given  to  the  child  in  case  of  manifect  malnutrition, 
(orrection  of  the  dietary  and  ad\ice  to  mothers  as  to 
proper  feeding  may  he  in  the  province  of  the  school 
nurse.  .ViuMuia  and  malnutrition,  when  extreme, 
should  i)c  taken  in  hand  by  the  physician  and  the  child 
referred  to  special  open-air  classes  and  other  methods 
employed  for  the  cure  of  these  conditions. 

Treatment  by  Nurse  of  Certain  Contagious  Diseases. — 
PrdieiiJosis. — A  child  affected  with  li\e  \'ermin  of  the 
head  or  body  should  he  excluded  from  school.  The 
l)est  treatment  for  the  destruction  of  body  lice  is  the 
boiling  of  the  underwear  of  the  child  and  fumigation 
of  the  clothing.  The  bathing  of  the  child  and  instruc- 
tion in  cleanliness  should  follow  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment. 

Iltiir  (111(1  Seal  J,  IJcr.  The  best  treatment  for  this 
affection  is  that  with  kerosene  oil.  Mix  one-half  pint 
of  sweet  oil  and  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  Shake 
the  mixture  well  and  saturate  the  hair  with  the  nu'xture. 
Then   wrap  the  head   in   a    large  bath   towel  or  rul>ber 
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cap  so  that  the  head  is  entirely  covered;  the  head 
must  remain  covered  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

After  removing  the  towel  the  head  should  be  sham- 
pooed as  follows:  To  two  quarts  of  warm  water  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  sodium  carbonate.  Wet  the  hair 
with  this  solution  and  then  apply  castile  soap  and  rub 
the  head  thoroughly  about  ten  minutes.  Wash  the 
soap  out  of  the  hair  with  repeated  w^ashing  of  clear 
warm  water.     Dry  the  hair  thoroughly. 

Xits. — If  the  head  is  shampooed  regularly  each  week 
as  above  described,  it  will  cure  and  prevent  the  condi- 
tion of  nits.  Common  vinegar  added  to  the  sham- 
pooing mixture  will  greatly  assist  in  separating  the  nits 
from  the  hair. 

Methods  of  Treatment  Employed  by  the  School  Nurse 
in  Contagious  Eye  and  Skin  Diseases. — Faviis. — Rmg- 
worm  of  Scalp. — ]\lild  cases:  Scrub  with  tincture  of 
green  soap  and  cover  with  flexible  collodion.  Severe 
cases:  Scrub  with  tincture  of  green  soap,  paint  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  cover  with  flexible  collodion. 

Ringworm  of  Face  and  Body. — Wash  with  tincture 
of  green  soap  and  cover  with  flexible  collodion. 

Scabies. — Wash  with  tincture  of  green  soap  and  apply 
sulphiu-  ointment. 

Impetigo. — Remove  crusts  with  tincture  of  green  soap 
and  apply  white  precipitate  ointment  (ammon.  hydrag.). 

Mollusciim  Contagiosum. — Express  contents:  Apply 
tincture  of  iodine  on  cotton-covered  toothpick. 

Conjuuct'tv'dis. — Irrigate  with  solution  of  boric  acid. 

Trachoma. — Trachoma  is  not  treated  by  the  nurse. 
Children  so  aflected  are  instructed  as  to  the  necessity 
for  treatment,  as  per  following  instructions: 
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Instructions  to  Parents  Regarding  Trachoma.-  'Vvn- 
choiiia  is  ;i  ((tiitauioiis  disease  ot"  tlie  eyeli(l>.  If  left 
untreated  it  is  very  daii<,'er()iis  to  the  e.\('si<;lit. 

It  first  attacks  the  inner  surt'ac*'  ot'  the  eyehd,  later 
it  spreads  to  the  eyel)all  itself  and  causes  loss  of  si^dit. 

In  tlie  beginning  the  eyes  may  be  red  and  watery, 
and  tliey  may,  from  time  to  time,  contain  matter,  but 
often  for  a  long  time  there  are  no  s^^nptoms  that  the 
person  notices,  and  the  disease  is  frecjuently  first  dis- 
covered by  the  doctor.  Tt  is  \-ery  difficult  to  cure 
traclioma,  and  it  is  the  more  difficult  tJie  longer  the 
disease  has  lasted.  For  this  reason  traclioma  should 
lie  detected  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  contagious 
when  secretion,  that  is  to  say  "matter,"  is  present. 
This  secretion  is  for  the  most  part  conveyed  by  means 
of  towels,  wash-cloths,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  persons 
with  trachoma  should  always  be  careful  that  their 
towels,  wash-cloths  and  handkerchiefs  are  used  by 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  not  on  the  street  that 
trachoma  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another, 
but  most  generally  in  the  home,  and  it  is  therefore 
in  the  home  that  the  greatest  j)recautions  should  be 
taken. 

Children  who  suffer  from  trachoma  are  not  allowed 
to  attend  schof)l  unless  tliev  are  regularlv  treatetl. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

OCCUPATION  AND  HEALTH. 

The  functional  activity  of  organs  in  the  normal 
way  is  a  physiological  condition  of  health;  the  disuse, 
more  or  less  prolonged,  of  any  organ  is,  as  a  rule, 
followed  by  atrophic  changes.  While  the  normal  pur- 
suit of  occupation  is  therefore  a  condition  of  health, 
pursuit  of  most  occupations  in  the  present  industrial 
system  is  often  followed  by  certain  pathological 
changes  in  the  human  body. 

It  is  certain  that  the  health  of  workers  is  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  occupation  they  pursue,  and 
that  their  very  length  of  life  is  determined  by  their 
particular  occupation.  Occupation  is  a  potent  factor 
in  the  determination  of  human  longevity.  If  the  period 
of  infancy  and  childhood  and  the  hours  devoted  to 
sleep  are  deducted  from  man's  life  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  spent  in  industrial  activity  and  is  necessarily 
largely  influenced  by  the  occupation  engaged  in. 

The  relative  number  of  those  who  die  while  in  pur- 
suit of  their  occupations  bears  an  important  relation 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  occupations.  Mortality 
statistics  clearly  prove  this  contention.  When  the 
mortality  of  members  of  various  trades  is  compared, 
a  great  difference  in  the  rate  of  death  per  thousand 
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is  t'ouiid.  This  (litl'tTciicc  t"rc(|nciitly  ciiihriiccs  loii^' 
periods,  larjje  nunil)crs,  and  iiiaii>  dilVcrent  countries, 
showint;  a  uniformity  in  the  increase  of  mortality-rates 
of  the  memhers  of  one  trade  over  tlie  mortality-rate 
of  nieinl)crs  of  another  trade. 

It  is  sliown,  for  instance,  accordinj;  to  Ogle's  tahles 
from  tlie  experience  of  (ireat  Britain,  that  clerjiymen 
liave  the  lowest  death-rate,  next  to  them  gardeners 
and  farmers,  while  members  of  trades  like  hakers, 
tailors,  li(|Uor  dealers,  file-makers,  and  others  suffer 
from  a  much  higher  mortality-rate.  The  mortality- 
rate  of  clergymen  is  therefore  put  as  100  in  the  follow- 
ing table  as  a  basis  for  comparison: 

Mortality- 
Occupation,  ratf. 

rierK>-mcn 100 

Gardeners lOS 

Farmers 114 

Bakers 172 

TaUors 189 

Glass-workers 214 

Liquor  dealers 274 

File-makers 300 

The  I'nited  States  mortalit,\  tables  also  show  that 
the  mortality-rate  per  thousand  of  engineers  and 
surveyors  was  S.2;  tailors,  11. S;  printers,  12.1;  car- 
penters, 17.2;  cigar-  and  tobacco-workers,  18.7,  and 
millers,  2(1. 0. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  mortality-rate  of  members 
of  one  trade  is  much  higher  than  the  rate  for  workers 
in  another  trade,  and  if  the  causes  of  the  increased 
inortalitN-  are  sought  for,  it  is  usually  found  that  there 
are  some  S{)ecific  dangers  in  the  occupation  whieh 
shows  tiie  highest  rate  of  mortality. 
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Morbidity. — Not  only  the  length  of  Hfe  of  the  work- 
ers is  determined  by  their  occupation,  but  also  their 
state  of  health  during  life.  If  a  physical  examination 
of  the  workers  in  one  trade  is  made,  and  the  results 
are  compared  with  those  of  a  similar  physical  exami- 
nation in  another  trade,  a  difference  in  the  morbidity- 
rate,  according  to  certain  factors  existing  in  each 
occupation,  is  usually  found. 

The  experience  of  various  sick  benefit  insurance 
societies  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  continental 
countries  in  which  state  insurance  exists,  shows  a 
great  diflFerence  in  the  rate  of  disease  among  the 
workers  in  dilTerent  occupations.  A  recent  medical 
examination  undertaken  by  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  of  2283  persons, 
in  the  tailors',  bakers',  tobacco,  and  furriers'  trades, 
has  shown  a  large  percentage  of  members  of  these 
trades  suffering  from  one  or  more  diseases. 

Tuberculosis. — The  most  frequent  disease  in  indus- 
trial life  from  which  the  members  of  various  trades 
suffer  is  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  tuberculosis  has  been 
named  an  industrial  disease.  All  statistics  confirm 
this  statement.  They  show  that  tuberculosis  as  a 
cause  of  mortality  in  active  workers  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-four  is  responsible  for 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  deaths.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  in  1912,  tuberculosis  was 
shown  to  be  the  cause  of  death  of  35.5  per  cent,  of  all 
occupied  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
four.     Among  farmers  the  rate  at  the  same  age  was  33.1 ; 
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jimoiii:  clerks,  I.").!)  pn-  cnit;  aiiioii^^  j^Hass-Wdrkcrs, 
IS.l  per  cent.;  aiiioiiu  stone-workers,  17. s  per  cent.; 
anionj;  plunihers,  42.1  per  cent.;  ani(»n<,'  i)riiiters,  I'.t..") 
per  cent.;  eigar-inakers,  4')..")  per  cent.;  tailors,  is.d 
per  cent.;  textile-workers,  47.")  per  cent. 

IIoH'inan  has  also  shown  the  j^reat  mortality  amonj; 
workers  in  dusty  trades.  According  to  Somerfeld.  the 
mortality  of  Berlin  workers  in  non-dusty  trades  was 
2.39  per  KKKl,  while  in  dusty  o('eui)ations  it  was  r).42 
per  1000. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  There  are  a  number  of 
diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  occupations,  and 
they  have  been  therefore  called  industrial  diseases. 
Among  these  diseases  besides  tuberculosis,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to,  the  following  are  the  most 
important: 

1.  Respirator}/  Diseases. — The  term  pneumonokoni- 
osis  is  applied  to  an  affection  of  the  lungs  due  to  the 
deposit  of  dust  among  its  cells.  Miners,  charcoal 
drivers,  metal  and  glass  polishers,  stone-masons  and 
plasterers,  and  other  workers  in  especially  dusty 
trades  are  apt  to  ha\e  the  du.st  lodge  in  their  lungs, 
where  it  causes  a  special  fibroid  disease  which  even- 
tually is  followed  by  an  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli 
and  frequently  leads  to  death.  Pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
and  emphysema  are  also  frequently  found  among 
workers.  They  are  due  to  exposure,  ditlerence  in 
temj)eratures,  and  other  factors  in  the  occuj)ation. 

2.  Xcrvoiis  Diseases. — Among  the  nervous  di.seases 
which  are  frequently  found  among  workers  are  tho.se 
due  to  overstrain,  tension,  extremes  of  heat,  shocks, 
and  other  untoward  occupational  factors.     There  arc 
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also  certain  nervous  diseases  due  to  the  overstrain  of 
particular  organs;  the  most  common  of  these  are 
writer's  cramp,  telegrapher's  spasm,  etc. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Eye. — Among  the  principal  eye 
diseases  are  eye-strain,  nystagmus,  and  other  affec- 
tions due  to  excessive  light,  heat,  overuse,  overstrain, 
and  accidents. 

4.  Infections  Diseases. — A  number  of  infectious  dis- 
eases are  due  to  infection  by  materials  which  are 
handled  by  the  workers.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  anthrax,  which  is  often  found  among  workers 
with  hides  and  cattle,  ankylostomiasis,  and  others. 

5.  Other  Diseases. — There  are  also  a  number  of 
diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  of  the  skin,  and  of 
other  organs,  due  to  the  various  factors  in  various 
occupations. 

Summary. — The  effects  of  industries  on  health  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Sudden  death  due  to  accidents,  falls,  burns, 
explosions,  etc. 

2.  Total  or  partial  disability  from  the  same  causes. 

3.  Sudden  deaths  from  acute  intoxications  by 
poisons,  fumes,  and  gases. 

4.  Deaths  from  chronic  intoxications  by  the  same 
elements. 

5.  Deaths  due  to  infectious  material  in  industries. 

6.  Diseases  due  to  direct  action  of  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  trades. 

7.  Diseases  due  indirectly  to  industries  and  occu- 
pations. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  HEALTH. 

TluTo  are  a  number  of  factors  in  imlii>try  and 
\arions  occupations  which  infhiencc  the  health  and 
l)rini;  al)out  occuj)ati<)naI  (hseases  and  the  comparative 
shortenin<;  of  the  h\es  of  inchistrial  workers.  Tliey 
may  he  grouped  as  follows: 

1 .  Personal  factors. 

2.  Work  place. 

^).  Working  conditions. 

4.  Specific  occu})ational  dangers. 

Personal  Factors. — The  personal  character  of  the 
worker,  liis  fitness  for  the  occupation  whicii  he  selects, 
liis  industrial  training,  his  capital  of  bodily  health 
and  mental  traim'ng,  his  vital  resistance,  his  age 
and  sex,  all  arc  important  factors  determining  the 
infhu^nce  of  the  work  upon  the  worker. 

The  greater  the  sum  of  health  with  whicli  the 
worker  starts  out  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  the 
more  efficient  will  be  his  work,  and  the  less  likel\'  will 
it  be  that  he  will  sufier  from  the  aflverse  conditions 
incident  to  his  work.  His  suscei)tibility  and  vital 
resistance  depend  partly  on  his  physical  health  an<l 
partly  on  individual  idiosyncrasies.  There  are,  for 
instance,  those  who  are  less  susceptible  to  certain 
poisons  than  others,  enjoying  a  certain  immunity 
again.st  the  effect  of  infections  and  p(ii>ons  to  which 
others  (juickly  succumb. 

The  pr<tj)er  selection  of  a  trade  according  to  fitne.ss 
is  very  important.  .\  feeble  indi\idual  selecting  a 
trade  which   rcfpiircs  >trcminus  ])hysi(;d   exertion   will 
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succumb  sooner  to  the  eflFects  of  the  trade  than  a 
robust  worker. 

Age. — The  age  at  which  work  is  begun  is  also  of 
great  importance.  There  are  nearly  2,000,000  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  sixteen  employed  in  the  various 
occupations  in  the  United  States.  That  the  developed 
organism  is  unable  to  withstand  the  strains  of  con- 
tinuous and  prolonged  muscular  or  other  exertion  is 
o})vious.  The  mind  and  body  of  a  child  under  sixteen 
should  be  carefully  nurtured  and  not  allowed  to  be 
subject  to  physical  or  mental  strain  for  long  periods. 
In  normal  society  there  should  be  no  economic  cause 
for  parents  of  children  under  sixteen  to  need  the 
wages  of  the  child  workers  or  to  impose  the  burden 
of  economic  independence  upon  the  physically  unripe 
child.  The  effects  of  labor  on  children  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

1.  Injury  to  the  weaker  organism. 

2.  Interference  with  their  growth  and  physical 
development. 

3.  The  production  of  special  and  other  bone  deform- 
ities. 

4.  The  lowering  of  vital  resistance  and  the  predis- 
posing of  the  body  to  disease. 

5.  The  stunting  of  mental  and  moral  development. 

6.  The  physical,  moral,  and  mental  degeneration. 

7.  The  shortening  of  life. 

The  Labor  of  Women. — Under  the  present  economic 
conditions  a  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
in  gainful  occupations,  and  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  industrial  population.  There  is  hardly  a 
trade  or  industry  in  which  women  do  not  participate. 
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Tlu'  (|ucsti(>n  what  cHVct,  if  any.  occupation  lias 
upon  wo.ncn  has  hct'u  stuiHcd  l)y  many  in\('stij,'ators, 
ami  certain  conchisions  ha\c  hccn  reached  which  are 
at  present  uni\'ersall\-  accepted.  These  conclusions 
regarding  women's  lahor  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  are  certain  forms  of  labor,  especially 
those  requiring  great  physical  exertion,  which  should 
not  be  followed  by  women  because  of  their  compara- 
tive physical  weakness. 

2.  That  women  cannot  bear  with  impunity  as  long 
hours  of  labor  as  men;  that  therefore  the  hours  of 
labor  should  be  shortened,  and  should  not  exceed 
eight  per  day. 

o.  That  there  are  certain  periods  each  month  during 
which  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  all, 
because  they  are  in  a  semipathological  state. 

4.  That  women  who  bear  the  burden  of  pregnancy 
and  childbirth  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  during 
these  periods. 

.").  That  night  work  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
women. 

0.  That  those  women  who  are  burdened  with  the 
care  of  children  or  of  a  household  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  particijjate  in  industries  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  who  are  free  from  these  burdens. 

7.  That  owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  women 
to  certain  industrial  i)oisons,  they  should  be  excluded 
from  work  in  all  indn-^tries  in  which  these  poisons  are 
produceil. 

The  Work  Place.  The  j)lace  where  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
wf)rker.     The  effect  of  the  factory  or  workshoj)  uj)on 
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the  health  of  the  worker  depends  upon  its  proper 
construction,  upon  the  fire  protection,  the  provision 
for  hght  and  ilhnnination,  adequate  ventilation,  proper 
heating,  the  drainage,  plumbing,  and  general  sanita- 
tion of  the  place. 

At  present  much  work  is  done  at  home,  especially 
by  women  and  children.  The  injurious  effects  of 
"home  work"  or  "sweat-shop  work"  are  due  partly 
to  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  the  home- 
workers  are  compelled  to  work,  and  partly  to  other 
causes,  such  as  the  tendency  in  home  work  for  small 
children  to  participate,  the  longer  periods  of  the  work 
at  home,  the  danger  that  the  home  will  be  infected 
by  the  dust  and  manufactured  materials'  brought 
into  it,  or  that  the  materials  will  carry  infection  from 
the  home.  A  great  many  of  the  factory  buildings  are 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  manufacture  and 
are  unfit  for  the  workers.  The  existence  of  so  many 
unfit  factories  is  a  cause  of  a  great  many  of  the  evils 
of  modern  factory  system.  The  dangers  from  fire  in 
factories  and  workshops,  as  they  are  ordinarily  con- 
structed, are  very  great.     These  dangers  are  due  to: 

1.  The  congestion  of  factories  in  certain  areas. 

2.  The  toogreat  heightof  many  buildings  in  large  cities. 

3.  Faulty  internal  construction. 

4.  Bad  internal  arrangements. 

5.  Too  many  workers  on  each  floor. 

6.  Insufficient  exits. 

7.  Improper  exits. 

8.  Insufficient  fire-escapes. 

9.  Inadequate  means  of  extinguishing  a  fire  and  of 
preventing  panic. 
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Another  of  the  great  dangers  in  many  indnstrial 
establishments  is  <hie  to  tlie  improper  sal'eguaniing 
of  machinery.  It  has  l)een  estimated  that  there  are 
nearly  l.()(K),()(l()  accidents  to  workers  in  the  I  nited 
States  every  year,  and  that  several  Jumdred  tlionsand 
persons  are  disabled,  while  many  thousands  are  killed 
outright,  through  accidental  injuries  in  factories. 
Most  of  these  accidents  can  be  prevented  and  avoided 
by  tlie  proper  safeguarding  of  machiner\';  and  the 
hazards  of  industry  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  proper 
care  on  the  part  of  the  eiuployers  and  managers  to 
whose  care  the  lives  of  the  workers  are  intrusted. 

The  proper  light  and  illumination  of  the  work 
places  are  of  great  importance  to  tlie  liealth  of  the 
workers.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  that  the 
wf)rkman  should  be  able  to  see  wliat  he  is  doing.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  work  itself  that  the  worker 
should  not  strain  his  eyes  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions.  A  large  number  of  factories  and  work- 
shops are  improperly  lighted  and  illuminated,  causing 
injury  to  the  eyes  and  general  health  of  the  workers. 

'J'he  provision  of  sufficient  air  in  workshops  is  of 
the  utmost  im|)ortance  to  the  health  of  the  worker. 
Lal)or  in  confined  rooms  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
does  not  furnish  sufficient  oxygen  to  the  body,  com- 
pels the  worker  to  insj)ire  deleterious  substances,  and 
predisposes  him  to  various  diseases,  especially  tuber- 
culosis. During  work  more  air  is  needed  than  during 
rej)ose,  aufl  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  work- 
slu)ps  should  be  well  ventilated  and  the  air  therein 
l)e  of  a  proper  temj)erature,  not  overheated,  and 
frcfpH-ntly  changed. 
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While  it  is  possible  to  provide  adequate  ventilation 
in  homes  and  dwellings  by  natural  methods  of  ventila- 
tion, such  as  windows,  doors,  transoms,  and  occasionally 
special  devices,  it  is  of  the  utmost  difficult^'  to  provide 
adequate  ventilation  in  factories  and  workshops  by 
these  methods.  In  all  factories  and  workshops  there 
should  be  provision  made  for  artificial  ventilation  by 
mechanical  means,  which  should  allow  the  entrance 
of  a  large  volume  of  air  into  the  workshops  without 
draughts,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure 
an  equable  temperature  in  the  workshops. 

The  general  sanitary  cleanliness  of  factories  and 
workshops  is  important  to  the  health  of  workers. 
There  should  be  provision  for  an  adequate  number  of 
wash  rooms,  dress  rooms,  lunchrooms,  emergency  and 
rest  rooms,  as  well  as  insurance  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  and  windows;  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  rubbish  and  garbage;  the  prevention  of 
spitting  on  floors,  and  provision  for  toilet  accommo- 
dations and  their  cleanliness. 

Working  Conditions. — Besides  the  personal  factor 
and  the  influence  of  the  place  of  work  there  are  many 
other  conditions  in  industrial  life  which  have  a  dele- 
terious influence  upon  the  health  of  the  worker.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  conditions  are: 

1.  Too  glaring  light. 

2.  Too  great  relative  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  shops. 

3.  Extremes  in  temperature. 

4.  Improper  positions  and  attitudes  during  work. 

5.  Great  differences  in  the  air-pressure. 

6.  Too  prolonged  work  and  exertion  and  consequent 
overfatigue. 
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7.    Iii>iiliici(Mit  |);nls(■^  diiriiii,' work. 

S.  '!'()(»  uiH-at  tension  ami  ])liysical  (ir  iiinital  >traiii 
(hiriiij;  the  work. 

It.  Last  l)Ut  not  least,  inadecjuate  (■onij)ensation  (»t' 
the  workers. 

The  other  injnrions  influences  to  w  Inch  the  indu.strial 
popnlation  is  exposed  are  iniproi)er  standards  of  livinj;, 
ij^noranee  of  jx-rsonal  h\  j^iene,  the  nnsaiiitary  housing 
of  the  working  classes,  improper  feeding,  etc. 

SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DANGERS. 

There  are  certain  specific  dangers  found  in  many 
trades  and  industries.  These  dangers  are  mostly  due 
to  the  materials  wliich  may  l)e  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Infectious  materials. 

2.  Dusts. 

'A.   Poisons,  gases,  and  fimies. 

Infectious  Materials. — Certain  materials,  like  gar- 
ments, underwear,  rags,  etc.,  may  he  infecte(l  with 
the  germs  of  scarlet  fever,  ty})hoid,  diphtheria,  etc., 
and  .spread  infection  to  the  workers,  (hardeners  may 
he  infected  with  tetanus;  horsemen  and  coachmen 
with  glanders;  tanners,  wool-workers,  etc.,  with  an- 
thrax; nurses  with  the  various  comnumicable  diseases 
of  the  persons  of  whom  they  are  taking  care;  tunnel 
workers  with  ank>  lo^tomia^is. 

Dusts.  There  are  man\'  industries  in  which  a  great 
amount  of  dn>t  i>  creatcil  during  the  work.  The  ell'ects 
of  the  dust  upon  lie.-dth  \ary  with  the  amount  ot  dust 
inhaled,  the  kind  and  character  of  the  dust,  the  period 
of  exposure,  the  individual  health  of  the  worker,  and 
12 
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many  other  factors.  All  tkists  cause  some  irritation 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat.  Metal  or  mineral  dusts  may  also  cause 
mechanical  injury  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
respiratory  passages. 

Hoffman  classifies  dusty  trades  according  to  the 
dust  produced,  as  follows : 

Group  I. — E.rposing  to  MetaUic  Dust:  Grinders,  pol- 
ishers, tool-  and  instrument-makers,  jewellers,  gold- 
beaters, brass-workers,  printers,  compositors,  engravers, 
pressmen. 

Group  II. — Exposing  to  Mirieral  Diist:  Stone-, 
marble-  and  cement-workers,  glass-cutters,  diamond- 
cutters,  potters,  plasterers,  paperhangers,  molders, 
core-makers,  lithographers. 

Group  III. — Exposing  to  Animal  and  Mixed  Dust: 
Furriers,  taxidermists,  hatters,  silk-,  wool-,  and  worsted- 
workers,  carpet-,  rug,-  rag-,  and  shoddy-workers,  hair- 
mattress-makers,  upholsterers,  etc. 

Group  IV. — Exposing  to  Vegetable-fiber  Dust:  Cot- 
ton ginners;  textile,  flax,  hemp,  cordage,  and  paper 
manufacturers;  weaAcrs,  spinners,  hosiery  knitters, 
lace-makers,  jute  and  wood-workers. 

According  to  Hoffman,  the  mortality-rate  from 
consumption  varies  according  to  each  group.  Thus 
the  mortality-rate  in  metallic  trades  is  37.4  per  cent.; 
that  from  organic  dust  is  23.7  per  cent. ;  from  mineral 
dust,  28.6  per  cent.;  from  vegetable  dust,  27.4  per 
cent. ;  from  animal  and  mixed  dust,  32.2  per  cent. ;  in 
all  dusty  trades,  28  per  cent. 

Industrial  Poisons. — Many  poisons  are  either  pro- 
duced or  found  in  industries  and  industrial  processes. 
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The  list  of  i)riii(i[);il  poisons  ])iil)lislu'(l  i)y  tiic  l)c|);iit- 
niont  ot"  ( "oiiinu'rcc  and  Lahor  includes  oxer  fifty, 
anioiii:  wliich  lead,  arsenic,  niercur,\ ,  /inc.  jjho.sphorus, 
and  ciu-oininni  undoul)tediy  cause  the  greatest 
injur\ . 

L('(i<l.  'I'liere  are  iiniunierat)le  trades  in  w  liicli  h-ad 
is  used  in  ouc  t'orin  or  ajiotlier,  and  the  wnrtcers  often 
suffer  from  leatl  jjoisoninp:.  Lead  enters  tlie  system 
eliiefly  tlirougli  tlie  (Hgestive  tract,  l)ut  also  tlirougli 
tlie  Jimgs  and  skin.  The  effects  of  lead  poisoning  are 
the  following:  Constipation,  abdominal  •  cramps,  or 
lead  colic,  anemia,  blue  line  on  the  ginns,  pain  in  the 
joints,  temporary  blindness,  "wrist -drop,"  loss  of 
motive  jxtwer  in  hands  and  feet,  |)rogressive  muscular 
paralysis,  multiple  neuritis,  leading  sometimes  to  con- 
vulsions and  insanity.  The  workers  most  frequently 
affected  are  those  who  work  in  the  lead  factories  and 
smelting  works,  printers,  type-founders,  lithographers, 
potters,  enamel-makers.  })lumbers,  painters,  glass-, 
gold-,  silver-,  and  j)atent  leather-workers.  The  laws 
protecting  workers  from  lead  poisoning  in  this  country 
are  very  inadecjuate.  Women  and  children  suffer 
more  from  lead  jxtisoning  tlian  men,  as  their  suscep- 
tibility to  the  poison  is  much  greater. 

Arsenic. — This  jxtison  is  extensivelx'  used  in  the  ;irt> 
and  trades.  Arsenic  affects  the  skin,  the  digestive 
tract,  and  the  resi)irator\'  aiul  nervous  systems.  The 
effects  of  arsenic  are  skin  eruptions,  catarrhal  inllain- 
mations,  colic,  indigestion.  ner\c  disturbance^,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  etc 

Mrrcurif. — Mercury  is  used  in  many  trades  and  ma.\ 
injuriou-ly  affect  the  workers.     They  come  in  contact 
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with  it  in  quicksilver,  gold,  and  silver  mines,  in  the 
manufacture  of  barometers,  thermometers,  electric 
meters,  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  in  the  felt  and 
fur  industries,  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers, 
in  powder  works,  in  photography,  and  in  ^•arious 
chemical  works.  ]\Iercury  is  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem by  inhalation  of  the  fumes,  by  ingestion  of  the 
salts,  and  by  absorption  tlu-ough  the  skin.  The  effect 
of  mercurial  poisoning  is  manifested  in  stomatitis, 
gastric  disturbances,  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth, 
ulceration  of  the  gums,  nerve  paralysis,  loss  of  memory, 
and  other  ner^•ous  disturbances. 

Phosphorus. — The  danger  of  phosphorus  poisoning  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  workers  in  match  factories. 
Its  effects  are  manifested  in  gastric  disturbances  and 
in  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  necroses  of  the  bone  of  the 
jaw.  Under  the  present  federal  law  the  manufacture 
of  poisonous  phosphorus  matches  is  to  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

Other  Poisons. — There  are  several  other  poisons  which 
injuriously  affect  the  workers.  Among  these  the  most 
important  are  clu-omium,  zinc,  aniline,  and  others, 
which  are  employed  principally  in  the  chemical 
trades. 

Gases,  Fumes,  and  Vapors. — There  are  also  many 
industries  in  the  processes  of  which  dangerous  gases, 
fumes,  and  vapors  are  produced.  Some  of  the  principal 
gases  and  substances  from  which  injuries  fumes 
arise,  are:  Sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  sulphur  compounds;  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  other  carbon  com- 
pounds; nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  chlor- 
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iiic  |i;;is,  iodine,  lu'diiiiiic,  pet  I'dlciiiii,  hcii/.iiic,  iiitro- 
benzol  iinilinr  ilyc--,  ;iii(l  .ill  cniil-t.ir  priKlnct'^;  clirniiiiiini, 
potassiiiin.  ;ilinii.  iron,  lead,  t in'pciitinc,  cviiMo^'cn 
c'oiiipoimds,  d\  namitr,  etc. 

Tlu'  (lanjiers  from  gases  and  tunus  depend  on  the 
toxicity  ot"  the  sul)stances,  the  irritating  natnre  of  the 
fumes,  their  corrosiNc  action  ui)oa  skin  and  mucous 
memhranes.  the  danger  from  l)urns,  scalds,  and  ex- 
plosions, and  finally  uj)on  the  excessive  temperatures 
of  the  phices  in  which  these  ga.ses  are  generated. 

Tlie  way  in  whicli  these  gases  enter  the  system  differs 
from  that  of  dusts  or  poisons.  While  dust  acts  prin- 
ci])all\  upon  the  resj)iratory  system,  gases  and  fumes 
have  specific  action  upon  the  eyes,  mucous  meml)raues, 
and  the  blood.  Some  of  the  fumes  which  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  various  industries  act  as  virulent  i)oisons,  and 
their  action  may  prove  fatal  within  a  short  time  after 
exposure,  as,  for  instance,  after  inhaling  gases  like 
carhon  monoxide,  suljjhuretted  hydrogen,  bromine, 
chlorine,  cyanogen,  etc.  The  ed'ects  of  irritating 
gases  and  fumes  upon  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  mucous 
membranes  are  very  marked  in  the  numerous  skin 
affections,  erosions  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  month,  and  the  \arions  nlccratix'c  and  in- 
flammatory change>  in  the  skin  of  h;iiids.  (ingei-s,  face, 
and  arms. 

INDUSTRIAL  BETTERMENT. 

In  order  to  pre\'eiit  the  injurious  intlnences  of  |)re- 
vailing  industrial  conditions  and  to  promote  the 
health    of    the    workers  man\'    of    the    indn-^trial  evils 
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which  have  been  enumerated  must  be  aboHshed  by 
means  of  proper  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
workers,  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  spread 
of  education  among  both  employers  and  workers. 

]\Iany  of  the  industrial  factors  which  are  inimical 
to  the  health  of  the  employees  are  not  necessary, 
unavoided,  and  may  easily  be  prevented  by  proper 
care  and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
or  managers.  Many  other  injurious  influences  can 
be  avoided  by  special  devices  and  protective  care. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
a  brief  summary  of  the  vast  subject  of  industrial 
betterment  and  workers'  welfare. 

Age. — No  child  under  sixteen  is  physically  ripe  for 
continuous  muscular  exercise,  and  no  child  under  that 
age  should  be  permitted  to  be  at  work  in  gainful 
occupation.  The  period  of  life  between  six  and  sixteen 
should  be  devoted  to  physical,  mental,  and  moral  train- 
ing, growth  and  development,  and  not  to  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  child. 

Sex. — There  should  be  legislative  restriction  (1)  of 
the  kind  of  work  women  may  do,  (2)  of  their  hours  of 
work,  (3)  of  their  work  during  certain  periods. 

Women's  work  in  many  forms  of  labor,  especially 
when  there  are  abundant  dusts,  specific  poisons,  and 
extra  hazardous  machinery,  should  be  either  entirely 
prohibited  or  greatly  restricted.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  all  investigators  is  that  eight  hours  of  daily 
work  should  be  the  limit  for  female  labor  and  that 
night  work  for  women  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 
It  also  goes  without  saying  that  women  should  not 
work  during  pregnancy  or  during  lactation,  and  that 
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spcciiil  |)ni\  isioii  >li(»iil(l  he  iiiiiilc  tor  woiucii  during 
their  int)iitlil\   sciiii]);itli()l()j,Mciil  periods. 

Home  Work.  Iloine  work  is  at  present  greatly  re- 
stricted ill  many  States.  The  aim  should  l)e  to  al)olish 
it  eiitirelx ,  as  the  home  should  not  l)e  eomcrted  into 
a  workslio]). 

Selection  of  Trade.  With  a  pro])er  system  of  primary 
ami  indu^ti-ial  education  and  \ocaI  guidance,  the 
selection  of  a  propel'  trade  in  contonnance  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  woi'ker  would  he  j,M'eatIy 
facilitated.  .\  ri^id  ])reliminary  jjhysical  examination 
hy  competent  medical  examiners  would  pre\eut  the 
entrance  of  the  j)liysically  unfit  or  of  weaklings  into 
a  trade  which  requires  robustness,  ijreat  physi<'al 
power,  and  endiiranee. 

Education. — "^Khe  education  of  workers  in  matters 
of  personal  hygiene,  in  the  piotection  of  their  own 
health  and  lives,  and  in  the  avoidance  o(  the  injurious 
influences  of  industrx'.  would  be  a  great  gain  and 
would  pre\cnt  many  industrial  diseases  and  resultant 
e\iK. 

The  Work  Place.  The  sanitation  of  the  work  i)laee  is 
of  the  utmost  im])ortan('e  to  the  worker  and  should 
he  under  the  su]M'r\isi(»n  of  State  authorities,  who 
should  recniire  a  license  for  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories and  worksho])s.  The  licenses  should  be  con- 
ditioned u|M)n  the  ])roper  construction,  si/e,  plan, 
and  arrangement  of  the  build'ng.  The  walU,  floors, 
ceilings,  and  all  other  surfaces  in  factories  should  be 
smooth,  without  crevices,  nooks,  corners,  moldings, 
etc.,  and  should  be  finished  with  some  non-ab-,orbenl, 
liglit-colore<l  material.  ea>il\'  washed  oil'  and  cleausible. 
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Special  care  should  be  given  to  fire  protection  and 
the  avoidance  of  cUingers  from  fires  and  panics.  The 
height  of  the  buildings  in  which  factories  are  located 
should  be  limited,  and  the  number  of  occupants  on 
each  floor  should  be  limited  also.  The  construction 
of  all  buildings  where  a  large  number  of  workers  are 
congregated  should  be  absolutely  fireproof,  with  an 
installation  of  all  modern  fireproof  devices,  such  as 
automatic  fire  sprinklers,  extinguishers,  etc.  There 
should  be  ample  means  of  exit,  which  should  be  en- 
closed in  fireproof  partitions,  and  there  should  be  on 
every  floor  a  zone  of  safety  to  which  the  workers  may 
escape  to  remain  there  for  a  certain  period  during  fire 
or  panic.  Frequent  fire  drills  are  also  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  discipline  among  the  workers  and  to 
prevent   panics. 

The  provision  for' proper  light  and  illumination  of 
factories  should  be  in  the  hands  of  capable  illuminating 
engineers,  and  the  intensity  of  light  for  a  given  place 
should  be  properly  calculated  according  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  each  trade.  Artificial  iflumination  should 
be  controlled  so  as  to  avoid  the  glare  which  is  likely  to 
injure  the  eyes  of  the  workers  or  to  cause  undue  eye- 
strain. 

Special  provisions  for  insuring  the  purity  of  the  air 
in  shops  should  be  taken  by  compulsory  provision  of 
artificial  illumination  and  ventilation  in  all  factories 
where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  at  work. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  providing 
ample  washing  facilities,  a  pure  water  supply,  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  dressing  rooms,  and  properly  cleaned 
and  well-flushed  toilet  accommodations. 
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'I'lic  clt'aiiiiiu  i)t"  tlif  work  rooms  should  !>••  tlx-  duty 
of  specially  a|>i>oiiit('d  |)t'i->oii>,  mid  should  he  <;irricd 
out  hy  methods  which  i)rcvciit  the  nusiu},'  of  (hi->t  ;iiid 
insure  cleatiliuess  in  the  shojis. 

There  should  also  i)e  some  j)ro\  isiou  in  especially 
large  factories  for  rest  rooms,  emergency  rooms,  first- 
aid  and  hospital  service,  and  also  for  lunch  rooms  and 
some  forms  of  periodic  recreatioti. 

Prevention  of  Specific  Occupational  Dangers. — To 
prevent  industrial  infection  from  hair,  hides,  clothing, 
etc.,  all  sus])ected  material  must  he  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  fumigated,  and  the  employees  must  be 
taught  to  take  proper  precautions  in  handling  such 
products  hy  e\j)laining  to  them  the  modes  of  infection. 

Prevention  of  Dust. — The  evil  effects  of  dust  in  in- 
dustry may  he  prevented  hy  the  following  measures: 

1.  Separation  of  the  dusty  processes  from  the  less 
dust-producing  processes  and  the  isolation  of  these 
dusty  processes  in  specially  constructed  rooms. 

2.  The  instant  and  continuous  removal  of  all  dust 
created  at  the  place  of  ])rofluction,  by  six'cial  vacuum 
hoods  and  tubes  covering  every  dust-producing  pro- 
cess, all  dust  being  exhausted  l)y  fans  oi)eratcd  l)y 
one  central  motor. 

3.  Substitution  of  machinery  for  handwork  in  all 
processes  where  the  workers  are  exposed  to  dust  and 
where  mechanical  means,  which  will  cover  the  dusty 
process  and  prevent  the  dust  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  workers,  cannot  be  devised. 

4.  Substitution  of  the  wet  method  for  dry  j)roduc- 
tion,  that  is,  all  materials  producing  dust,  should  be 
well  moistened  fluring  the  process  of  manufacture. 
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5.  By  isolating  the  worker  from  the  dusty  process. 
This  may  be  accomphshed  by  separating  the  worker 
from  the  dust-producing  process  by  a  glass  or  other 
partition  or  screen,  and  by  inducing  each  worker  to 
wear  properly  adjusted  respirators  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  dust  into  the  nostrils  and  mouth. 

Prevention  of  Poisons,  Gases,  and  Fumes. — The  pre- 
vention of  the  effects  of  industrial  poisons,  gases,  and 
fumes  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  prevention 
of  injury  from  dust.  There  are  a  number  of  poisons 
for  which  non-toxic  substances  may  easily  be  sub- 
stituted. This  has  been  done  already  in  a  number 
of  cases.  Yellow  phosphorus,  now  prohibited  in 
manufacture,  has  been  replaced  by  red  phosphorus; 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  substituted  largely  for 
mercury  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors;  and  in  pottery 
production  a  leadless  glaze  is  now  being  introduced. 
The  removal  of  gases  and  fumes  may  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  proper  ventilating  devices. 

Prevention  of  Accidents. — The  prevention  of  accidents 
due  to  machinery  and  other  causes  is  a  most  important 
part  of  industrial  hygiene.  Motors,  engines,  and  fly- 
wheels should  be  fenced  in  and  provided  with  proper 
guards  and  rails.  Wheels,  shafts,  drums,  belts,  gear- 
ings, etc.,  should  be  enclosed  and  protected  by  special 
devices.  There  should  be  in  every  establishment  a 
rigid  inspection  by  the  foreman  and  by  experts  in  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  machinery. 

Factory  Inspection. — Factory  inspection  is  already 
a  recognized  State  institution,  and  has  done  much 
toward  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor. 
In  order  to  increase  its  benefits,  part  of  the  control 
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t)i  iii<lustrirs  should  Ix'  in  the  Iwiiids  of  (iii;ililif(l  j)liy.-<i- 
ciaiis.  Mcdic.il  t';i(tor\  inspection  is  ii  (IciiniihI  ot 
nuMlorn  industrial  lixuifiic  no  loss  tlian  lurdical  school 
inspection.  ("onii»rclicnsi\c  nicdical  factory  inspec- 
tion embraces  the  following,'  features:  State  licensing 
of  trades  and  industrial  estahlishments;  preliminary 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  employment; 
periodic  medical  inspection  and  examination  of  workers; 
exclusion  of  all  who  arc  i)hy^i(ally  unfit  or  suffering 
from  incipient  disease;  sanitary  inspection  of  places, 
of  trades,  and  all  sanitation.  Medical  factory  inspec- 
tion is  already  established  in  many  pAiropean  countries, 
where  its  great  value  in  relation  to  pul)lic  health  ha> 
already  been  recognized. 

Piihlir  control  of  cni' iron  mental  condition.^,  impro\e- 
ments  in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  spread 
of  education,  better  systems  of  popular  nutrition,  and 
similar  sanitary  improvements  are  already  inchuled 
in  the  duties  of  social  workers  and  form  a  part  of  public 
health  progress. 

Health  Insurance.— Finally,  the  promotion  of  public 
health  demands  the  institution  of  new  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the  general 
community,  by  means  of  compulsory  industrial  insur- 
ance. Insurance  against  accidents,  against  sickness, 
against  death,  against  unemployment,  and  similar 
insurance  is  already  in  xoguc  in  man}  countries, 
and  this  principle  is  rapidly  spreading  and  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  elements  in 
industrial  legislation  an<l  industrial  welfare. 


1S8  HYGIENE  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  FACTORY 
NURSE. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  human 
factor  in  modern  industry  has  led  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
their  factories  and  to  take  better  care  of  their  employees. 
A  large  number  of  factory  owners  have  appointed 
physicians  as  sanitary  supervisors  of  their  plants  and 
medical  examiners  of  their  workers,  and  advisors  and 
consultants  in  the  prevention  of  occupational  and  voca- 
tional diseases. 

The  trained  nurse  is  also  playing  a  very  important 
role  in  factory  sanitation  and  in  the  field  of  industrial 
hygiene.  A  large  number  of  nurses  have  been  and  are 
constantly  being  appointed  in  various  plants  to  assist 
the  physicians  in  their  work  of  increasing  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  factory  nurse  are  as 
follows : 

1.  First-aid  and  emergency  treatment. 

2.  Care  of  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  women 
workers. 

3.  Inspection  and  supervision  of  sanitary  comforts, 
lunch  rooms,  recreation,  etc. 

4.  Investigation  of  causes  of  absence  of  workers. 

5.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  workers  and  hygienic  advice 
to  their  families  in  their  homes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  the  factory 
nurse  is  the  giving  of  first  aid  for  minor  accidents  in 
the  shop  and  treatment  and  advice  given  to  women 
workers  for  slight  ailments,  etc. 
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A  imiiilxT  of  iiidiist  I'i.il  ((mIcs  iiiiikr  Ici^mI  i)|-()\  isioii 
for  mirsiii^'  scrxicc  jiiid  for  llic  proNisioii  (»f  firsl-jiid 
kits  in  the  factory.  Tlic  Xcw  ^'oI•k  IimIiisI  rial  ("ode 
proN'idos  for  a  first-aid  kit  in  every  factory  cniployinj^ 
more  than  ten  persons  in  wliich  power-driven  machinery 
is  nscd  for  nianufactnre. 

The  first-aid  kit  must  he  ma<k*  of  metal  or  ghiss  and 
he  (histproof.     TJie  contents  of  the  kit  ar(>: 

Instrimients :  Scissors,  forceps,  tourni(iuct. 

Driifis :  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonica. 

Four  per  cent,  sohition  of  horic  acid. 

Tincture  of  iochne. 

Collapsihlc  tuhc  of  \aschne  with  l)icarl)ouate  of 
soda. 

Castor  oih 

Various  dressings. 

The  first-aid  hox  will  iiaturall\'  \ary  according'  to  the 
character  of  the  inchistry  and  work  done  in  the  shop. 

Tlie  prompt  treatment  of  small  wounds  and  injuries 
hy  the  nurse  hy  api)licatioii  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
suital>le  measures  in  slight  burns,  eye  injuries,  etc., 
are  not  only  a  great  saving  to  the  employer  hy  pre- 
vention of  compensation  cases,  but  also  a  means  of 
pre\-enting  serious  cll'eets  nj)on  the  health  of  the 
workers. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  c\ery  modern  fac- 
tory will  employ  at  l<-ast  one  mu'se  for  every  one 
hundrcfl  or  dne  liniidi-e(|  and  fifty  employees  in  the 
estal)li^liinent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  AND  THEIR 
PREVENTION. 
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etc. — Disinfection — Social  Measures  of  Prophjdaxis. 

III.  The  Role  and  Functions  of  the  Nurse  in  Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases:  Public  Health  Nursing — District  Nurses — Nursing 
in  Tuberculosis — Measles — Scarlet  Fever — Diphtheria — Pneu- 
monia— Typhoid — Poliomyelitis — Erysipelas. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups, 
constitutional  and  environmental. 

Constitutional  diseases  are  such  as  are  due  to  organic 
and  structural  defects  in  the  body  organism,  such  as 
diseases  of  circulation,  digestion,  metabolism,  etc. 

Environmental  diseases  are  due  to  extrinsic  factors, 
external  interference  and  to  the  invasion  of  the  body  by 
morbific  agents. 

The  prevention  of  constitutional  diseases  is  within 
the  scope  of  personal  hj^giene. 

The  prevention  of  environmental  disease  is  within 
the  functions  of  public  hygiene  and  sanitation,  because 
the  etiological  en^•ironmental  factors  are  those  which 
usually  act  in  large  groups  and  upon  large  masses  of 
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j)('t>|)lt',  ami  ;il>ii  licciiiix'  llic  prcx  ciit  Kui  ol  ^iidi  tli>- 
cMscs  is  only  ])(»>il)I("  witli  the  lidp  iiikI  cDtiixTMt ioii 
of  the  w  liolf  coiiimiiiiit)-. 

riif  iiio>t  iiiipoiiaiit  cinironiiiciital  diseases  arc 
those  which  aiT  \ai-ioii>ly  tcniici!  infections,  com- 
imiincal)lc,  contauioiis,  pestilential,  parasitic,  /yiiiotic, 
etc.,  I)ut  which  are  all  includeil  nnder  the  one  term 
coiniinniicahle  diseases. 

The  followiiii,'-  is  a  list  of  coniinunicahle  and  infectious 
(iiseases,  alplialx'tically  arranu'ed: 

Actinomycosis. 

Anthrax. 

( 'hieken-[)ox. 

(  holera. 

I  )oni,nie. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery: 
(a)  Ainel)ic. 
(h)   Hacillary. 

I'avns. 

(lermaii  measles. 

(Handers. 

(lonococcus  infection. 

I  lookworm  disease. 

Lepro.sy. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Meningitis: 

(o)   K|)ideTnic  eerehrospinal. 
(h)  'J'nl)erculons. 

Mnmjis. 

( )plithalmia   ii(;onatorum. 
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Paratyphoid  fever. 

Plague. 

Pneumonia  (acute). 

Poliomyelitis  (acute  infectious). 

Rabies. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  or  tick  fever. 

Scarlet  fever. 

Septic  sore  throat. 

Smallpox. 

Syphilis. 

Tetanus. 

Trachoma. 

Trichinosis. 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms,  the  organ  or  part  affected 
in  each  case  to  be  specified). 

Typhoid  fe\'er. 

Typhus  fever. 

AVhooping-cough . 

Yellow  ieyev. 

The  majority  of  the  communicable  diseases  have  been 
found  to  be  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  body  of 
certain  microorganisms  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin. 
These  microorganisms  live,  develop,  reproduce,  in- 
crease and  multiply  within  the  body  or  the  body  organs 
and  either  directly  destroy  vital  tissues  and  important 
organs  or  evolve  certain  toxic  products  which  interfere 
with  proper  body  metabolism  or  cause  pathological 
changes  constituting  the  specific  symptoms  and  signs 
of  the  various  diseases. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  most  of  these  diseases  is 
that  they  are  communicated  and  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another  person  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
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hy  coiitjict  (»r  t lii"(iiii;li  llic  inciliuiii  of  ccrtaiii  ohjccts, 
ill  one  \\;iy  (tr  MiKttlicr,  or  in  scxcral  ways  coiiiltiiKMl. 

Tin*  (•(miiimiiicahlr  discasos  arc  classified  acc(»nliii<; 
to  the  shape,  cliaractrristics,  aiul  cliaracter  of  the 
morbific  ajji'iits  wliidi  cause  tliciii,  or  according  to 
proniiiieut  syinptoins  or  ,i,n'oups  of  s\'inptonis,  skin 
lesions,  etc.,  which  each  or  certain  gronps  represent, 
or  according  to  the  mode,  vehicle  and  agent  of  trans- 
mission. 

Infectious  diseases  are  characterized  by  having  cer- 
t4iin  stages,  such  as  exposure,  infection,  invasion, 
incubation,  acme,  decline,  etc. 

The  stiige  of  exposure  is  the  time  during  which  the 
person  is  exposed  to  the  presence  of  morbific  agents. 

Tiie  ix'riod  of  infection  is  tlie  period  of  actual  entrance 
of  the  morbific  agents  into  the  organism  or  system. 

The  stage  of  incubation  is  tlie  period  of  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  morbific  agents  within  the  organism, 
or  the  period  of  the  active  struggle  for  existence  between 
the  infecting  agent  and  the  defensive  forces  of  the 
})ody. 

The  jx'riod  of  in\'asion  is  the  ])criod  during  which 
th(^  infecting  morbific  agents,  ha\  iiig  won  their  l)attl<', 
the  definite  symptoms  of  disease  (the  prodromal 
stage),  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  stJiges:  acme,  decline,  and  convalescence,  i\rv 
characterized  by  the  height,  the  decline  of  disease, 
and  recoNcry. 

The  degree  of  infection  depends  upon  the  number  of 
morbific  agents,  their  \irulence,  the  mode  of  entrance, 
and  the  vital  resist^mce  of  the  b(»dy. 

The  incubation  jxTiod  dejxMids  upon  the  s|H'cific 
13 
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character  of  the  invading  morbific  agents,  and  varies 
with  different  diseases. 

Decline  of  the  disease  is  either  sudden,  by  crisis,  or 
gradual  by  lysis.  Convalescence  may  also  be  delayed 
by  "recurrence"  or  "relapse." 

The  disease  may  also  be  of  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic, 
severe  or  mild,  remittent  or  intermittent. 

Infectious  diseases  are  termed  endemic  when  they 
appear  continuously  in  one  locality,  epidemic  when  they 
affect  a  large  number  of  persons  at  one  time,  and  pan- 
demic when  they  cover  a  vast  area  of  land  or  several 
countries. 

The  three  most  important  features  of  infection  and 
infectious  disease  are  the  following: 

1.  The  morbific  agents. 

2.  The  portals  of  entry. 

3.  Modes,  vehicles,  and  agents  of  transmission. 

1.  Morbific  Agents. — The  belief  that  certain  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  some  living  agents  outside  of  the 
body  is  old  and  has  been  held  by  many  ancient  ob- 
servers, but  the  proof  has  only  become  possible  after  the 
perfection  of  the  microscope  and  with  the  extensive 
research  into  the  microorganic  world  which  this  instru- 
ment has  made  possible. 

To  Pasteur,  of  France,  and  to  Koch,  of  Germany, 
we  owe  the  establishment  upon  a  scientific  basis  of  the 
new  science  of  bacteriology,  to  the  researches  in  which 
we  owe  the  definite  proof  that  certain  diseases  are 
du-ectly  caused  and  are  due  to  specific  microorganisms, 
which  invade  and  infect  the  human  body  and,  by  their 
activity  and  products,  cause  the  pathological  changes 
and  train  of  sjinptoms  which  we  call  infectious  diseases. 
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Tlic  iiiicnx'ir^anisnis  wliicli  ;ict  as  ninrhific  a^'iits  of 
disease  arc  ot"  animal  or  xcf^etahlc  orii^iii,  mostly  of 
the  latter. 

The  animal  i)arasites  hcloiii,'  to  the  protozoa,  insects 
and  Worms. 

The  vegetahle  microcir^inisnis  are  grouped  under  the 
general  f;roup  of  bacteria,  which  signify  niimite  uni- 
cellular i)lants  and  which  are  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  groups  and  types;  one  important  sulxlivisiou  being 
according  to  their  external  form;  thus,  the  cocci  are 
so  named  becau.se  of  their  spherical  form,  the  bacilli 
have  a  nxl-likc  elongated  form,  while  the  si)irilli  have 
a  sj)iral  form. 

While  millions  of  these  vegetalile  microorganisms  are 
entirely  innocuous,  there  are  among  them  certain  species 
which,  entering  under  fa\orable  conditions  into  favor- 
able soil  in  the  human  organisms,  become  pathogenic 
and  are  to  l>e  looked  upfjn  as  the  morbific  agents  of 
disease. 

Among  the  more  important  pathogenic  cocci  are 
tiie  following:  Stiiphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  Strej)- 
tococcus  pyogenes,  pneumococcus.  and  the  gonococcus. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  j)athogenic  bacilli: 
liacillus  anthracis.  Bacillus  edematis  maligni.  Bacillus 
tetiini.  Bacillus  tyj)hosus,  Bacillus  tu})erculosis.  Bacillus 
mallei,  Bacillus  lepra,  Bacillus  di])htheria',  Bacillus 
influenzfe,  Bacillus  coli  communis. 

Among  the  spirilla  the  following  an*  noted:  \ibrio, 
cholera  Asiatica,  s|)irillnm  of  relaj)sing  fever,  Sj)iro- 
cheta  pallida  (Tre|)onema  pallidum). 

lincfrrial  />/.vrr;.yr.v.  —  Some  of  the  diseases,  the  mor- 
bific agents  of  which  have  alrea<ly  been  demonstrated. 
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are  the  following:  Septicemia  and  pyemia,  pneumonia, 
gonorrhea,  anthrax,  malignant  edema,  tetanus,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague,  diphtheria,  influ- 
enza, cholera,  relapsing  fever,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
syphihs,  etc. 

Some  of  the  diseases  which  are  infectious,  but  the 
specific  agents  of  which  have  not  yet  been  absolutely 
demonstrated,  are  the  following:  Scarlet  fever,  measles, 
smallpox,  rabies,  pertussis,  etc. 

The  pathogenic  action  of  the  morbific  agents  upon 
the  body  may  be  due  partly  to  mechanical,  partly 
biological  and  partly  chemical  action. 

The  very  presence  of  the  mobific  agents  may  mechani- 
cally interfere  with  the  physiological  action  of  certain 
organs,  causing  stasis,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  or  the  in- 
creased activity  of  the  morbific  agents  may  cause 
local  inflammation  of  tissues,  infiltrations,  and  abscesses 
or  the  whole  body  may  be  infected  by  metastatic  foci 
by  means  of  blood  or  lymph,  thus  carrying  infection  to 
remote  parts. 

Much  of  the  harm  done  is  not  by  morbific  agents 
themselves,  but  by  their  chemical  products,  or  toxins 
which  are  the  results  of  the  bacterial  action  upon  the 
blood  and  body  fluids  as  well  as  to  other  bacterial 
products,  endotoxins,  proteins,  etc. 

These  toxins  are  not  as  yet  all  known,  and  vary  in 
their  effects  and  virulence  according  to  various 
factors. 

2.  Portals  of  Entry. — Infection  of  the  body  with 
microorganisms  is  by  means  of  entrance  of  these  or- 
ganisms into  the  body  through  certain  portals  of  entry 
which  differ  with  each  specific  bacterium,  so  that  some 
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hactrriu  may  lie  ciitii'cly  innocuous  when  cnlcrin^  a 
certiiin  organ  of  tin-  ImxIv,  wliile  patliogcnic  and  \iru- 
lent  wluMi  entoriiig  anotlitT  part  or  organ. 

Tlie  princ'i])al  ports  of  entry  arc  the  skin,  the  respira- 
tory, the  alimentary,  and  tlie  genito-urinary  tracts 
of  the  body. 

While  some  microorganisms  may  enter  tlie  healthy 
and  normal  skin,  this  is  very  rare,  and  the  commonest 
mode  of  entrance  is  through  some  solution  of  continu- 
ity, through  cuts,  bruises,  abrasions,  wounds,  etc. 

The  skin  as  a  port  of  entrance  admits  certain  animal 
parasites,  like  favus,  scabies,  tinea,  tonsurans;  also 
through  bites  of  insects  in  malaria,  yellow  fever,  i)lague, 
through  wounds,  etc.,  in  sx-philis,  septicemia,  small- 
pox, etc. 

The  respiratory  tract  as  the  port  of  entrance  admits, 
through  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  eyes,  ears, 
mouth,  and  tliroat,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  measles, 
influenza,  pnemnonia,  etc.  The  throat,  bronchi,  tra- 
chea, laryiLx,  and  lungs  may  be  the  port  of  entrance  of 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  influenza,  prr- 
tussis,  etc. 

The  alimentary  canal  as  the  port  of  entrance  is  open 
to  typhoiil.  cholera,  d.x'sentery,  etc. 

The  genito-urinary  tract  as  the  y)ort  of  entrance  is 
entered  by  gonorrhea,  syphillis,  chancroid,  tuberculo- 
sis, diphtheria,  septicemia,  etc. 

The  ditterent  parts  and  tissues  of  the  body  react 
variously  to  micnxirganisms,  while  the  various  micro- 
organisms have  each  a  predilection  for  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  in  some  of  which  they  thrixc,  while  in 
others  thcv  succnml). 
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?).  Modes,  Vehicles  and  Agents  of  Transmission  of  Infec- 
tious Organisms. — The  pathogenic  bacteria  are  not 
found  free  in  nature,  but  they  live  in  the  body,  the 
blood,  the  secretions  and  excretions,  the  discharges  of 
the  body,  the  skin  and  the  exterior  of  persons  which 
they  infect.  Hence  the  principal  agents  of  infection 
as  well  as  vehicle  of  transmission,  are  man  himself 
and  animals,  and  their  discharges. 

The  morbific  agents  are  found  in  the  various  parts 
and  discharges  of  the  body.  Thus,  certain  bacteria 
may  be  found  on  the  skin,  in  the  secretions  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat,  the  sputum,  the  expectoration, 
the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  the  urine,  the  solid  excreta, 
the  secretions  from  wounds  and  abscesses,  etc.  All 
the  above-named  secretions  and  excretions  may  con- 
tain virulent  morbific  agents  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  individual  to  another. 

The  transmission  of  bacteria  may  be  direct,  or  in- 
direct, by  contact  or  by  intermediary  agents  and 
vehicles. 

Anything  and  anybody  that  may  take  up  part  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions  from  an  infected  person 
and  carry  them  to  a  non-infected  person  may  serve 
as  vehicle  and  agent  of  infection.  Persons,  animals, 
insects,  food,  milk,  water,  air,  soil,  and  fomites  may 
be  then  regarded  as  vehicles  of  infection. 

The  most  frequent  and  demonstrated  mode  of  infec- 
tion is  by  direct  contact  of  disease  with  the  healthy, 
of  the  persons  surrounding  the  infecterl  ones,  such  as, 
physicians,  nurses,  etc. 

Insects  and  animals  may  be  the  sources,  the  vehicles, 
and  the  intermediate  hosts  of  infection. 
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Animal  sniirccs  nt'  iiilVctioiis  arc  traced  in  j^'landcrs, 
anthrax,  and  (»thcr  int'ccti()U>  animal  diseases,  in  Favus, 
soai)ies,  etc.,  or  tliroii^li  hited,  as  in  ral)ies,  plaj^nie,  etc. 

Animal  vehicles  of  iiiteetioii  may  serve  in  almo.st  all 
infectious  diseases,  the  morbific  elements  of  which  they 
may  carry  from  diseased  to  healthy  upon  their  bodies, 
or  by  means  of  parasites  ni)on  them,  such  as  fleas, 
bugs,  etc. 

Insect  sources  of  infection  carry  infective  material 
upon  their  bodies,  legs,  and  wings,  and  deposit  the 
same  infective  materials  upon  the  bodies  of  healthy 
persons,  on  their  mucous  membranes,  on  wounds,  in 
the  food.  milk,  water,  etc. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  insects — flies, 
fleas,  lice,  bugs,  roaches,  etc. — may  and  do  transmit 
infective  material  from  cholera,  typhoid,  tuberculous 
and  other  patients,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  infec- 
tion to  healthy  persons,  either  indirectl.x'  to  foodstuffs, 
directly  by  means  of  their  bites. 

That  some  insects,  notably  the  mos(|uito.  may  be- 
come the  intermediary  hosts  of  several  infectious 
diseases,  1ms  been  demonstrated  in  the  casi'  of  malaria, 
of  yellow  fever,  and  of  elei)liantiasis. 

In  these  diseases  the  infecti\e  j)arasite  is  sucked  up 
from  the  blood  of  a  human  being  by  the  m()S(|uito. 
and  within  the  body  of  the  insect  the  infective  agent 
undergoes  further  development,  after  which  it  may 
cause  the  disease  when  inoculated  by  tiie  bite  of  the 
mosquito  into  a  healthy  person. 

The  spread  of  infectioit  by  food  has  also  been  demon- 
strated, and  is  an  accepted  fact. 

Meat.  milk,  and  other  article-,  of  food  nia\    become 
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contaminated  with  infective  material  containing  mor- 
bific agents,  and  such  food  and  food  products  may 
upon  ingestion  by  healthy  persons  cause  certain  in- 
fectious diseases.  This  is  the  case  especially  with 
those  diseases  the  morbific  agents  of  which  have  their 
port  of  entry  in  the  digestive  tract. 

The  germs  of  typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  prob- 
ably tuberculosis  are  those  which,  if  carried  into  the 
alimentary  canal  by  various  articles  of  food,  may 
cause  those  diseases. 

Infection  may  also  be  carried  by  fruit,  vegetables, 
bread,  milk,  water,  candy,  and  other  food  articles 
which  are  used  without  cooking,  and  which  may  carry 
infective  material  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy 
persons. 

The  soil  as  a  source  and  vehicle  of  infection  is  claimed 
in  plague,  cholera,  and  other  diseases,  but  its  direct 
connection  with  diseases,  except  through  the  means  of 
infected  water,  has  not  been  directly  demonstrated, 
except  in  hookworm  disease. 

Air  as  a  vehicle  of  infection  may  serve  through  the 
medium  of  dust  floating  in  the  air,  or  through  the  drop- 
lets which  are  exhaled  and  expired  by  the  tuberculous 
patients. 

Infection  by  Fomites. — By  fomites  are  understood 
various  articles  and  substances  in  use  by  man  which 
may  carry  infectious  material  and  thus  serve  as  vehicles 
of  infection.  Money,  clothes,  rags,  bedding,  underwear, 
books,  mail,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  articles 
used  by  diseased  persons,  may  be  in  use  or  handled  by 
sick  persons,  may  contain  discharges  from  patients  and 
mav  carrv  these  from  them  to  healthv  individuals. 
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'I'lir  iiiipditjiiicc  of  tomitt's  liiis  hccii  <:rc;itly  (»\<t- 
t'stiiiiMti'd.  owiii^  to  tlic  iiii^mi(|cixi;iii(|iiiir  ,,t'  the  exact 
iiatiirt'  of  iiiorl)ific  ai^ciits  and  tlu-ir  activitv,  aiirl  it  is 
at  pirst'iit  claiiiUMl  that  fumites  have  nothing;  to  do  in 
the  case  of  some  diseases,  wliile  tiicir  importance  in 
otiiers  has  Keen  also  overrated. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OF  PREVENTION. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  deatlis  caused  hy  all 
diseases  is  due  to  the  di.seases  termed  infectious  or 
comniiuiicai)le. 

Tlie  mortality  statistics  of  the  la.st  census  show  that 
tile  death-rate  from  all  causes  per  100,000  population 
was  15S8.0.  The  death-rate  from  only  II  of  tJie 
infectious  diseases  was  42.1,  as  follows: 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 154.7 

Pneumonia 155.4 

Diphtheria 27.7 

Typhoid  fever 23 . 3 

Influenza 20.4 

Scarlet  fever 10.5 

Whooping-cuuKh 10.5 

Measles 99 

Dysentery 8  2 

Miliaria 4  0 

Smallpox 13 

If  we  add  to  these  the  113.8  fleaths  due  to  diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  mostly  infectious,  the  percentage  of 
infectious  di.sea.ses  will  exceed  one-third  of  all  the  cases 
of  death. 

Infectious  di.sea.ses  may  al.so  he  termed  jtrrrrntnhir 
(hseajies.  In  the  progress  of  liygiene  and  j)ulilic  health 
there  has  been  prarticall.x  in  all  conntries  of  the 
world  a  stead\'.  regular  and  drci.l.d   reduction  in   tlu' 
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mortality  from  infectious  diseases.  The  last  United 
States  census  has  shown  a  decided  lowering  in  the  death- 
rate  from  all  epidemic  diseases.  This  is  specially 
noted  when  the  mortality  for  individual  diseases  is 
considered. 

In  the  very  short  period  between  1900  and  1909  the 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  1909  is 
shown  to  have  been  only  73.0  per  cent,  of  that  in  1900. 
The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  the 
United  States  Registration  Area  has  been  reduced 
from  over  175  in  100,000  in  1900  to  less  than  125  in 
1913.  According  to  another  table,  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  the  period  between  1890  and  1912  was  not  less  than 
48.9. 

The  percentage  of  decrease  from  typhoid  fever  has 
been  shown  to  be  65.2  between  the  years  of  1890  and 
1912.  Between  the  period  of  1881  to  1915  the  death- 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  America  has  decreased 
from  nearly  65  per  100,000  population  to  about  11. 
The  decennial  rate  was  51.9  for  the  period  from  1881 
to  1890;  39  for  the  period  of  1891  to  1900;  and  29  for 
the  period  of  1901  to  1910. 

The  mortality-rate  from  diphtheria  and  croup  has 
been  reduced  in  the  United  States  Registration  Area 
in  the  period  of  1900  to  1914  from  over  40  per  100,000 
to  less  than  20. 

In  certain  countries,  for  instance,  the  cities  of  Den- 
mark, the  mortality-rate  from  diphtheria  and  croup 
has  been  reduced  from  134  per  100,000  population  in 
the  pre-antitoxin  period,  to  only  7.9  during  the  anti- 
toxin period. 
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IV'rliiii)s  110  greater  pi'o^rcss  has  v\rv  \\vv]\  >li(i\\ii  in 
progress  of  liy^iciic  than  is  cxcmplilicd  1)\  tlir  i-cdnc- 
lidii  in  mortality  of  sudi  pn-xcntalilc  diseases  as  small- 
pox and  vcllow    fcNc?". 

Siiiallpox  has  ix'cn  rcilnccd  from  one  of  the  most 
deadly  diseases  to  one  of  tiic  most  nc^dii^nMc  In  cer- 
tain countries,  for  instance,  as  in  Prussia,  it  has  heen 
practically  wiped  out.  In  New  ^'ork  City  there  wen- 
only  2  cases  of  smallpox  in  IDKl. 

Since  tlie  discovery  of  the  eoninuniication  of  yellow 
fever  throu^'h  the  bite  of  an  infected  nioscpiito,  this 
disease,  whicli  was  so  greatly  dreaded  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  has  become  practi<"dly  extinct. 

Methods  of  Prophylaxis. — The  metliods  of  prevention 
of  infectious  conniumicai)le  di.seases  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  individual  and  social. 

Itulividual  Mcihods  of  Prophylaxis. — The  methods 
of  prevention  which  have  the  purpose  to  safeguard  the 
individual  from  becoming  a  prey  to  infectious  diseases 
ma,\-  l)e  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Increasing  the  individual  n^sistance  and  iimnnm'ty. 

2.  Artificial  innnunity. 

'■).  Destruction  of  morbific  agents  and  carriers  (»f 
infection. 

Immunity.  Xot  all  persons  are  erpially  susceptible 
to  the  aition  of  morbific  agents  and  their  products. 

The  normal  i)ody.  animal  as  well  as  human,  posses.ses 
a  certain  natural  innnunity,  or  resistance,  to  the  action 
of  bacteria  an<l  their  toxins.  This  vital  resi.stanee  has 
been  defined  by  .Sedgwick  as  "that  condition  of  the  nor- 
mal i)ody.  plant,  or  animal  in  which  it  is  al)le  t<»  cope 
more  or  less  successfulK'   with   mifa\orable   inlluener-^ 
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acting  upon  it  from  without,  ?.  e.,  from  the  environ- 
ment." 

Vital  resistance  against  infectious  diseases  varies 
with  each  individual,  in  various  places  and  with  various 
times  and  under  various  conditions.  It  may  be  at 
times  so  low  that  the  individual  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
the  first  exposure  to  infection,  or  the  resistance  may  be 
so  complete  against  a  certain  infectious  disease  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  number  and  how  virulent  the 
morbific  agents,  nor  how  favorable  the  conditions, 
the  person  remains  unscathed,  or  "immune." 

Immunity  then  is  a  state  of  relative  or  complete 
resistance  of  the  constitution  against  specific  disease. 

Between  extreme  susceptibility  and  complete  immu- 
nity there  are  many  degrees  of  partial  immunity,  so  that 
these  terms  "susceptibility"  and  "immunity"  are 
relative  rather  than  absolute.  The  immunity  may 
differ  according  to  time,  to  season,  to  place,  to  country, 
to  race,  to  species,  to  family,  to  age,  to  individual 
health,  etc. 

To  cite  but  a  very  few  examples:  White  rats  are 
completely  immune  against  diphtheria;  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  extremely  susceptible.  The  white  rat  is 
immune  against  anthrax,  the  house  rat  is  susceptible. 
Among  races,  negroes  show  great  immunity  to  yellow 
fever  and  malaria,  Japanese  and  Chinese  to  scarlet 
fever. 

Besides  natural  immunity,  there  is  also  an  acquired 
immunity;  this  is  notably  in  persons  who  have  re- 
covered from  certain  infectious  diseases.  Familiar 
examples  are  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  also 
measles,    typhoid,    etc.     Not    all    infectious    diseases 
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srcMi  t(t  u:i\c  iinimiiiity  to  (Ikim-  i-cc(»\criiiu-  t'rdiii  tliciii; 
tliiis  persons  rccoNcritiu  from  inlliiciizii,  piiciiiiiotii;!, 
;iii(l  tiil)i'rciil()sis  srciii  not  only  to  Ix'conic  ininninc, 
liiit,  indeed,  are  more  siisceptihie  than  before.  'I'lie 
innnnnit\  when  gained  may  he  (•omi)lete  for  a  whole 
life,  or  may  la.st  only  for  a  more  or  les.s  .short  time. 

Tiio  de.tj:rees  of  \\t\\\  re.si.stance  and  immunity  \ary 
as  already  indicated,  with  many  factors,  and  in  individ- 
uals with  the  nutrition,  metaholism.  fatii,Mie,  conditions 
of  liealtli,  etc.;  and  one  or  more  of  these  conditions 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  natural  resi.stance,  which 
is  therefore  spoken  of  as  normal  or  physiological  vital 
resistance,  or  increa.sed  physiological  resistance,  as 
ditVcrcntiated  from  natural  and  frotn  acqtiired  im- 
munity. 

Aritfici.u.  1  mm  in  itv.— Artificial  imunim'ty  is  divided 
into  active  and  passive,  according  as  to  whether  the 
iuummity  is  developed  within  the  body  possessing  it, 
or  is  transferred  to  it  from  other  animals. 

Active  inunmiity  is  j)ro(luced  by  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1 .   lleco\-ery  from  disease. 
-.   Inoculation  with  \irulent  li\ing  bacteria. 
■  !.  \'accination  with  attcnuatecl  bacteria. 
1.  With  dead  bacteria. 
.5.  With  bacterial  extracts. 
Pa.ssive    immimity    i^    confernMl    by    antitoxins    ami 
serums. 

Hrntrrrii  from  Di.s-ra.s-i.  Mention  ha^  already  been 
mad<'  that  recoxcry  from  certain  infectious  disea.se." 
confer  a  more  or  less  permanent  inmumity.  The  im- 
munity is  cfpially  conferre<l  whether  the  disease  i>  of 
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a  virulent  type  or  is  very  mild,  hence  the  exposure  of 
healthy  persons  to  a  mild  form  of  infectious  disease 
may  become  beneficial  by  the  immunity  conferred  by 
it  against  the  more  virulent  types.  As  a  matter  of 
voluntary  prophylaxis  this  form  of  immunity  is  not 
without  its  dangers. 

Inoculation  by  ViruJent  Bacteria.— T\\\^\^  based  upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  immunity  conferred  by  re- 
covery from  infectious  disease,  and  has  been  used  in 
the  inoculation  by  variola.  It  has  been  employed  also 
in  cattle  plague  by  inoculating  the  cattle  with  virulent 
bacteria,  but  under  unfavorable  conditions  to  the  bac- 
teria (in  cattle  plague  into  the  tough  tissues  of  the 
tail). 

Vaccination  by  Attenuated  Bacteria. — The  bacteria 
are  weakened  and  their  virulence  greatly  diminished  by 
subjecting  them  to  unfavorable  conditions,  and  then 
vaccinating  the  body  by  the  modified,  weakened,  and 
attenuated  virus. 

The  modification  and  weakening  of  the  bacteria  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  previous  growth  in  a  body  of  a 
resistant  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  vaccine  virus,  also 
chicken  cholera.  The  modification  may  also  be  accom- 
plished by  drying,  as  in  the  case  of  rabies  virus,  or  by 
means  of  heat,  as  in  anthrax,  or  in  Hafkin's  first  cholera 
serum;  other  unfavorable  factors,  such  as  electricity, 
light,  chemicals,  etc.,  may  also  be  used  to  weaken  the 
virulence  of  the  bacteria. 

Immunization  by  Bead  Bacteria. — Instead  of  using 
for  the  vaccines  living  bacteria,  dead  bacteria  are  used, 
as  in  Hafkin's  cholera,  in  Hafkin's  plague,  or  in  Koller's 
typhoid  virus. 
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Iiiiniiniizfttioii  III/  lidchrni  Prndiicfs.  I''iii;illy,  it 
was  sought  to  j)r(>(lii(r  artificial  iiiimiiiiity  hy  injecting 
into  the  hody  of  hacterial  profhicts.  This  was  nsed 
not  so  nuich  for  the  |)nr|)o>c  of  iinininii/.ation  as  for 
tlieraiH'Utic  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  tul)ercuh'n 
(tuberculosis)  and  in  plasinin  (cholera,  t,\phoid). 

Passink  Immixity.  \Vhile  acti\-e  innnunity  is  pro- 
duced l)y  the  person>  tiieni>el\es  l)y  means  of  the  reac- 
tion of  tlieir  body  blood  and  fluid  with  living  or  dearl 
bacteria  and  bacterial  products,  passi\-e  innnunity  is 
produced  in  an  individual  not  by  his  own  body  but  by 
the  body  of  some  other  anininl.  wliich  has  been  arti- 
ficially immimized.  and  whose  blood  serum  is  injected 
into  the  human  being  to  be  passively  immunizetl. 

Thus  if  dead  bacteria  or  bacterial  toxins  are  injected 
into  non-immune  horses  until  the  horses  become  highly 
immunized  the  serimi  of  these  immunised  horses 
possesses  certain  antimicrobic  and  antitoxic  properties, 
wjiich  act  as  antibacterials  and  antitoxins  if  injected 
into  the  himian  body. 

The  principal  antitoxin  .sernnis  used  are  those  of 
diphtheria  and  of  tetanus,  the  latter  as  a  prophylactic 
measure,  while  the  former  as  curative  as  well  as  pro- 
})hylactic  procedure.  Antitoxins  hiwc  also  been  made 
for  cholera  and  for  the  plague. 

Diphtheria  antit(»\in,  which  has  i)la>r(l  such  an 
importatit  role  in  the  enormous  reduction  of  the  mor- 
tality from  that  di.sc;ase,  is  at  present  prepared  in  a 
large  ninnber  of  laboratories,  and  it  is  very  extensively 
used. 
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DISINFECTION. 

Destruction  of  Morbific  Agents  and  Carriers  of  Infection. 
—  Difficulties  of  Dcstructiun. — It  is  evident  that  the 
ideal  means  of  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  would 
be  the  flestruction  of  the  morbific  agents  which  have 
been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  those  diseases.  The  diffi- 
culties, however,  which  render  this  form  of  prophylaxis 
unattainable  are  (1)  that  the  morbific  agents  of  all 
infectious  diseases  are  not  as  yet  known;  (2)  that  the 
known  morbific  agents  are  microscopic,  invisible  to 
the  eye  and  cannot  be  found  without  special  and  expert 
knowledge;  (3)  that  the  microscopic  causative  agents 
of  diseases  are  ubiquitous,  and  found  everv-^vhere,  not 
only  upon  the  sick  persons,  but  also  upon  the  healthy 
ones,  in  the  air,  in  the  dust,  in  the  soil,  water,  food, 
milk,  clothing,  houses,  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  every- 
where, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  where  they 
are  not  present;  and  (4)  finally,  the  morbific  agents  are 
not  found  free  in  nature  but  are  in  close  contact  with 
various  matter  to  which  they  cling  and  it  is  the  most 
difficult  task  to  separate  them  and  free  them  from  their 
surroundings. 

Where,  however,  the  presence  of  morbific  agents  is 
suspected  or  ascertained  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  destroy 
them. 

Viability  of  Bacteria. — Not  all  bacteria  and  morbific 
agents  possess  the  same  viability;  there  are  certain 
conditions,  like  mild  heat,  moisture,  and  nutrition, 
which  are  favorable  to  their  growth  and  development, 
while  other  conditions,  like  too  low  or  too  high  tem- 
peratures, dryness,  absence  of  nutrition,  and  various 
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pIi.N^ical   and    <Iiciiiical   agents,   that   arc  citlicr   iiiliilii- 
ti\('  or  (U'striK'tixc  to  the  hactcria. 

'I'lir  (Instructive  |x.iiit  of  most  bacteria  diHers  accord- 
iiiK  to  the  sjK'cies.  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  ellccts 
ot"  heat  U|)oii  them. 

Some  bacteria  suecuml)  to  comparatively  mild  de- 
grees of  heat  (as,  for  iiistaiiee,  the  sjiirillum  of  cholera 
at  125°  F.  for  four  minutes),  while  others  resist  a  l)oil- 
ing-poiut  a  long  time  before  being  killed.  This  is 
espeeially  the  case  with  those  bacteria  which  produce 
spores,  notably  the  tetanus  and  anthra.x  bacilli. 

'1  he  pro|KT  means  of  destruction  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  will  vary,  therefore,  according  to  the  kind  and 
species  of  microorganism,  and  also  according  to  the 
medium  in  which  it  may  l)e  found,  to  the  places  where 
it  ma\-  be  lodged,  and  t(»  many  other  factors. 

Definition.  -  A  definition  of  the  various  terms  used 
in  the  inhibition  and  destruction  of  pathogenic  germs 
will  be  of  benefit. 

Disinfection  is  the  absolute  destruction  of  patho- 
genic germs  or  the  morbific  agents. 

.1  (U.sinfnUint  is  an  agent  capable  of  destroying 
pathogem'c  germs.     .\  iicrmicltir  is  the  same. 

Sdrilizdtinn  is  the  absolute  destruction  of  ail  organic 
life,  whether  infective  or  not;  it  is  therefore  more 
than  disinfection  which  destroys  the  germs  of  infection 
only. 

Aniisepiirs  are  agents  capable  of  inhibiting  patho- 
gem'c germs  without  totidly  destroying  them;  a  dis- 
infectant mu.st  be  an  antiseiKic,  but  an  antiseptic  need 
not  be  a  disinfecUint. 

Asejmis  is  the  absence  or  exchiNion  of  bacteria. 
14 
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An  insecticide  is  an  agent  capable  of  destroying 
insects;  it  is  not  necessarily  a  disinfectant,  nor  need 
a  disinfectant  be  an  insecticide. 

A  deodorant  is  a  substance  wliich  neutralizes  or 
destroys  unpleasant  odors;  it  is  not  a  disinfectant. 

Disinfectants  are  divided  into  three  principal  groups 
■ — physical,  chemical,  and  gaseous. 

Physical  Disinfectants. — Low  Temperatures. — Low 
temperatures  are  not  regarded  as  disinfectants,  as 
they  do  not  destroy  bacteria,  but  only  inhibit  their 
action  and  gro^^•th. 

Sunlight.- — Sunlight  is  a  good  disinfectant,  provided 
the  infective  materials  and  the  germs  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  germ-destroying 
action  of  the  light  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  Some  germs  are  killed  by  a  very  short 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  killed  by  direct  sun  rays  within  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  depending  on  the  media  in  which 
they  are  located.  Electric  and  other  artificial  light 
is  said  to  have  some  germicidal  action,  but  it  is  very 
slight  in  comparison  to  sun  rays. 

Desiccation. — Desiccation  is  like  cold,  an  anti- 
septic but  not  a  germicide.  While  bacteria  must  have 
moisture  as  a  condition  of  their  life  and  growth, 
desiccation  will  not  always  kill  them;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  spore-bearing  germs.  Koch  proved 
that  the  spore-bearing  bacteria  lose  their  viability 
after  complete  drying,  but  complete  drying  is  very 
rare. 

Heat. — Of  the  physical  disinfectants,  heat  is  the 
most  valuable,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  one  most 
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foiiiiiKtiily  i-iiiplox  cd.  llc;it.  iii;i,\  l>c  upplicil  as  a 
disinfectant  in  sevi'ral  modes:  l^y  huniiiiL:.  l»;iking, 
iKMling.  and  stoaining. 

Iiurni)i(j.-  \lun\u\i:,  is  applicaMc  ohIn'  to  materials 
aiul  (ihjects  which  are  so  great  1\  iiit'ccted  as  to  make 
any  other  destruction  of  infective  agents  difficult  or 
impossible,  or  it  may  he  applied  to  infected  materials 
which  are  of  so  little  \alue  as  not  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  an>'  other  method.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
destroy  certain  infected  materials  !)y  burning.  Some 
oi)jeets.  like  mattresses,  etc.,  infected  with  cholera 
or  typhoid  excreta,  require  a  very  high  degree  of  heat, 
po.ssii)le  only  in  special  furnaces,  for  the  total  and 
absolute  destruction  of  all  germs,  and  unless  the 
objects  are  totiiUy  consimied  and  turned  to  ashes  the 
process  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete. 

Drif  Ilrnf. — Some  spore-bearing  bacteria  are  able 
to  withstand  very  high  degrees  of  dry  heat  (140°  C). 
This  method  is  only  applicable  to  objects  that  are 
not  injured  or  destroyed  b\  dr\'  heat,  such  as  metal 
and  glass  and  like  materials. 

HoU'uKj.  Most  bacteria  are  killecl  at  temperatures 
nnich  l)elo\\-  the  boiling-point  of  water,  and  boiling 
for  half  an  hour  destroys  most  spore-bearing  bacteria. 

Boiling  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  and  efhcient 
as  well  as  inexpensive  methotl  of  destroying  infec- 
tive agents  and  materials.  It  is  ai)plicable  to  all 
objects  which  are  not  injurecl  by  the  process,  such  as 
underwear,  some  kinds  of  clothing,  textile  fabrics,  etc. 

Steam. — This  is  the  most  valuable  and  ('fhcituit 
disinfecting  method.  Steam  kills  all  bacteria  at 
once,   while  the  most   resisting  spores  are  destroyed 
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within  a  very  short  period;  steum  is  also  very  pene- 
trating, and  may  be  appUed  to  a  great  many  objects 
without  injuring  them.  Steam  may  be  apphed  in 
a  small  way  in  convenient  Koch  and  Arnold  sterilizers 
for  domestic  disinfection,  and  in  a  large  way  for 
large  objects  in  institutions  and  hospitals  by  special 
apparatus. 

Steam  for  disinfecting  purposes  is  used  in  two 
forms — either  as  saturated  streaming  steam,  or  as 
superheated  steam  under  pressure.  While  streaming 
steam  may  be  sufficient  for  certain  objects  and  in- 
fected materials,  the  penetrating  qualities  of  super- 
heated steam  used  under  pressure,  and  the  fact  that 
such  steam  leaves  disinfected  objects  dry,  makes  the 
latter  method  more  valuable  and  efficient. 

Streaming  steam  is  used  in  the  disinfection  of 
objects  by  the  Arnold  disinfector  as  well  as  by  the 
Koch  apparatus.  For  disinfection  by  steam  under 
pressure  special  apparatus,  called  autoclaves,  are  used. 

Chemical  Disinfectants. — Certain  chemicals  are  cap- 
able of  destroying  pathogenic  bacteria  which  come  into 
contact  with  them. 

These  chemicals  may  be  used  in  solid  or  liquid  form 
or  as  gases.  Their  disinfectant  qualities  depend  on  the 
character  of  their  chemical  constituents,  the  form  in 
which  they  are  used,  and  the  material  in  which  the 
infective  agents  and  germs  are  lodged. 

The  objections  to  chemical  disinfectants  are  that 
most  of  them,  to  destroy  infective  agents,  must  be 
used  in  solutions  so  strong  that  they  likewise  injure 
the  object  to  be  disinfected;  and,  furthermore,  that 
they  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  infected  objects 
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and  coiiic  into  direct  cniitact  with  the  infective  <,'erins, 
t"t»r  ()tlle^\\i^e  their  action  is  not  (h-struct  i\  c  It.  is 
exceed  in<;ly  diflicult.  to  disinfect  ])r()j)erly  certain 
infected  objects  like  cholera  and  txphoid  discharj,'es, 
unless  the  chemicals  arc  vcrx  thoronj^dily  mixed  with 
every  particle  of  the  discharges;  and  this  is  xcry 
<lifiicnlt. 

('(irliiilic  Acid.  'Idiis  is  a  good  antisei)tic,  hnt  a 
com|)arati\«'ly  weak  germicide.  Carbolic  acid  is  not 
apj)licai)le  to  disinfection  of  material  infected  with 
spore-hearing  hacteria,  as  its  action  upon  sjwres  is 
very  feehle.  It  has  heen  recorded  that  some  anthrax 
spores  can  withstand  a  fort\'  da\"s'  immersion  in  a 
')  JXT  cent,  solution  of  carl)olic  acid  (Rosenau).  Non- 
spore-hearing  bacteria  are  killed  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  of  from  '.\  to  .')  per  cent.  Carbolic  acid  has 
little  j)enetrating  power.  It  is  largely  use<l  in  solu- 
tions of  2  to  5  per  cent.,  for  washing  floors,  walls, 
wooden  surfaces,  small  objects,  etc.  Its  range  of  useful- 
ness is  wide,  because  it  is  not  injurious  to  most  objects. 

Cresolx. — Creoline  and  lysol  are  the  most  conuuonly 
used  as  disinfectants  of  this  grouj),  although  others, 
like  saprol,  etc.,  ma.\  i)e  enii)loycd.  The  cresols  are 
more  powerful  disinfectants  than  carl)olic  add,  and 
are  used  for  about  the  same  objects. 

('iirri)sirc  Siihlinidtr.-  Bichloride  of  mercm\\  is  a 
\alnal)le  disinfectant,  and  is  used  in  solutions  of  from 
1  to  2()()(),  to  1  to  r)(H).  In  the  stronger  solutions  it 
kills  germs  rai)idl\ ,  but  because  it  unites  and  forms 
insolni)le  compomids  with  albuminous  matter,  cor- 
rosive suliliinate  loses  mncli  of  its  disinfecting  property 
when    used    for    infective    agents    mixed    with    much 
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organic  matter.  According  to  Rosenau,  corrosive 
sublimate  kills  spores  in  solutions  of  1  to  500  after 
exposure  for  one  hour;  solutions  of  1  to  1000  destroy 
non-spore-bearing  bacteria  within  a  half-hour  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  As  an  antiseptic,  corrosive 
sublimate  is  used  in  medical  and  surgical  practice  in 
solutions  of  1  to  2000  to  1  to  10,000. 

Lime. — In  the  form  of  chlorinated  lime,  or  of 
Labarraque's  solution,  it  is  a  good  disinfectant  for 
excreta,  and  is  used  for  disinfecting  privy  vaults, 
cesspools,  cellars,  etc.  It  is  efficient  only  when  it  is 
freshly  prepared. 

A  number  of  other  chemicals  are  used  as  disinfec- 
tants, although  their  range  of  usefulness  is  limited 
and  they  are  not  commonly  so  employed.  Of  these 
chemicals,  mention  may  be  made  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, ferrous  sulphate,  zinc  chloride,  copper 
sulphate,  borax,  boracic  acid,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Gaseous  Disinfectants. — Gaseous  disinfectants  are 
more  valuable  than  other  disinfectants,  because 
of  their  penetrating  power  and  the  possibility  of 
reaching  surfaces  and  places  which  are  inaccessible  to 
ordinary  lic^uid  chemicals.  Of  the  gaseous  disinfec- 
tants employed,  the  most  important  one  is  formalde- 
hyde, which  has  lately  superseded  the  once  very  popu- 
lar sulphur  dioxide  disinfection.  Among  the  other 
gaseous  disinfectants  sometimes  used  are  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  these  have  been 
discarded  almost  entirely  because  of  their  toxic  nature 
and  their  questionable  effects  on  bacteria. 

SulpJwr  Dioxide. — Sulphur  dioxide  is  a  powerful 
germicide  and  a  good   surface  disinfectant;  its  disad- 
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\;iiit;i;,'rs  air  (1)  that  it  is  not  \<'ry  pciiotratiiif,',  (2) 
that  it  (ioos  not  (k'stroy  spore-hearing  hacteria,  (li) 
that  it  (laniaf^os  textile  fabrics,  (4)  that  it  hleaehes 
vejj:etal)le  coK)rs,  and  (5)  that  it  injnres  and  tarnislies 
metals.  It  is  also  poisonous  to  those  liaiHHiii<;  it, 
causes  injury  to  the  nnicoiis  iuenil)ranes  of  the  eyes, 
nose  and  throat,  and  lea\-es  a  \'cry  disa^M'eealile  odor 
elin<fin^  to  materials  for  a  loiit;  time. 

Several  iiiffhixis  of  .sulphur  ilisnifrrt'iou  are  employed. 
The  pot,  candle,  or  li(|uid  form,  also  the  furnace. 
Ahout  five  pounds  of  sulphur  are  used  for  cxcry  lOOO 
cul)ic  feet  of  space  to  he  disinfected.  Moisture  and 
heat  increase  the  penetrating'  (pialities  of  the  ^'as  and 
tlw  \ahie  of  disinfection.  .\n  ex))osure  of  twenty- 
four  iiours  is  necessary  for  thorough  disinfection,  and 
as  the  gas  is  very  diffusihle,  precautions  must  be 
taken  ell"ecti\'ely  to  close  all  windows,  doors,  cracks, 
cre\ices,  and  other  aj)ertures  found  in  the  room. 

SulJ)hur  disinfection  is  preferable  wherever  surface 
disinfection  is  needed  and  where  there  are  few  articles 
whicli  would  be  daniau:e(l  by  it,  also  where\-er  insecti- 
cide action  is  demanded. 

Formahlrhydr  (las.—  k'ormaldehyde  gas  has  \cr\- 
largely  suj)erseded  >ulphiM-  dioxide  as  a  disinfectant. 
Its  main  value  is  that  while  it  is  a  good  germicide  it 
does  not  destroy  fabrics  and  injure  objects,  and  also 
that  it  is  non-toxic.  l''ormaldehyde  also  is  only  a 
surface  disinfectant,  and  its  penetrating  (pialities  are 
not  very  great.  Bacteria  are  killed  immediately  by 
formaldehyde  on  direct  exposiuc,  and  spores  within 
an  hour.  It  kill>  (lrie(l  organi>ms  as  well  a>  tho^e  in 
a    moist    >tate.      I'drnialilcJiN de    i>    n<tt    an    insecticide. 
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For  domestic  disinfection  formaldehyde  is  generated 
by  spraying  liquid  formalin  (which  contains  40  per 
cent,  of  the  gas)  or  by  heating  paraform  pastils  or 
powder,  also  by  means  of  generators  or  lamps.  Other 
methods  of  evolving  formaldehyde  in  disinfection 
which  are  used  in  large  house  and  hospital  disinfec- 
tions are  by  means  of  large  generators  or  lamps,  or 
in  specially  constructed  autoclaves  under  pressure, 
or  in  retorts  without  pressure. 

Disinfection  of  Rooms,  etc. — Practical  disinfection  is 
a  process  which  needs  scientific  precision  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  It  must  be  adjusted  to  the  form  and 
nature  of  infection  and  the  infected  materials  and 
objects,  each  of  which  may  need  a  different  method 
of  handling  and  disinfection.  The  disinfection  of 
rooms  and  infected  materials  differs  according  to  the 
disease;  various  methods  must  be  employed  after 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  etc. 

Room  Air. — The  room  air  needs  no  disinfection,  for 
whatever  germs  may  be  found  in  the  dust  of  the  air 
in  a  room  will  settle  upon  the  surfaces  whenever  the 
room  is  closed  and  left  undisturbed. 

Roo7n  Walls. — The  room  walls  if  covered  with 
paper  may  be  efficiently  disinfected  by  thorough 
rubbing  with  stale  bread.  Painted  surfaces  of  walls 
and  ceilings  may  be  disinfected  by  washing  with  3 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  1  to  500  solu- 
tion of  sublimate  of  mercury.  Floors  and  other  sur- 
faces of  rooms  may  also  be  conveniently  scrubbed 
Avith  hot  water  and  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
sublimate,  or  one  of  the  cresols.     Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
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iiKiy  1)»>  ••lliciciitl\  (Ii>iiitVctc(l  hy  ;i  strong,'  sdliilioii 
of  formalin.  Ity  gaseous  (lisiiifcctioii  with  foniialdi'- 
li.\(lt',  or  steam  midcr  pressure.  Curtains,  lian^M'n;,'s, 
etc.,  within  the  rooms  are  disinfected  with  formal- 
dehyde, and  may  also  he  wa>hed  in  ixiilini,'  water. 
Uoodeii  bedsteads  may  l)e  washed  with  a  •!  per  cent. 
carl)olic  solution  or  a  o  j)cr  cent,  formalin  solution. 
Heddini:,  linen,  etc.  may  he  <lisinfected  hy  steam, 
hy  formalin,  and  al^o  hy  formaldehyde. 

I'or  the  successful  disinfection  of  room.s  with  a  gas 
it    i>    necessary    to    close    all    openings,    cracks,    and 
crevices,  keyholes,  etc.,  completely,  and   especially  the 
crevices  ahout   windows  and  doors.     This  is  done  hy 
means    of    cotton,    or    better,    hy    means    of   gunnned 
paper  strips.     Haising  the   temj)erature   of   the   room 
a.ssists  flisinfection.     The  room   is  then  closed  and  all 
oj)em'ngs  and  cre\ices  are  sealed  with  gummed  paper, 
and  the  room   is  left  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
Excreta,    sj)utinn,    feces,    and    other    discharges    of 
infected    persdus   must   he   gathered    and    collected    in 
special   glass  or  porcelain   vessels   and   disinfected    hy 
means    of    the    various    chemical     disinfectants    like 
lime,    cresols,    carholic    acid,    coj)per    sulphate,    and 
formalin.     Whatever  disinfectant   is  used   it    must    he 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  discharges  so  as  to  immic- 
trate  them  through  and  through,  and  it  must  also  he 
used   in   large  (|uantitics  and   in   \-ery  strong  solution. 
Feces—  Feces    are   disinfected    hy    carholic    acid,    o 
per  cent.;   .solution   of  chloride   of   lime,    ')   per  cent.; 
formalin,  10  per  cent;  or  hy  boiling. 

Thernioimtcrs.     j-'ornialin.     Kl    per    cent.,    absidute 
alcohol. 
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Soiled  Wash. — Soiled  wash,  according  to  Rosenaii, 
is  to  be  disinfected  as  follows: 

"It  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  sublimate  solu- 
tion, and  this  placed  in  a  sack  likewise  moistened  with 
a  germicidal  liquid.  The  sack  is  placed  unopened  in 
a  solution  containing  3  per  cent,  of  soft  soap  and  heated 
to  50°  C.  for  three  hours  and  left  in  the  same  solution 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  cools.  If  not  soiled  with 
albuminous  matter  the  wash  may  be  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to  1000,  with  the 
addition  of  common  salt.  After  this  preliminary 
disinfection  the  articles  are  boiled  half  an  hour  in  a 
water  containing: 

Petroleum 10  grams. 

Soft  soap 250  grams. 

Water 30  liters. 

The  Practice  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  in  Regard  to  Disinfection  after  Infectious  Diseases. 
— Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  has  adopted  radical  views  in 
regard  to  disinfection  after  infectious  diseases.  The 
following  excerpts  from  the  Year-book  of  the  Bureau  of 
Preventable  Diseases  (1916)  give  the  details  of  the  dis- 
infection procedure  of  the  department,  with  special 
regard  to  the  nurses'  work. 

Biscontimiance  of  Fumigatiori. — Premises  occupied 
by  persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  were  for- 
merly fumigated  with  formaldehyde  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  and  bedding  removed  for  steam  sterilization. 

From  its  experience,  the  department  has  concluded 
that  routine  fumigation  as  a  means  of  disinfection  of 
premises  where  cases  of  infectious  disease  have  occurred 
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("III  !)('  (li>[)fiisf(l  with  ;i>.  iiicil'fct i\('  and  uiuicccssiiry. 
It  is  iiietl"c(ti\('  ill  that,  as  usually  j)«'rt"(iruic(l,  it  does 
not  destroy  the  disease  ^ernis.  It  is  uiuieeessary  for 
tlie  reason  tliat  in  recovered  cases  all  contajjiou  has 
disai)ix'ared  from  the  premises  hy  the  time  the  patient 
has  recovered. 

The  discontinuance  of  fumij,'ation  on  October  S, 
I'.U 4.  in  the  horouirhs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Kich- 
inond,  as  a  routine  method  of  disinfection  after  the 
major  acute  infectious  diseases,  was  not  followed  by  any 
increased  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fe\'er,  or 
measles.  On  Jamiary  1.  1!)1."),  such  fiunigation  was 
also  discontinued  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  but 
contimied  in  the  l)orough  of  Brooklyn,  for  jnirixises  of 
control,  and  in  o/der  to  test  the  efficiency  and  value 
of  fumifjation  until  Aufjust,  1915,  when  it  was  dis- 
contiiniecl  there  also,  there  beiiii;  no  decreased  preva- 
lence of  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  in  that  boroui,di  as 
comj)ared  with  the  others. 

It  should  l)e  understood  that  in  discontiniiiu';  fumi- 
gation the  Department  of  Health  has  laid  increased 
stress  upon  other  and  more  efficient  methods  of  disin- 
fection, namely,  thorough  cleaning,  fresh  air.  and  sun- 
light, and  jtartieularly  renovation  (/.  c,  repainting  and 
repai)eriiig),  when  necessary.  Prior  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  fumigation  no  such  renovations  were  en- 
forced in  any  of  the  infectious  diseases  except  tuber- 
culosis. During  the  first  five  months  of  I'.ll."),  10,7S5 
such  renovatif)ns,  in  addition  to  those;  for  tubereuhtsis, 
were  ordered  and  carried  out. 

That  tiie  Department  of  Health  was  justified  in  its 
action    is   sjiown   i)\-   the   fact   that    there   has   been    no 
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increase  in  the  prevalence  of  the  various  diseases; 
better  and  more  efficient  disinfection  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  saving  to  the  city  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  about  $30,000  a  year. 

General  Disinfection  Procedure. — In  diphtheria  and 
measles  when  patient  recovers  the  sick-room  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  aired.  The  woodwork  and  floors 
of  the  room  are  scrubbed  with  solution  of  one  pound  of 
washing  soda  to  three  gallons  of  hot  water.  Recom- 
mendation is  made  that  nightgowns,  sheets,  etc.,  be 
first  soaked  in  carbolic  solution  and  then  boiled  in 
soapsuds  for  one-half  hour.  Destruction  of  books  and 
toys  used  by  patient  is  recommended. 

In  cases  of  smallpox,  typhus,  cholera,  plague,  and 
yellow  fever,  bedding  is  removed  for  steam  disinfection. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  removal  of  bedding  except  upon 
request  of  the  attending  physician. 

In  cases  of  poliomyelitis  and  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis recovering  at  home  there  is  no  fumigation  or 
removal  of  goods,  but  renovation  may  be  required.  In 
fatal  cases  or  removal  cases,  fumigation  is  ordered. 

In  mumps,  German  measles,  whooping-cough  and 
chicken-pox  neither  fumigation  nor  removal  of  goods  is 
performed. 

In  tuberculosis  renovation  of  the  premises  is  done, 
following  death  or  removal  to  other  address.  There 
is  no  removal  of  bedding  except  by  special  request  or 
when  unusual  circumstances  connected  with  the  case 
require  that  such  action  be  taken. 

In  typhoid  fever  disinfection  is  not  ordered  except 
upon  special  request,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demand  it. 
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ill  iiKikiiii:  usr  of  tli»-  Mirioiis  iiM'tli(i(ls  of  (li■^illt(•(•ti(lll 
tlu'  ;i\iiil;il»ility  df  cacli,  ;iii<l  tlicir  iiilicrciit  liinitat  ions, 
should  1hi  ki'j)t  coiistjiiitlN  ill  \  ic\v.  as,  for  cxaiiiplc,  the 
fact  that  hcjuiil  (lisiufcctaiits  arc  only  ctfcctivc  when  the 
circumstances  permit  of  their  systematic  application 
to  all  the  surfaces  to  he  treated,  and  that  gaseous 
disinfectants  are  only  of  use  for  surface  disinfection. 

The  fact  is  strongly  insisted  upon  that  fi)r  floors, 
woodwork,  and  similar  surfaces,  soap,  hot  water,  and  a 
scruhhing  hrush,  thoroughly  used,  are  of  greater  effici- 
ency than  either  liquid  or  gaseous  disinfectiints,  as  the 
latter  are  usually  employed;  that  boiling  is  the  best 
method  for  treating  all  fabrics  or  articles  not  injured  !)y 
such  treatment,  and  that  full  aeration  and  exposure  to 
sunlight  must  be  regarded  as  of  prhnary  imi>ortance 
in  all  cases. 

Inspector  and  nurses  constantly  repeat  the  injunction 
that  all  articles  used  about  the  patient  should  be  boiled 
or  otherwise  disinfected  as  often  as  used;  that  all 
discharges  from  the  nose,  nioiitli.  bladiler,  and  bowels 
must  be  inunediately  disinfected  or  destroyed;  and  that 
these  things,  assisted  by  scrubbing,  sunning,  and  airing 
of  the  sick-room,  and  by  personal  cleanliness  an<l 
fre(|uent  hand-washing  b,\  the  attendants,  greatly 
lessen  the  danger  of  tlie  disease  being  communicated 
to  others. 

Liquid     Disiujfcftuits    (iiid     I'srs. —  1.   l''or    all    body 
discharges:  Freshly  made  chloride  of  lime,  .")  jut  cent, 
carbolic  acid  solution,  (tr  2  per  cent,  lysol  solution. 

2.  Woodwork  and  floors  should  l)e  scrubbed  with 
solution  of  1  i)()iiiid  of  washing  soda  to  :>  gallons  of  hot 
water. 
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3.  Bed  and  personal  linen  should  be  immersed  in 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  or  in  5  per  cent,  car- 
bolic solution  for  one  hour,  the  articles  to  be  completely 
submerged. 

4.  For  washing  of  floors,  bedsteads,  and  other  sur- 
faces: Soap  and  hot  water  applied  with  scrubbing 
brush,  or  when  fouling  by  sputum  or  other  discharges 
has  occurred,  the  saturation  of  deposited  matter  with 
carbolic  solution  (5  per  cent.)  or  lysol  solution  (2  per 
cent.),  and  after  thirty  minutes  wiping  up  with  rags  or 
other  articles  that  can  be  boiled  or  biuned. 

Kinds  of  Disinfectmi  Ordered. — According  to  the 
conditions  of  the  premises  the  nurse  may  recommend: 
(1)  That  nothing  be  done;  this  is  most  exceptional, 
obtaining  only  in  very  recently  renovated  apartments 
and  those  where  the  patient  only  spent  one  or  two  nights 
on  the  premises;  (2)  that  a  thorough  cleansing  and  airing 
is  sufficient  when  the  premises  are  in  good  condition; 
(3)  that  the  patient's  room  be  thoroughly  renovated; 
the  walls  washed  and  recalsomined,  repapered  or 
repainted,  and  the  woodwork  and  floors  be  washed  and 
repainted;  (4)  that  the  whole  apartment  be  renovated. 

Scrubbing  Floors  and  Woodwork. — In  all  instances  in 
which  this  is  the  only  procedure  recommended  by  the 
nurse,  she  makes  every  effort  to  induce  the  janitor  to 
perform  the  work  voluntarily  without  the  issuance  of 
a  notice.  Should  she  fail  to  obtain  this  result,  she  for- 
wards a  report  on  the  regular  renovation  blank  making 
a  report  and  recommendation  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  a  case  in  which  a  notice  should  be  issued, 
except  that  after  the  recommendation  the  following 
statement  is  made:  "Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  unable 
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to  (ilttiiiii  \  (iliiiitary  coiiiidiaiicc  with  tliis  rccoiiiiiiciKla- 
tioii.  1  would  furtluT  R'coiimuMi(l  that  the  scrubbing  of 
floors  and  Woodwork  bt'ciiforccd  by  tlic  sanitary  police." 

SOCIAL  MEASURES  OF  PROPHYLAXIS. 

The  prevention  of  infectious  di.sea.ses  must  largely' 
be  based  on  social  measures  and  public  defensive 
methods.  Of  these  defensive  methods  the  following 
are  of  special  importance:  (1)  Notification  and  regis- 
tration of  infectious  diseases;  (2)  isolation  and  quar- 
antine of  infected  persons;  (3)  hospital  treatment  and 
care;  (4)  general  sanitary  measures. 

In  order  that  the  sanitary  authorities  should  be  able 
to  cope  with  infectious  disease  tiiey  must  first  know 
of  its  existence,  hence  the  provisions  in  all  sanitary 
codes  for  compulsory  notification  and  report  of  infec- 
tious (hseases.  The  duty  of  reporting  Ues  primarily 
ui)on  the  i)hysician  treating  these  cases  and  also  upon 
any  other  person  conn'ng  in  contact  with  thcni  and  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  diseases. 

The  list  of  diseases  for  which  compulsory  notification 
is  at  present  demanded  includes  the  following:  typhoid, 
tyj)hus,  ^ariola  and  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
diphtheria,  miliary  fever,  cholera  and  choleriform 
diseases,  ague,  yellow  fever,  dysentery,  puerjx^ral  infec- 
tion and  ophthalmia  of  the  newlwrn  (unless  the  con- 
finement is  not  made  public),  ej)idemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  and  acute  anterior  poliomylitis.  All  cases 
which  are  reported  to  the  health  dci)artinents  are  care- 
fully registered  and  a  record  kept,  the  system  of  regis- 
tration for  all  infectious  di.sca.ses  being  uniform. 
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In  all  congested  communities  it  is  important  that 
persons  suffering  from  certain  infectious  diseases  should 
be  completely  isolated  from  those  who  are  well.  Such 
isolation  of  infected  persons  should '  be  voluntary 
wherever  the  population  is  educated  and  is  progressive. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  compulsory  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  as  yet  prevailing  among  the  population. 

The  isolation  may  be  of  the  patient  himself,  of  the 
room  where  he  lies,  or  of  the  apartment  or  house  in 
which  he  lives,  as  well  as  of  the  family  surrounding  him. 
The  degree  of  isolation  depends  much  on  the  disease 
and  the  intelligence  of  those  who  surround  the  patient. 
Where  isolation  is  absolutely  necessary  but  for  some 
reasons  cannot  very  well  be  obtained,  as  for  instance, 
in  virulent  cases  of  smallpox  in  crowded  tenement 
houses,  there  may  be  ordered  the  compulsory  removal 
of  the  patient  to  a  hospital.  The  sanitary  authorities 
of  the  community  prescribe  the  exact  form  of  isolation, 
order  the  needed  quarantine  of  the  room  or  house,  place 
the  necessary  placards,  and  perform  such  other  pre- 
ventive acts  as  are  deemed  good  for  the  public  health. 

The  duration  of  isolation  of  the  patient,  etc.,  depends 
on  the  disease,  and  may  last  but  a  few  days  in  a  case  of 
diphtheria  to  a  few  months  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  treatment  of  infectious  flisease  is  either  private 
or  in  hospital.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  public 
good  and  for  the  thorough  eradication  of  infectious 
diseases,  hospital  treatment  of  all  cases  of  infectious 
diseases  would  be  preferable,  as  best  tending  to  help 
not  only  the  patient  but  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  disease  in  the  community;  but  there  are  still 
many   objections   against   compulsory  hospital   treat- 
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Iiiciil  ot  ;ill  liilcct  MHi^  (||>(';ist'S  ;is  ;i  -.illiilii;i  i\\  iiicmhii'c, 
;iinl  it  iiiii->l  lif  liiiiitcd  1)111  tit  ccrtiiiii  tew  discMsrs  iiiid 
to  the  poorest  p.ift  nl  pupiihit  ion. 

Sanitary  Measure.  (Vrtaiii  piil)lic  measures  are 
necessary  tor  the  i)reveiiti()ii  ot  tlie  >pi'eail  ol  iiit'eet  ioiis 
diseases.  'Tliese  measures  consist  in  tlie  control  ot" 
public  food,  milk  and  water  supplies,  in  the  prevention 
ot"  infections  in  schools,  factories,  hy  means  of  trans- 
jxirtation,  hy  coiinnerce,  maritime  \'essels,  interment, 
etc.  Tlic  puMic  piMpliylact  ic  measures  ado|)ted  to 
less(Mi  and  limit  infectious  diseases  hy  means  of  puhlic 
water,  focid,  and  milk  supplies  haxc  already  heen  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  iii  the  chapters  on  those  suhjeets. 

The  school  as  a  source  and  field  of  spread  of  infectious 
(li.seases  has  also  het-n  s})oken  of,  and  thi'  modern 
methods  of  ]»revention  mentioned  as  consistinfi;  in  a 
thorough  >y->tem  of  medical  school  supcr\ision.  1  )urini^ 
e])idemics  it  has  heen  found  ncces.sary  to  close  schools 
for  certain  periods. 

No  less  a  prominent  factor  in  s|)readin,i;  infection  is 
found  ill  the  factory  and  industrial  estaldishments, 
and  proplix  laetic  measures  are  rc(iuirc(l  to  limit  com- 
miinicatioii  of  disease  in  industries.  Tlie  hc^t  method 
of  prcxcntioii  Would  lie  proper  meilical  siipscrxisioii 
and  control  of  all  industrial  estahli.shmcnts,  with  initial 
medical  examinatioii  of  employees,  also  periodical 
('xaminatioii  of  all  jx-rsons  in  eni|)loyme;'t  and  isolation 
of  infeete(l  ones. 

The  sup(>rvision  of  commerce,  t  rans|)ortalioii,  means 
of  transit  i)\'  railroads  and  steamshi])s  is  also  necessary 
tor  prcvt'iition  of  the  spread  of  infect loii- diseases.  The 
measures  ailoptc(l   t'oi'  this   purpose  arc  the  sui»er\  isi(»n 
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and  inspection  of  railroads  and  steamships,  quarantine 
between  cities,  States,  and  countries  in  times  of  epi- 
demics, the  inspection  and  disinfection  of  vehicles, 
cars,  baggage,  etc. 

JNleasures  for  supervision  of  the  interment  of  persons 
dead  from  infectious  diseases  consist  in  the  disinfection 
of  bodies,  and  of  the  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
provisions  against  public  funerals  in  cases  of  communi- 
cable diseases. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES :  THE  ROLE  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  NURSE  IN  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

Public-health  nurs.ing  in  general  and  in  infectious 
diseases  especially  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Scarcely  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  engaged  the  first  nurses  to 
care  for  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles, 
and  during  the  next  year  engaged  the  first  nurse  for 
tuberculosis  work.  Visiting  nursing  was  in  its  infancy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  in  full 
swing  at  pr<esent,  only  a  decade  and  a  half  since  its 
inception.  In  1902  there  were  only  136  visiting  nurses 
in  the  country;  in  1916  the  number  was  over  5000. 
The  nurse  has  become  the  mainstay  of  prophylaxis  in 
infectious  diseases  as  well  as  in  others.  Public  health 
nursing  has  become  a  profession.  There  is  hardly  a 
city  department  having  to  do  with  sanitation  and  health 
that  does  not  employ  a  large  and  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  trained  nurses.  This  is  but  the  beginning. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of    the  public 
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licjiltli  iiiirx'  will  lie  iiidiT  :iii(|  iikhc  cxtciKlcd  and  rwv 
iiiciTasf  ill  the  extent  nf  its  ii>cl'Mlncs,s. 

TIk' I'liiictioiis  ol'  the  |)iil)lic-li('altli  mirsc  in  infectious 
tlisi-ascs  arc  inanil'oM  an<l  xaricd.  TJicy  may  1)C  suni- 
inari'/.cd  as  follows:  \  isits  to  persons  suffering  from 
infect  ioUN  diseases;  <liseo\(Ty  of  new  cases;  care  of 
the  sick  at  home  or  a1  the  hospital;  iu\-esti<,'atioii  of 
family,  economic,  and  otiu'r  conditions  of  the  sick  and 
those  nearest  to  liini;  instruction  to  tliose  who  care  for 
tlie  infected  person  as  to  liow  to  take  care  of  the  various 
discJiar^cs  and  other  a^'cnts  of  comnnniication  of  the 
disease;  the  cdiiration  of  the  family  in  the  proper  care 
and  in  incthods  of  pcopliylaxis;  the  education  of  tlie 
patient  and  liis  caretakers  in  the  after-treatment  durin<f 
coiualcscence;  assistance  in  tlie  dispensaries,  cHnics, 
and  hospitals  in  the  care  of  ambulant  and  other  patients; 
the  i)hi<ai'dini,^  of  \\\v  rooms  and  homes  of  infected  j)cr- 
sons;  supcrxision  of  the  ol)ser\ances  of  isolation  and 
(piarantine;  orders  for  terminating  eases  and  for  dis- 
infection. 

The  following  practice  of  the  Xew  York  City  Health 
I  )epartment  gi\  es  a  brief  review  of  the  duties  of  nurses 
in  infectious  diseases:' 

Difitrict  Nur.srs.  —  'i'lic  district  mn'ses  supervise 
at  their  homes  cases  of  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fe\-er, 
diphtheria,  cerel)rosj)inal  meningitis,  acute  poliomye- 
litis, whooping-cough,  and  typhoid  fcxcr.  They  are 
also  on  duty  in  the  tuberculosis  clinics,  where  they 
recei\-e  patients  and  pn^pan'  them  for  physical  exann'na- 
tioii  by  the  physician;    take   their   temperature,  pulse, 

'  Tho  Vo.ir-l)("ik  of  the  niiro.ni  of  F'rc\ eiitalile  Diseases,  Depart- 
ment of   Hcaltfi,  New  York  City,  IDIG. 
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respiration,  weio:ht,  and  height;  distribute  circulars  of 
information  in  the  patient's  own  language  and  issue 
instructions  as  to  necessary  sanitary  precautions  to  be 
observed. 

"Nurses  Outfit. — When  on  duty  in  her  district  every 
nurse  carries  with  her  the  following  outfit : 

"Clinical  thermometer;  watch  with  second  hand; 
fountain  pen;  history  cards;  cards  for  referring  patients 
to  clinic;  circulars  and  hanging  cards  for  information 
regarding  infectious  and  contagious  diseases;  sputum 
bags  and  paper  napkins;  blue  clinic  information  cards; 
sputum  bottles;  notification  postal  cards;  certificates 
of  infectious  disease;  school  exclusion  and  readmis- 
sion  cards;  rules,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases. 

"General  Duties  of  District  Nurses.— At  the  first 
visit  to  a  case  of  infectious  disease  the  district  nurse 
locates  the  janitor  and  inquires  if  anyone  in  the  build- 
ing is  ill  with  any  infectious  disease  and  without  a 
physician  in  attendance. 

"On  arrival  at  apartment  of  patient  she  inspects 
quarantine,  obtains  necessary  data  for  the  history  card, 
and  informs  family  that  teachers  and  pupils  must  not 
attend  any  schools.  She  determines  whether  case  re- 
quired observation  or  supervision,  and  ascertains  what 
members  of  the  family  have  had  the  disease. 

"  She  delivers  a  hanging  card  of  detailed  instructions 
relating  to  the  case.  She  post  placards  and  takes 
cultures  from  the  patient  and  other  members  of  the 
household  when  requested. 

"  On  revisits  she  determines  if  quarantine  is  observed 
and  ascertains  if  secondary  cases  have  appeared  in 
the  family. 
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"At  the  final  \  i>it  slit-  tcriniiiatcs  the  case,  orders 
(lisiiit'fctioii.  and  issues  school  (rrtificates. 

"Xursi's  makf  all  visits  to  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
except  those  for  diaj^nosis  and  the  first  visit  to  cases  of 
cerelirospiiia!  nieiiiiij^itis. 

"I  poll  arri\al  at  the  case  the  physician  or  nurse 
fills  out  a  history  card.  insj)ects  arran<renients  for  iso- 
lation, excludes  susccptil)le  children  or  teachers,  ^'ives 
verhal  instructions,  and  leaves  a  hanging  card  of 
general  information  ahout  the  disease.  Tliis  card 
particularly  emphasizes  the  maimer  in  which  the  disease 
is  spread  and  the  steps  necessary  for  its  efficient  iso- 
lation. Cases  are  visited  sufficiently  often  to  maintain 
projHT  (|uarantine,  and  are  classified,  according'  to  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  appreciate  and  maintain  satis- 
factory isolation,  into: 

"  Super\ision  ca.ses,  which  recjuire  visits  every  day 
or  every  few  days,  and, 

"Observation  ca.ses,  which  require  only  occasional 
visits. 

"Orrii})afi()n.<f. — The  occupations  of  other  members 
of  the  famil\-  are  investiijated  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  their  work.  The  dan^'ers  of  spreading 
disease  may  be  greatly  increased  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  the  home,  or  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  employment  of  members  of  the  family 
outside  the  home.  Menibers  of  the  fainil\-  are  for- 
bidden to  contimie  sucli  home  (Kruj)ations  as  tailor- 
ing, dressmaking,  feathermaking,  etc..  or  to  engage  in 
any  way  in  the  handling  of  foodstulls. 

"Plar(ir(ling.~('nsvs  of  diphtheria  an<l  scarlet  fe\tr 
occurring   in    tenement    houses,    furinshed    rooms    and 
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boarding-houses,  and  two-family  houses  with  common 
entrance,  are  placarded.  The  placard  in  tenement 
houses  is  placed  on  the  door  of  entrance  from  the  public 
hall;  in  furnished-room  houses,  boarding-houses,  etc., 
on  the  door  of  the  sick-room,  and  in  the  two-family 
houses  with  common  entrance  upon  the  door  leading 
from  the  common  hall  to  the  infected  apartment." 

Nursing  in  Tuberculosis. — For  the  purposes  of  super- 
vision of  all  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  the 
Health  Department  divides  these  cases  into  several 
classes : 

Class  1.  Cases  under  the  care  of  private  physicians. 

Class  2.  Cases  reported  in  tuberculosis  clinics. 

Class  3.  Cases  admitted  to  hospital. 

Class  4.  Cases  leaving  the  city  temporarily  or  enter- 
ing sanatoria. 

Class  5.  At  home  cases. 

Class  6.  Dead  cases  and  recovered. 

Class  7.  Tuberculous  school  children. 

As  far  as  the  cases  under  the  care  of  private  physi- 
cians are  concerned,  the  function  of  the  nurse  is  limited 
to  finding  out  whether  the  patients  live  at  the  address 
given  and  the  character  of  the  house  in  which  they  live. 

Cases  which  are  reported  by  clinics  are  visited  by  the 
nurse,  who  investigates  the  housing  conditions  and  seeks 
to  find  out  all  information  about  the  patient  and  his 
surroundings.  The  nurse  also  takes  care  to  induce  the 
patient  to  visit  the  clinics  regularly  and  to  order  dis- 
infection if  necessary. 

Cases  which  are  found  as  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves may  be  recommended  by  the  nurse  for  forcible 
removal  to  a  hospital.  This  can  be  only  done  on  the 
ground  that  the  patient  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
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others.  It  is  hrst  for  tlic  nurse  to  ohtaiii  the  piitieiit's 
consent  to  enter  a  liospital.  The  uroiiiuU  for  the  for- 
(■il)K'  removal  to  a  hosi)ital  of  a  ease  of  tuhereulosis  are, 
aeeordinj:  to  the  New  York  City  Ileahli  Departin-'iit, 
the  foiN)\vinjj:  "  (r/)  That  thi>  patient's  sjjutuin  (•r)ntains 
tnhereie  ijaeilli;  {h)  that  the  patient  either  will  not 
or  cannot  observe  the  necessary  precantions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  sputum;  and  (c)  that  others,  especially 
children,  are  ex])ose(l  to  infection.  "  (  a-^es  admitted 
to  a  hospital  are  uiven  to  district  nurses  to  he  investi- 
gated as  to  their  social  and  financial  conditions. 

Tlie  district  nurse  is  especially  valuable  in  the  "at 
home"  cases.  Here  there  is  much  scope  for  the  work 
of  the  nurse,  for  her  educational  work,  and  for  the 
supervision  of  <;eneral  sanitary  conditions  of  the  patient 
and  his  surronndini^s.  'i'hc  patient  ^honld  be  \isited 
at  least  once  a  week  and  the  nurse  come  in  close  and 
friendly  contact  with  the  patient  and  his  family.  The 
nurse,  in  her  visits  to  the  patient's  home,  must  also  be 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  eases  of  tul)er<iilosis  anioni,^ 
the  family  and  neighbors. 

Sj)ecial  care  nuist  be  taken  in  isolatint:  the  patient 
from  children  and  with  the  care  of  <  hildrcn  in  their 
school  and  outside.  Sickly  or  anemic  children  in  the 
home  where  there  is  a  case  of  tuberculosis  must  be 
attended  to  and,  if  possible,  sent  to  oj)en-air  schools, 
day  camps,  or  j)re\(ntoria. 

DIPHTHERIA,   SCARLET  FEVER.   AND  MEASLES. 

"Diphtheria.'  The  incubation  period  of  diphtheria 
is  from  one  to  five  days;  the  quarantine  period  is  twelve 

'  From  the  Year-book  of  Preventable  Piseascs,  Dep.irtmcni  of 
Health.  New  York  City,  191 G. 
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(lays  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  during  which  time 
no  later  cultures  are  examined.  Thereafter  the  quar- 
antine period  lasts  until  two  successive  negative  cul- 
tures, preferably  from  both  nose  and  throat,  have  been 
received. 

"  If  the  diagnosis  depends  upon  a  culture  alone  and 
the  culture  is  negative  the  case  is  not  considered  as  one 
of  diphtheria;  cases  reported  by  postal  cards  are  con- 
sidered as  diphtheria,  unless  otherwise  recpiested,  even 
though  cultures  are  negative. 

"  A  district  nurse  sees  each  case  of  diphtheria  on  the 
day  it  is  referred  to  her.  Upon  her  first  visit,  upon 
request  of  the  attending  physician,  she  takes  a  culture 
from  the  patient's  nose  or  throat,  unless  this  has  already 
been  done  by  the  district  diagnostician.  Trial  cultures 
are  made  from  all  members  of  the  family  by  the  private 
physician  or  by  the  district  nurse,  with  his  consent,  in 
order  that  carriers  may  be  immunized  against  the 
disease. 

"If  quarantine  is  observed  or  address  changed,  chil- 
dren or  teachers  who  have  been  immunized  and  cultures 
from  whose  nose  and  throat  are  negative  may  return 
to  school.  If  not  immunized  and  no  negative  cultures 
have  been  obtained,  even  though  the  address  be 
changed,  school  permits  are  not  issued  for  seven  days. 
If  they  remain  at  original  address  until  case  is  termi- 
nated, school  permits  are  not  given  until  se\en  days 
after  the  latest  case  in  the  family  has  been  terminated 
by  the  Department  of  Health. 

"  Termination  of  Cases  of  Diphtheria. — No  case  is 
terminated  until  at  least  twehe  days  have  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  and  two  successive 
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cult iirtv>,  i)rctcral)ly  tVoiu  Ixitli  \\n>v  ;iml  tlincil,  t;ikcii 
Hot  !(•>>  tli:iii  t  w  (•iity-t'diir  Ikhii-s  ;i|);ii-t,  do  not  show  tlic 
prcsciicc  of  (liplit  licria  hacilli. 

"Scarlet  Fever.  I  nciiKatioii  jx'riod  two  to  fixe  (lay>. 
(^iiaraiit  iiic  ix-I'iimI  tliii'ty  days,  |)ro\  idcd  d('S(|iiaiiiat  ion 
is  complete  and  dixliar^es  from  nose  and  ears  lia\e 
ceased. 

"Tlie  \  irns  of  scarlet  fe\cr  is  contained  in  (li>cliari;e.s 
from  month,  throat,  and  nose;  possibly  also  in  dis- 
cliar^^'s  from  open  sores.  It  is  most  al)im(laiit  diirinj; 
the  period  of  eruption,  hut  may  per.si.st  for  a  loiif^  time. 
I  )nriii^  or  excn  after  con\  alescence  it  may  iindoiihtedly 
l)e  udN'en  oil'  from  nnicons  memhranes  when  no  al)nor- 
mal  condition  whate\'er  is  discoveraljle.  'i'his  \iriis 
may  he  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another,  either 
directly,  as  l)y  con.i,du'n<;,  sneozinij;,  kissing,  or  other 
ai  Tual  contact,  or  indirectly  by  artiele.s  wliieh  ha^•e  been 
in  contact  with  the  discharfjes  just  mentioned  and  are 
still  infected  by  them. 

"  Ilow  loni:,  after  contamination,  fonntes  r-main 
dangerous  is  not  known  with  exactness,  as  tlie  f^erm  of 
scarlet  fex'cr  has  not  Ix-en  isolated.  There  is  reason  to 
l>clic\<'  that  thi>  .ii:ei-m  is  longer  lixcd  than  the  ^-erm  of 
iliphthcria  or  of  measles  or  of  w  hoo|)ing-eoii^h,  and  is 
more  resistant  than  they  are  to  heat,  cold,  sunshine, 
or  moisture.  The  des(|uamation  of  scarlet  fever  is  not 
bcliexcd  to  be  an  iiifcctixc  auent  imless  contaminatcil 
by  secretions.  The  tendencx'  is  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  the  patient  and  to  rej^ard  the  oii-^et  period 
as  by  far  the  nio^t  important. 

"When  the  rc(|Mircnicnt  for  satisfactory  (|narantine 
at   home  cannot   pos^il)|y  be  carried  out,  excry  cHort   is 
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made,  with  the  assistance  of  the  private  physician  and 
the  consent  of  the  family,  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
patient  to  a  hospital.  There  are  very  few  'forced-in' 
cases.  The  peoi)le  of  the  city  are  acquiring  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  given  them  by 
the  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

"  When  shall  quarantine  be  lifted?  Cases  undoubtedly 
differ  in  the  persistence  of  their  infectivity.  The  best 
way  seems  to  be  to  fix  a  minimum  period  applicable 
to  all  cases,  and  to  prolong  this  when  the  case  demands 
it.  At  the  present  time  thirty  days  is  the  minimum. 
Many  suspects,  where  the  evidence  is  insufficient  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory,  are  held  for  shorter  periods 
and  with  varying  restrictions. 

"One  great  hindrance  to  effective  work  against  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever  is  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
diagnosis  in  many  mild  cases.  The  character  of  the 
onset  of  scarlet  fever  is  the  most  variable  of  any  of  the 
exanthemata.  The  symptoms  may  be  so  trivial  that 
the  patient  does  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the  indis- 
position; no  physician  is  called.  Many  people,  after 
exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  suffer  from  a  sore  throat, 
nothing  else.  A  positive  diagnosis  here  is  impossible. 
Many  people  ha  vie  a  life-long  immunity  to  scarlet 
fever;  many  are  immune  at  one  time  and  susceptible 
weeks,  months,  or  years  later.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  there  may  be  surface  invasion 
of  mucous  membranes  by  this  germ  for  wholly  indeter- 
minable periods  without  the  production  of  any  local 
or  general  infection. 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  immunity  ac- 
quired from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  invariably 
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perinaiuMit.  One  iiiccts.  from  time  to  liiiic,  ca^cs  of 
jH'rtVctly  (•lianictcii^tic  scarK't  t'cxcr  wliicli  ^/wv  iixlis- 
j)Utal)l('  ('\i(l('ii((>  of  a  j)revu)us  iittack.  Siicli  cases  arc 
rart',  and  tlu'iv  is,  of  course,  always  a  chance  for  error. 
One  sliould  1m>  particularly  suspicious  of  the  accuracy 
of  cither  the  ])rcscnt  or  the  fornu'i'  •iiai,Miosi>  when  the 
inter\al  hetwi-eu  the  two  attacks  is  less  than  five 
years." 

Instructions  to  Nurses  as  to  Their  Duties  in  the  Care  of 
Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Diphtheria.' — Upon  entering; 
the  home.  remo\'e  hat  and  coat  and  place  tofjether  with 
the  hap:  in  a  room  farthest  from  patient's.  Remove 
from  hai;,  caj).  ^'own.  ruhhcr  gloves,  and  all  other 
articles  mrded,  such  as  cotton,  gauze,  etc.  1  )ress  in  ca|) 
and  gown.  Clear  patient's  room  as  much  as  possible  of 
all  unnecessary  articles.  Collect  and  mark  with  adhe- 
sive the  necessary  utensils  for  patient;  these  arc  to  he 
kept  in  patient's  room.  Prej^are  solutions  for  cleansing 
eyes  and  month  and  for  irrigating  nose  and  throat  (if 
this  treatment  is  ordered). 

(live  treatment,  disinfect  thermometer  by  placing 
in  j)ure  carbolic  then  in  alcohol.  Bed  and  body  linen 
should  be  soaked  in  chloride  of  lime  solution  (\  pound 
to  the  gallon)  for  a  couple  of  liouis  before  being 
washed. 

If  possible,  rags  should  be  n^ed  for  na-^al  and  tlimat 
diMJiarges,  they  should  he  placed  in  paper  bags  and 
burned.  The  nurse  should  instruct  member  of  famil\' 
who  is  to  care  for  j)atient  about   disinfecting  hands  in 


'  The  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of  the  nurse  in  o(  ntuKinus  di.s- 
ea^ei  are  taken  fnjni  the  practice  of  the  Henry  Street  Nurse.-*'  Set- 
tlement, New  York  fit  v. 
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lysul  solution  after  doing  anything  for  patient,  about 
general  hygiene,  isolation,  ventilation,  diet,  etc. 

^Yhen  finished,  nurse  is  to  remove  cap  and  gown, 
place  in  paper  bag,  and  leave  in  patient's  room;  soak 
hands  well  in  lysol  solution,  then  wash  well  with  green 
soap  and  running  water. 

At  end  of  day,  nurse's  bag  is  opened  and  placed  in  a 
fmiiigating  cabinet,  a  towel  saturated  in  formaldehyde 
is  hung  in  cabinet,  cabinet  sealed,  and  bag  removed  the 
next  morning. 

When  case  is  dismissed,  instruct  family  to  boil 
patient's  dishes  well,  put  bedding  out  of  doors  in  the 
sunshine,  and  disinfect  room  (bed,  walls,  furniture, 
etc.) ;  this  can  be  done  very  thoroughly  by  scrubbing 
well  with  soap  and  water. 

Pneumonia  Case. — Orders:  General  care;  saline  rectal 
irrigation;  mustard  plaster  to  entire  chest  until  skin 
reacts;  alcohol  sponging;  mustard  foot  bath;  cold 
compress  around  chest. 

Place  paper  napkin  on  table  and  get  out  all  the  neces- 
sary things  from  bag.  Alcohol  (for  cleansing  ther- 
mometer) ;  green  soap  (for  washing  hands) ;  vaseline 
(to  lubricate  thermometer  and  rectal  tube) ;  boric  acid 
(for  mouth  wash);  rectal  tubes;  tooth-picks;  scissors; 
cotton;  mustard;  old  piece  of  cloth  to  make  mustard 
plaster;  small  piece  of  cloth  or  gauze  to  make  mustard 
bag  for  foot  bath;  glass  connecting  tube;  douch  bag; 
toilet  soap;  towel;  wash  cloth;  pan  for  return  of  irri- 
gation; clean  clothes  for  patient  and  for  bed;  rectal 
thermometer;  safety-pins;  a  piece  of  oilcloth  or  oiled 
silk  to  cover  compress  on  chest;  wash  basin;  small 
bowl   or  dish   for  the  alcohol   sponge;  paper  bag  for 
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wjistc  iiKitci'ia! ;  ^lass  :iii(l   tcaspodii   tn   |)i'f|)aiT   iiimitli 
wash;  coiiil). 

I'rcpart'  ninstanl  plaster  and  |)lac(;(nia  warm  platter 
or  plate  to  warm;  prepare  mustard  i)au-  for  toot  hatii 
(1  tal)les|)o(iiit'iil  (if  mustard  to  1  (piaii  of  water;  for 
plaster.  1  to  (i  imlos  otherwise  iiist  riietcd ) ;  pre- 
j)are  saline  solution  for  irripition,  iisinij;  1  teas|)oonful 
of  salt  to  1  pint  of  water;  hany;  ha.u  in  a  eoincnient 
])laee  near  patient;  prepare  horie  sohition  foi-  nKMitli; 
if  patient  is  a  eiiild,  prepare  tooth-pick  swah  for  eleans- 
\\v^  nose. 

Protect  Ix'd  (or  pillow  on  tahle)  with  oilcloth;  take 
"T.  1'.  Iv.  and  record  in  note-hook;  place  iinis- 
tai-d  plaster  around  chest;  hold  in  place  hy  a  towel 
fa^icncd  in  fi-ont  with  safety-pins;  hrini,'  huttocks  t(j  t-d^a- 
of  hed  or  |)illow  ;  with  |)atient  lyinu'  on  left  side,  gwe 
saline  iri'iij;ation.  ha\in.ix  soiueone  hold  pan  to  catch 
return;  wa>h  rectal  tuhe  and  put  on  to  hoil;  if  patient 
is  a  child,  protect  with  a  dia])er  in  case  there  should  he 
fni'thci'  i-ctnrn;  i-cnio\e  nnistard  |)laster  if  skin  is 
reddened;  wa>h  mouth,  cleanse  nose,  f;i\'e  hath, 
comi)  hair,  apply  cold  coni|)ress  around  chest,  protect- 
in  i:  wit  li  a  piece  of  oil<|(itli  or  oiled  silk,  held  in  place  hy 
coxcrini;  with  a  small  towel  or  diaper  and  fastening  in 
front  with  safety-|)ins;  put  on  «i;own,  make  hed,  <,m\c 
nnistard  foot  hath.  usin<;  friction;  apply  warm  hottle 
to  feet  and  ice-cap  to  head.  Instruct  family  ahout 
chan^Mn<,'  compress,  j^ivin^  medication  and  nourishment, 
keepinj;  window  oj)en,  etc.  In  I'.M.  sann'  treatment  is 
piven,  ^'ivinj;  an  alcohol  spoiifje  instead  of  the  cleansinj; 
hath. 

Typhoid  Ca,se.  Ordrr.w  Cicncral  care,  clciinse  mouth, 
alcohol  sponging,  enema,  typhoid  precautions. 
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Clear  the  room  as  much  as  possible  of  all  unnecessary 
articles.  Prepare  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a 
large  pail,  basin,  wash-boiler,  or  wash-tub  by  placing 
chloride  of  lime  (j  pound  to  1  gallon  of  water)  in  four 
thicknesses  of  gauze  and  dissolve  in  the  pan  of  water. 
Prepare  a  solution  for  the  hands,  lysol  2  per  cent.  (1 
teaspoonful  to  1  quart  of  water).  Collect  the  necessary 
dishes  and  mark  with  adhesive;  prepare  solution  for 
cleansing  mouth  (boric,  listerine,  etc.)  if  tongue  is 
furred;  prepare  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice 
and  glycerin.  Have  family  provide  their  own  vaseline 
for  thermometer,  rubber  catheter,  or  enema  tip, 
alcohol,  toilet  paper,  etc.  (if  possible). 

Typhoid  thermometer  should  be  marked  and  kept 
separate. 

Typhoid  apron  or  gown  should  be  marked  by  pinning 
a  safety-pin  on  the  side  of  the  apron  Avhich  is  turned 
toward  the  patient.  This  side  should  be  folded  in  and 
the  apron  placed  in  a  paper  bag  and  left  on  bedside 
table  when  nurse  has  finished  giving  care.  When 
apron  is  soiled,  place  it  in  the  chloride  of  lime  solution 
w'ith  the  other  clothes;  have  family  wash  and  iron  it 
for  next  visit;  this  should  be  done  also  at  close  of  case, 
so  that  apron  may  be  returned  to  office  properly  dis- 
infected. 

Take  out  only  the  necessary  articles  from  the  bag, 
place  on  paper  napkin;  thermometer,  alcohol,  cotton 
gauze  (for  chloride  of  lime),  lysol,  vaseline,  paper  bags, 
paper  napkins,  adhesive,  wooden  spatulas  (to  split  and 
wind  with  cotton  to  apply  glycerin  and  lemon  juice  to 
tongue),  bedside  notes,  etc.  Prepare  solutions,  mark 
utensils,  prepare  enema;  have  some  member  of  family 


liriii^  iu'C('ss;ir\'  ;irli(lc>  to  work  willi  ( Ix'd-p.iii,  Imsiii, 
tor  l>;itli,  coiiil),  s();i|),  clciiii  linen,  ctci.  Tiikr  tcin- 
jH-ratuif.  |)iilsc,  jind  ix'spirations.  Sec  tli.il  l»(i|  is 
j)r()tt'ctt'»l  with  iiil)l>('i-  or  oilclotli;  '/\\r  cncni.i;  ^^i\c' 
hath  (ho  carctiil  al)oiit  alidoincn);  al((»hol  I'lih  it'  neces- 
sary; cleanse  mouth  and  lon^Mie;  conih  hair;  make  hed 
(always  have  hed  protected  hy  riihher  and  draw  sheet). 
As  nurse  removes  clothing  from  patient  or  hed  it  should 
he  ))lace(l  in  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  to  remain 
for  two  hours,  then  washed  and  hoiled.  When  patient 
is  rcmoNcd  from  hed-pan,  s])rinkle  freely  contents  of 
l)C(l-pan  with  chloride  of  lime,  makinii;  sure  that  there 
is  always  enough  moisture  in  vessel  to  dissohe  lime, 
and  allow  to  remain  standing  at  least  a  half-hour 
hcfurc  cm])tying.  Prepare  hedside  tahle;  leaxe  j)aper 
hag  and  toilet  pajH'r  for  j^atient  to  use  for  expectoration; 
write  up  lu'dside  notes;  remo\e  apron  and  fold  and  put 
in  ])aper  hag;  soak  hands  well  in  lysol  solution;  wash 
liaiid^  and  [dace  articles  hack  in  hag.  Instruct  family 
ahout  ty|)lioid  precautions  (if  possihie  do  not  permit 
person  who  docs  the  cooking  to  take  care  of  the  patient), 
diet,  \entilati()n,  etc. 

r.M.  vi.^it;  "T.  V.  II."  Wash  face  and  hands; 
alcohol  sj)onge  oi'  alcohol  rul);  c|caii>c  month;  arrange 
hed. 

Hath  water  may  he  place(l  on  stoM-  and  hoiled  up 
hefore  emptying. 

Solutions  for  clothes  ami  hands  should  he  changed 
twice  a  da.\-  if  necessary. 

Erysipelas.  I''.ryvip.|;is  cases  are  to  he  \i>itc(l  after 
all  other  patients  ha\-e  heen  seen  for  the  day. 

A  pastehoard   ho.\   containing  all   necessary  articles 
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for  the  patient  is  to  be  taken  to  the  home  and  left  in  the 
patient's  room.  Nurse's  bag  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
patient's  room.  Rubber  gloves  and  a  gown  (with  pin 
attached  to  side  worn  toward  patient)  to  be  left  in 
patient's  room. 

Nurse's  coat,  hat,  and  bag  to  be  left  in  a  room 
farthest  from  patient's.  After  nurse  has  removed  her 
hat  and  coat,  take  from  bag,  lysol,  green  soap,  and 
brush.  Prepare  a  2  per  cent,  lysol  solution  (1  teaspoon- 
ful  to  1  quart  of  water)  for  hands. 

After  nurse  has  given  the  necessary  care,  she  is  to 
soak  her  hands  well  in  the  lysol  solution,  wash  hands 
and  put  things  back  in  bag. 


t 
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n:i;s()\.\i.  indiKXK. 

TKHSdNAl.  liyi;iciH'  is  llic  science  iiiid  tlic  ;ii-t  of  I  lie 
preser\;iti(iii  iiml  the  proinot ion  of  intlixidniil  lie;iltli 
and  lite.  Its  ])urj)()S(>  is  the  prexeiition  oi"  constitutional 
diseases  ;ind  the  increase  of  the  vital  force  of  resistance 
of  the  human  iiody. 

The  causes  of  constitutional  diseases  depend  less  upon 
the  environment  of  the  individual,  and  more  upon  his 
jHTsonal  modes  of  living;,  hahits,  and  conforman<'e  with 
the  la\\>  of  natni-c  and  rules  of  health.  Tt)  coiiihat 
infectious  diseases  we  nuist  impro\e  environmental 
conditions  common  to  many  ])ersons  and  cotnmunities 
and  promote  ])ul>lic  health  hy  numicipal,  social,  and 
puhhc  hc;ihh  inca^nres.  To  comhat  constitutional  <lis- 
cases  we  nmst  de])end  on  \ital  force  and  resistance  of 
tlie  human  l)od\' upon  the  followiut:;  })\' each  indi\idual 
of  ihc  i)ropcr  rules  of  hyuiicne  and  the  axoidance  of 
an\thin,u'  that  may  he  injurious  to  life  or  detrimental 
to  iiealth. 

Althouudi  ;^Mant  strides  lia\c  Keen  made  in  t  he  progress 
of  prcxciitioii  of  infectious  diseases.  \cry  little  com- 
parati\cly  has  heen  done  to  |)roinote  iudi\  idual  health 
and  to  prevent  the  incidence  of  constitutional  disease. 
Indeed,  while  We  lia\'e  succeeded  in  \('ry  materially 
reducing  tlu>  mortality  and  morhidity  from  inf<ctiiin> 
diseases  and  in  increasing  the  length  of  life,  thire  lia.^ 
10 
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been  unfortunately  an  increase  in  mortality  of  the 
middle-aged  and  of  the  constitutional  diseases  of  the 
higher  age  groups. 

According  to  Dublin^  all  age  groups  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 35  to  44  show  decrease  in  mortality-rates  for 
males  for  1911  in  comparison  with  those  for  1900,  the 
percentage  of  decrease  ranging  from  27.66  for  the  age 
group  of  5  to  9,  to  3.70  at  the  age  group  of  35  to  44. 
From  this  age  group  onw^ard  the  rates  for  1911  are  per- 
sistently higher  than  for  the  earlier  date,  the  greatest 
diiference  being  for  the  age  period  of  55  to  64,  when 
the  percentage  of  increase  reaches  6.92.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  of  mortal- 
ity from  constitutional  diseases.  There  has,  for  in- 
stance, been  the  following  increase  from  1900  to  1910 
in  the  mortality  from  the  following  diseases: 


Cancer 

30.6  per  cent. 

Diabetes 

60.0 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  . 

39.3 

Diseases  of  the  arteries 

.     396.2 

The  diseases  from  which  persons  at  the  higher  age 
groups  succumb  are  mostly  those  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  kidneys.  The  main  problems  therefore  are  those  of 
prevention  of  the  constitutional  diseases,  due  to  the 
impairment  of  the  circulation  and  elimination. 

The  nurse,  in  performing  her  multifarious  duties  in 
public  health  work,  must  not  only  be  able  to  educate  the 
public  and  the  individuals  under  her  care  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  public  and  personal  hygiene,  but  is  also  expected 
to  practise  what  she  preaches,  be  in  robust  and  perfect 

1  Possibilities  of  Reducing  Mortality  at  the  Higher  Age  Groups, 
Louis  I.  Dublin. 
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lu'altli,  ;iii(l  t'lillow  till-  ri^iit  iiu-tliods  of  liviiiji;  and  the 
precr])ts  of  hor  liy<fieiiic  teachings  to  others. 

Activity  and  Rest. — Muscular  activity  is  a  necessary 
|)li\  ^inl()u;i(al  state  of  every  animal  heing.  Normal 
rliytliiiiic  ((iiitract  inn  and  (■\|)an>ii>n  of  tlic  nniscnlar 
Hhers  of  the  body  are  necessary  for  the  well-hein^  of 
the  indixiduai.  Prolonged  disuse  of  the  nuisdes  lead 
to  atrophy  and  death.  Oxidation  and  hodily  metabo- 
lism (h'pcnd  npon  nniscnlar  work.  Hence  normal  li\- 
ing  demands  a  certain  modicum  of  acti\ity  of  all  bodily 
organs,  exercise  of  voluntary  nmscles,  and  general 
acti\  it\  nixm  the  part  of  the  indi\idnal. 

Exercise,  while  absolutely  necessary  for  well-being, 
must,  howe\'er,  be  carried  on  with  care  and  modera- 
tion. ()\»'rnse  of  certain  organs  and  too  violent  exer- 
cise ma\'  be  as  detrimental  to  health  as  lack  of  use  f»r 
disuse  of  the  organs.  I'Acreise  nuist  also  be  moderated 
according  to  age,  occui)ation,  and  conditi(»n  of  the 
indi\idual.  What  is  ])ermissible  to  younger  persons 
may  do  harm  if  attempted  by  the  aged.  Persons 
engaged  in  strenuous  occupations  have  all  the  exercise, 
or.  j)erhai)s  more,  than  they  need  within  their  occupa- 
tions. Pi-rsons  who  are  engaged  in  sedentary  work 
need  consi(leral)le  exercise  outside  of  their  occupation. 
For  these,  walking  is  perhaps  the  best  exercise  if  pur- 
sued in  the  outside  air  and  continued  at  least  an  hour 
a  day.  Bodily  exercise  should  not  mean  all  work,  but 
should  also  include  ]>lay.  The  \ahie  of  recreation  and 
])lay  has  not  been  recognized  as  well  as  it  should.  In  all 
acti\  ities  in\dl\  ing  i)odily  exercise,  play  and  recreation 
>honld  be  given  their  time  and  j)art. 

Indispensable  as  are  activity  and  work  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  indi\  idnal,  tlu-y  would  do  untold  harm  if 
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not  followed  and  interrupted  by  periods  of  rest.  Rest 
and  sleep  are  as  indispensable  as  work  and  play.  Per- 
haps not  all  of  us  are  able  to  take  and  enjoy  at  least 
eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four  for  sleep,  but  all  should 
try  to  get  as  near  the  ideal  number  of  hours  of  sleep  as 
possible.  Nurses,  especially,  are  often  compelled  to  go 
long  stretches  without  sufficient  sleep  and  to  do  much 
work  without  sufficient  rest.  That  insufficient  sleep  and 
inadequate  rest  are  a  great  detriment  to  the  health 
of  the  person  no  one  knows  better  than  the  trained 
nurse.  Hence  it  is  important  for  her  not  only  to  take 
care  for  her  own  health  in  this  respect,  but  also  to  teach 
to  others  the  gospel  of  proper  rest  and  recreation. 

Food  and  Dietetics. — Food  is  necessary  to  repair  the 
bodily  wastes  and  to  replenish  the  energy  lost  by  the 
constant  oxidation  going  on  within  the  body.  The 
amount  of  food  required  each  twenty-four  hours  for 
each  individual,  or  the  daily  ration  of  food  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  body  metabolism  and  to  the  well-being 
of  each  individual.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  fast  rules 
or  definite  standards  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  food 
needed  for  each  individual.  Not  only  do  authorities 
differ  greatly  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  naturally 
a  great  difference  in  the  individual  requirements,  a 
difference  based  on  age,  sex,  height,  weight,  activities 
and  other  factors.  It  is  natural  that  children  need 
less  food  than  adults;  females  less  than  males;  small 
persons  less  than  large;  those  at  rest  or  in  inactive 
occupations  less  than  those  robust,  active  and  perform- 
ing strenuous  work. 

Modern  scientists  have  determined  that  the  average 
person  requires  between  2500  and  3500  calories  every 
twenty-four  hours.     The  smaller  number  of  calories 
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is  rct[iiiiT(l  l>y  tlic  ;i\fr;i<;('  Jitliilt  riitjM^cd  in  scdriitary 
(»r  clrricMl  work,  while  tlic  larger  nuiiilifr  of  calDrics 
is  n'<|uirt'(l  l)y  tin-  avc'rai,^'  iiuli\  idiial  in  activr  and 
strenuous  occupations.  An  increase  or  decrease  of 
from  L'(H)  to  ."»()()  calories  in  the  necessary  (hiily  ration 
ina,\  not  h  ad  to  nnich  liarni  in  the  younj;  and  p;r()\vinf^ 
a<;e,  l)nt  may  Ix-  detrimental  to  the  liealth  of  persons' 
ahove  forty,  whose  mi'taixilism  is  much  slower  and 
more  ca-^ily  di->t nri»c(l. 

The  comj)arative  amount  of  protein  which  must  be 
taken  in  the  daily  ration  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Americans  especially  consinne 
too  great  a  ])rojM)rtion  of  protein  in  their  food,  because 
of  their  excessive  use  of  foods  which  have  a  hii^h  i)r<)- 
tein  content,  such  as  fish,  meat,  etrcs,  cheese,  etc. 
Modern  scientists  claim  that  protein  should  not  exceed 
10  i)er  cent,  of  tlie  total  nutriment  taken  in.  This 
would  allow  from  2o0  to  'AoO  calories  of  protein  for  the 
daily  ration.  l''ifty  to  100  jjrams  of  j^rotein  nutriment 
a  day  >h<iuld  be  nmi-e  than  sufficient  for  all  bodily 
re(|uirements. 

The  proportion  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  the  daily 
ration  is  comparatixcly  of  less  importance,  althoufj;!!  a 
good  proportion  would  be  ;>0  per  cent,  of  fat  and  <pO 
])er  cent,  of  carbohydrates. 

The  Caloric  Value  of  Food. — There  is  as  yet  a  great 
deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  approximate  caloric 
value  of  the  ))ortions  of  ordinary  focxl  daily  consumed 
by  individuals.  The  following;  table,'  giving  the 
ordinary  common  foods,  with  the  hundred  calories 
value  thereof,  may  be  of  interest  to  nurses  in  their 
calculations   of   lialanced    rations: 

'  Fn)m  Fisher  and  Ki^k,  "How  to  Live." 
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Elimination.  Tlic  niftalnilisin  nf  tlir  Kudy  implies 
not  only  {\\v  intake  i>t'  t'oo(ls  and  their  proix-r  dif^pstion 
and  assimilation  in  the  l)od>-,  i)nt  also  tlie  elimination 
from  the  hody  of  the  \^aste  i)r()ducts  of  digestion, 
metal)oli>m,  and  oxidation. 

The  skin,  the  ki(hieys  and  the  intestines  are  the  prin- 
eijxd  Ixxhly  organs  taking  care  of  the  i)roi)er  elimination 
of  hodily  wastes. 

The  h.Ngii'iie  of  the  skin  implies  ])r()per  eare,  frequent 
and  periodical  hathing.  and  proper  clothing  for  thelxtdy. 

The  activities  of  the  kithieys  and  the  i)roper  elimina- 
tion of  hodily  wastes  through  the  kidneys  and  lU'inary 
canals  are  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body. 
The  efficiency  of  these  excretory  organs  is  ab.solutely 
necessary  to  health  and  life.  Disturbances  of  these 
organs  lead  to  ill-health,  disease  and  i)remature  mor- 
tality. 

Intestinal  elimination  is  another  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  body.  Intestinal  stasis  and  habit- 
ual eonstipatif)n  are  foes  of  health  and  life.  The  in- 
gestion of  foods  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
cellulose,  the  eating  of  vegetables,  bran  constitutents 
of  cereals,  and  other  bulky  foods  are  necessary  for  the 
proi)er  intestinal  digestion  and  elimination.  Bodily 
activity  and  e.xerci.se  are  also  conducive  to  the  same 
result. 

Personal  Hygiene  of  the  Child. — This  difTers  in  its 
I)ractical  a|)plication  according  to  age.  There  is  neces- 
sarily a  dilVerence  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
care  and  i)roinotion  of  health  of  infants,  of  children 
under  school  age,  of  school  children,  and  of  athtlescents. 
The   general    j)riticiples,    howe\er,    are    identical    with 
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those  which  have  Ijeen  descril)e(l  as  rehiting  to  all 
persons,  whether  children  or  adults.  The  rules  of 
health  are  essentially  those  of  proper  feeding,  clothing, 
exercise,  bathing,  and  physical  and  mental  training. 
Infants  and  young  children  demand  more  attention 
and  closer  supervision  than  do  the  older  children. 

Milk  and  milk  foods  are  almost  the  exclusive  articles 
of  food  for  infants  under  one  year.  There  is  at  present 
a  tendency  to  regard  the  digestion  of  raw  cows'  milk 
as  difficult  in  view  of  its  immediate  curdling  wnthin 
the  stomach.  The  objections  against  pasteurization 
and  sterilization  of  milk  for  infants'  foods  are  not 
considered  serious.  The  modification  of  milk  by  chang- 
ing the  percentage  of  the  proteid  and  fat  constitutents 
has  become  a  regular  practice  in  infant  feeding. 

As  to  clothing  of  infants,  the  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  that  woollen  garments  have  the  advantage  over 
cotton  and  linen.  The  exposure  of  the  legs  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  is  to  be  avoided. 

Bathing  in  tepid  water,  100°  to  110°  F.,  is  best  done 
before  the  last  feeding  in  the  evening.  Regularity 
in  the  discharge  of  the  bowels  should  be  encouraged. 
Sponging  with  water,  70°  to  90°  F.,  is  a  good  routine 
practice  in  the  morning. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  bread  products  may  be  added  to  the  diet.  The 
feedings  should  be  at  regular  periods.  Evening  bathing 
in  tepid  water  and  morning  sponging  with  cool  water 
should  be  continued,  and  physical  exercise  and  play 
should  be  encouraged. 

Young  infants  as  well  as  older  children  should  be 
kept  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  and  as  long  as  possible. 


I'!-:h'S<>.\M.    IIYCIF.SK  OF   TUK  (Ull.l)         L'.'.l 

(hitilnor  l>l;iy  ninl  cNcrcisc  for  older  cliildrcii  --iKiuld  Kc 
ciicdurau'fd.  Siiirar  ;iiid  coiilcctiitiicry  scciii  tn  lir  urll 
Ixn'iu"  and  diiii'stctl  hy  cliildrcii.  Tlicy  slioiild  not  l)c 
used  ill  excess,  however,  or  in  the  intervals  hetween 
f"ee(linji;s.  l)Ut  should  he  udvcn  (hiring  each  t'ecdiii<:. 

A  slight  rise  of  teniporaturc  in  children  is  no  indi- 
cation of  pathological  conditions,  as  it  may  he  cansed 
hy  overfeeding,  constijiation,  diarrhea,  excitement,  etc. 

The  care  of  infants  and  chiidi-cii  during  sickness 
cannot  he  discussed  here. 

The  hygiene  of  the  school  child  has  heeii  discussed 
in  Chapter  1\.  hut  nieiitioii  must  he  made  here  of 
the  eare  of  school  children  in  their  homes.  The  gain 
is  slight  if  hygienic  conditions  surroimd  the  child  in 
the  school,  hut  are  neglected  in  the  home.  Instruc- 
tions should  he  given  to  mothers  in  the  care,  feeding, 
etc.,  of  the  school  child  while  it  is  in  the  home,  so  as 
not  to  coimteraet  the  heneficial  iniluences  of  school 
life.  The  most  important  rule  for  the  care  of  the  school 
child  while  in  its  home  is  the  proper  provisi(ni  of 
suhstantial  and  digestihle  hreakfasts  so  that  the  child 
does  not  leave  the  house  fasting  or  hungry,  .\fter 
the  child  is  confined  within  the  school  for  a  niiinher 
of  hours  it  is  the  duty  of  its  parents  to  keep  it  in  the 
fresh  air  and  to  allow  it  to  i)lay  and  exercise  outdoors 
during  the  part  of  the  da>'  when  it  is  out  of  sdiool. 
Too  niaiiN  children  are  given  home  tasks  and  too  many 
children  are  unfortunately  comi)elled  to  do  some  home 
work  during  the  afternoons  and  e\('nings  after  school 
hours.  Huring  adolescence  the  ucr\ous  cJiuilihrium  is 
easily  (listuri)e(l  and  much  intelligent  care  is  ncce.s.sary 
to    i^revent   ner\"ous  l)reak-<|own.     Intelligent   instruc- 
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tiun  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  in  sexnal  hygiene 
is  necessary  for  the  ])roinotion  of  the  health  of  the 
child  and  for  the  prevention  of  varions  indiscretions 
and  abnses. 

Personal  Hygiene  of  the  Aged. — The  personal  hygiene 
of  the  aged  differs  greatly  from  the  hygiene  of  younger 
persons.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  exact 
age  when  a  person  seems  or  becomes  old.  Some  are 
old  at  thirty,  while  others  are  young  at  seventy;  nor 
does  old  age  come  on  suddenly  without  previous  due 
notice.  Rather  it  creeps  on  gradually  and  slowly.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  his  heart  and  his  arteries. 
The  main  indications,  therefore,  for  the  care  of  the 
aged  is  in  the  care  of  the  circulatory  system  and  the 
prevention  of  overstrain  and  fatigue. 

Indiscretions,  overindulgence,  exposure,  and  irregular 
life  are  more  dangerous  in  the  old  than  in  the  young, 
for  the  recuperative  powers  are  much  lessened  in  the 
aged.  IVIuch  less  sleep  is  needed  by  the  aged,  although 
more  prolonged  periods  of  rest  are  necessary.  Too 
strenuous  exercise  must  be  avoided.  There  is  need 
of  much  less  food  and  there  is  greater  danger  from 
overfeeding.  Bathing  with  cold  water  must  be  done 
with  care,  and  perhaps  avoided,  unless  the  body  is 
accustomed  to  the  effects  of  cold  water.  The  effects 
of  certain  shocks  are  dangerous.  Warm  woollen 
clothing  should  be  worn  in  moderate  as  well  as  in  cold 
weather.  The  best  exercise  for  the  aged  is  walking 
outdoors.  Golfing  is  considered  a  good  exercise  for 
the  aged  who  can  afford  it.  There  are  very  few 
hard-and-fast  rules  for  the  aged  as  well  as  for  the 
young.     Constitutional  differences  and  environmental 
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(•(iiidit itttis  iii\  ,ili(l;itf  iiiii\  ('r>;il  ;iiiil  iiiiit'in'iii  l.iws  ol" 
licaltli. 

Personal  Hygiene  of  the  Sick. Tlu'  rulos  miidiii^; 
tlif  iiiir^c  ill  the  rare  ol'  tlic  ill.  the  coiivjilcsccnt,  and 
tlif  di^ca^rd  iim>t  necessarily  diU'er  aecdrdinL,^  tdtlie 
auf  ami  conditiiin  of  the  sick  person,  and  especially 
a<(«)rdiiii:  to  tlie  character,  degree,  and  severity  of  the 
di.sease  fn )ni  which  the  ])ers()n  sutt'ers.  Here,  again, 
(•(ininioii  sense  and  intelliu'eiice  are  ])erhaps  more 
important  than  set  rules  and  regulations. 

The  feeding  of  sick  persons  must  he  done  with  care 
and  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  physician, 
who  alone  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  necessary 
amounts  of  food  retjuired  as  well  as  of  the  kinds  of 
food  needed.  As  a  rule,  sick  i)ers(»ns  need  more 
digestihle  and  hettcr  prepared  foods,  at  more  fre- 
fpicnt  intcrxals,  than  do  well  ])ersons.  The  nurse 
should  learn  the  art  of  ])rci)aring  certain  foods  and 
articles  of  diet  which  are  ai)propriate  for  the  sick. 

The  hathing  of  sick  ])er.sons  is  a  procedure  which 
should  he  done  only  according  to  the  directions  of  a 
l)hysician.  Cold  water  must  he  u.sed  judiciously  and 
with  great  care.  IJed-ridden  patients  need  special  care 
to  i)revent  hed-sores.  This  can  he  accomplished  hy 
proi)er  care  of  the  hed  and  hcdding.  hy  smoothing 
out  all  wrinkles  in  the  hcdding,  l)\-  approi)riate  suj)- 
port  under  the  sacnun  and  heels,  which  arc  the  places 
principally  ail'ectcd  hy  hed-sores,  and  hy  massage  of 
the  hody  and  s])ccial  parts  of  the  hody  as  well  as  l)y 
alcohol  nitis,  inunctions,  etc. 
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practice  of  New  York  City 
Health  Dejiartment  in,  218 
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sulphur  dioxide  in,  215 
of  walls,  216 
Distillation,  water,  50 
District  nurses,  227 

general  duties  of,  228 
outfit  of,  228 
Dust,  dangers  of,  in  house,  78 
and  dirt,  76 
dangers  of,  77 
Prudden,  Dr.,  on  removal 
of,  77 
in  occupations,  185 
prevention  of,  185 
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Emergency  and  first-aid  treat- 
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Endemic  diseases,  194 
Epidemic  diseases,  194 
Erysipelas,  nurse  in,  239 
Estimate  of  food  values,  92 
Expectation  of  life,  20 
Exposure  in  infectious  diseases, 
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Factory  inspection,  186 
Farr  on  sanitary  science,  19 
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in  milk,  117 
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Feser's  lactoscope,  144 
Filters,  Berkefeld,  53 
Filtration  of  water,  50,  51 
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protection,  25 
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Fish  foods,  109 
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vitamins  in,  02 
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Fore-milk,  121 
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Gas,  coal,  28 

fixtures,  20 

heating  hy,  39 

service,  29 
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shades,  20 
Gases,  carbon  dioxide,  71 
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fumes  and  vapors  in  occu|)a- 
tions,  ISO 

house,  74 

in  occupations,  180 

poisons  and,  74 

smoke  and  coal-gas,  75 

water,  20 
Glass,  milk,  27 

plate,  27 

prism,  27 

in  windows,  27 


Habitations,  hygiene  of,  24 
Health  Department,  New  York 
City,  practice  in  regard  to 
disinfection  after  infectious 
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means  and  methods  of,  38 
regulation  of,  41 
school,  155 
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advantages  of,  41 
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Home  work,  174,  184 
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in  disease,  81 
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Milk,  reaction  of,  119 
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skim,  123 
solids  in,  117 
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strippings,  121 
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brass,  59 
house  drain,  60,  (>7 

sewer,  60 
iron,  59 
joints  of,  59 
leatl,  59 

materials  for,  5s 
rain  leailers,  60,  70 

vent,  (')5 
.sediment,  71 
size  of,  60 

soil  and  waste,  (]0,  68 
branch,  ()8 
construction  of,  ()8 
Pneumonia,  nurse  in,  236 
Poisons,  house,  75 

industrial,  179 
Portals   of  entry   in   infectious 

diseases,  196 
Precautions  in  testing  milk,  142 
Preparation  of  foods,  93,  !*5 
Prepared  foods,  95 
Preservation  of  foods,  95 
of  meat,  105 
of  milk,  131 
Privies.  5() 

construction  of,  56 
sanitary,  56 
Privy  vaults,  55 
Products  of  milk,  122 
Prophylaxis  in   infectious    dis- 
eases, 203 
role  of  luirse  in,  223 
social  measures  and,  223 
Proteids  in  milk,  1 17 
Protein  in  foods,  90 

Langworthy  on,  93 
Uubner  on,  93 
Prudtlen  on  dust  and  its  dangers, 

77 
Ptomaines  in  meat,  102 
I'urification  of  water,  49 
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Quevenne's  lactometer,  145 
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Rain  leader,  60,  70 
water,'  45 

Refrigerators,  71 

Rosenau  on  milk  pasteurization, 
138 

Rubner  on  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates, 93 


Sanitary  art,  definition  of,  IS 
law,  definition  of,  18 
measures   in    infectious    dis- 
eases, 225 
science,  definition  of,  IS 
supervision  of  meats,  107 
Sanitation,  definition  of,  18 
Scarlet  fever,  milk  and,  1 14 

nurse  in,  230 
School  building,  153 
cleaning  of,  156 
construction  of,  153 
furniture  in,  157 
heating  of,  155 
lighting  of,  155 
sanitation    of,    supervision 

of,  157 
ventilation  of,  155 
water  supply  of,  156 
child,  148 
age  of,  149 
care  of,  157 

contagious  diseases  in,  161 
defects  in,  151 

physical,  160 
myopia  in,  150 
teeth  of,  150 
trachoma  in,  165 
medical  inspectors  of,  159 
nurse,  advice  of,  as  to  physi- 
cal defects,  162 
emergency     and     first-aid 

treatment  by,  162 
functions  and  duties  of,  158 


School    nurse,    home   visits  by 
159 
treatment  of  diseases  by, 
163 
methods  of,  164 
room,  influence  of,  149 
Sediment  pipes,  71 
Sedimentation  of  water,  .50 
Sewage  disposal,  54 
methods  of,  55 
combined,  58 
pail  system,  55 
separate,  58 
water-carriage,  57 
Sewer  air,  61 

dangers  of,  61 
gas,  61 

non-existent,  62 
Sick,  personal  hygiene  of,  253 
Siphonage  traps,  64 
Skim  milk,  123 
Social  measures  of  prophylaxis 

in  infectious  diseases,  223 
Soil  pipes,  60 
Solids,  milk,  117 
Sources  of  water  supply,  45 
Specific  gravity  of  milk,  119 
Steam,  heating  by,  41 
SteriUzation  of  milk,  137 
Stoves,  heating  by,  39 
Strippings,  milk,  121 
Subsoil  water,  46 
Sugar  in  milk,  117 
Sulphur    dioxide,     disinfection 

by,  215 
Sunlight,  26 
Surface  water,  46 


Tapeworms  in  meats,  101 
Teeth  of  school  child,  150 
Temperature  of  foods,  97,  98 
Testing  of  milk,  141 
Toxins  in  meats,  101 
Trachoma  in  school  child,  165 
Traps,  62 

back  pressure  in,  65 

definition  of,  63 

evaporation  in,  64 

loss  of  seal  in,  63 
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Traps,  inoincntuin  in,  tVJ 

siiihonane  in,  ()4 
Tricliina  in  moats,  101 
'I'uhoiTulosis,  milk  and,  115 

nurso  in,  2H0 

ocrvipations  and,  lOS 
Typhoid  fcvor,  milk  ami,  111 
nurse  in,  237 


U 
U.NDKiuiuovND  water,  47 


Vapors  in  ()ccvi|)ations,  ISO 
Vehicles  of  transmission  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  198 
Vent  jiipes,  (io 
size  of,  70 
Ventilation,  34 
definition  of,  34 
devices  for,  36 
differences    of    temperatures 

and,  35 
mechanical,  36 

advantages  of,  37 
methods  of,  35 
natural,  34 

role  of  chimneys  in,  35 
of  school  buildings,  155 
Vital  statistics,  10 
\'itanuncs  in  foods,  97,  98 
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Wa.stk  matters,  73 
hotise,  73 
water  and  sewape. 
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Waste  pipes,  60,  68 
Water,  42 

aqueducts,  48 
l)oilinn  of,  50 
home  diseases,  44 
{•haracteristics  of  good,  44 
chemical  cleansing  of,  51 
C()mi)ositi()n  of,  12 
ilisease  and,  13 
distillation  of,  50 
filters,  53 

Berkefeld,  53 
filtration  of,  50,  51 
in  footls,  91 
pas,  29 

hard  or  soft,  45 
impurities  of,  42 
minerals,  42 
orpanic  matter  in,  43 
parasites  in,  43 
purification  of,  49 
relation  of,  to  health,  42 
sedimentation  of,  50 
supjilv  of,  42 
hot,  49 
house,  48 
sources  of,  45 
rain,  45 
subsoil,  46 
surface,  46 
underpround,  47 
Water-carriape  method  of  sew- 

apc  disposal,   57 
W'ater-closets,  71 
ai»artnients,  72 
modern,  71 
Whey  in  milk,  128 
Windows,  area  of,  27 

character  of,  27 
Women's  labor,  172,  182 
Workinp  conditions,  17() 
W()rkplace,  175 
sanitation  of,  183 
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